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GENERAL    INTRODUCTION 

HISTORIANS  tell  us  already  that  this  will  be 
known  as  the  age  of  public  libraries  as  much 
as  that  earlier  period  when  the  world  built  its 
greatest  churches  is  known  as  the  age  of  cathedrals. 
The  old  library  was  a  reservoir,  getting  in  and  keep- 
ing its  books.  The  dominant  note  in  the  great  work 
which  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  revolutionized 
all  ideas  of  librarianship  has  been  to  turn  the  reser- 
voir into  a  fountain,  giving  out  freely  and  liberally 
in  all  directions.  With  the  new  century  has  come 
clearer  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  third  stage  has 
begun,  which,  following  the  analogy  of  reservoir  and 
fountain,  might  be  called  filtration.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  mere  reading  is  not  necessarily  good. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  engine  and  most  wonderful 
invention  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  evolved.  It 
is  the  longest  lever  with  which  human  hands  have 
ever  pried ;  but  this  mighty  engine  is  as  powerful  for 
evil  as  for  good,  and  close  students  of  the  problem  of 
books  and  reading  and  libraries  realize  more  and 
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more  that  the  supreme  question  is  how  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  readers  the  books  that  will  profit  them  most. 

There  has  been  no  movement  in  human  history  so 
marked  in  the  generous  and  almost  universal  support 
accorded  to  it  as  the  modern  library  movement.  In 
a  single  year  almost  loo  new  general  library  statutes 
were  passed  in  the  different  American  States,  and  482 
private  gifts,  aggregating  $19,786,465,  were  made  for 
public  libraries.  The  appropriations,  local,  State  and 
national,  have  increased  with  steadily  growing  liber- 
ality, and  the  leaders  in  education  and  public  affairs 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  library,  with  the  work 
that  centres  round  it,  has  established  its  claim  as  a 
second  half  of  education,  to  give  through  life  and  at 
home  the  education  needed  to  supplement  that  which 
has  been  acquired  for  a  limited  course  in  school. 

In  all  this  great  movement  nothing  has  been  so 
significant  as  the  growing  attention  given  to  the  read- 
ing of  children.  Even  the  small  public  libraries  now 
feel  it  necessary  to  have  a  special  room  devoted  en- 
tirely to  their  use,  with  small  tables  and  chairs,  with 
the  walls  lined  with  books  and  pictures  specially  for 
little  people,  and,  chiefly,  with  a  sympathetic  chil- 
dren's librarian,  whose  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
guiding  them  into  the  new  fields  and  shaping  the 
growing  reading  habit  which  will  so  deeply  influence 
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their  lives.  Never  before  in  the  world  has  so  much 
attention  been  given  by  publishers  to  bringing  out 
books,  pictures  and  periodicals  specially  adapted  to 
children,  and  all  this  is  more  than  a  coincidence  or 
passing  intellectual  and  educational  fashion.  It  rests 
upon  the  soundest  reasons,  and  there  is  no  chance  that 
the  prominence  now  given  to  children's  reading  will 
grow  comparatively  less.  The  head  of  the  foremost 
college  for  training  teachers  recently  conducted  a 
series  of  investigations  to  determine  what  most  influ- 
enced the  life  of  the  growing  child.  The  results  sur- 
prised many  people.  They  found  that  the  most  potent 
influence  was  not  that  of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother, 
or  of  the  home,  or  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  school. 
Beyond  all  these  the  influence  that  affected  the  young 
life  most  strongly  came  from  what  the  child  read. 
Educators  have  long  agreed  that  the  supreme  pur- 
pose in  education  was  not  acquiring  a  mass*of  learn- 
ing, for  a  father  can  buy  his  son  for  $ioo  a  cyclopedia 
containing  more  learning  than  he  could  hope  to  ac- 
quire in  a  dozen  college  courses.  For  the  State,  for 
parents  and  for  child,  all  are  agreed  that  the  supreme 
thing  IS  the  development  of  sound  character,  and 
those  who  study  the  genesis  of  such  things  tell  us  that 
character  grows  out  of  the  habits  of  the  individual; 
that  habits  come  from  actions  repeated ;  that  actions 
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are  based  on  motives ;  that  motives  in  turn  come  from 
reflection.  When  we  trace  our  thoughts  to  their 
source  we  find  in  most  cases  that  we  are  led  to  reflect 
by  something  we  read  or  that  our  friend  who  sug- 
gested it  to  us  had  read,  or  that  possibly  had  come  to 
him  from  the  reading  of  a  third  person;  but  in  first, 
second  or  third  removal,  almost  invariably  we  trace 
reflection  back  to  reading,  and  learn  that  reading 
begets  reflection  and  reflection  begets  motive  and  mo- 
tive begets  action,  and  action  repeated  begets  habit, 
and  habits  beget  that  supreme  thing  in  education 
and  in  life,  character.  Many  of  the  world's  most 
eminent  men  have  said  that  their  whole  lives  were 
shaped  by  the  reading  in  youth  of  a  single  book, 
which  had  so  fired  the  imagination  or  inspired  high 
ideals  that  all  the  following  life  had  been  different 
because  of  the  influence  exerted  by  that  single 
volume. 

No  intelligent  parent  or  teacher  or  librarian  ques- 
tions the  superlative  importance  of  giving  to  every 
child  the  best  possible  reading.  Not  so  much  in  the 
literature  of  fact,  which  enables  us  to  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  all  our  predecessors  and  to  perform 
what  would  have  seemed  to  our  predecessors  mir- 
acles, but  chiefly  in  the  literature  of  power,  which 
inspires  and  builds  character,  and  in  the  choicest 
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literature  of  recreation,  which  less  directly  but  more 
subtly  influences  the  mind  and  contributes  strongly 
to  the  same  end.  Librarians  have  learned  by  long 
experience  that  they  get  tenfold  greater  results  by 
spending  their  time  and  energy  on  the  reading  of 
children  rather  than  on  that  of  adults.  They  are  in 
the  plastic  age.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  take  the  young 
shoot  and  shape  it  into  curious  forms  which  will  show 
plainly  in  the  mature  tree  which  no  power  can  alter. 
The  mind  of  the  child  is  like  plaster  of  paris,  when 
for  a  time  it  may  be  molded  as  you  will  with  the 
greatest  ease,  but  when  with  age  it  becomes  fixed,  the 
shape  can  be  changed  only  by  slow  and  difficult 
processes.  Study  of  these  problems  has  made  it  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  that  parents  or  teachers  or 
State  can  do  for  children  comparable  with  giving 
them  the  best  reading. 

No  two  persons  would  ever  agree  as  to  which 
were  the  twenty  best  books  or  as  to  the  exact  order 
in  which  they  should  be  read,  but  this  children's 
library,  brought  together  by  experts  with  so  much 
care,  will  be  recognized  by  every  intelligent  critic 
as  containing  some  of  the  very  best  existing  material 
for  the  young,  and  if  the  order  in  which  it  is  printed 
does  not  appeal  to  any  particular  parent  or  teacher, 
it  is  easily  varied.    Huxley  wisely  said  that  to  teach 
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our  children  to  read  and  write  in  school  and  send 
them  out  with  no  provision  as  to  what  their  read- 
ing was  to  be  was  as  senseless  as  to  teach  the  use 
of  knife,  fork  and  spoon  and  make  no  provision  for 
their  physical  food. 

Melvil  Dewey. 


INTRODUCTION 

|RS.  STARCHY  MINUET  is  a  very  grand 
lady,  children,  and  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  what  happened  to  her.  She 
is  tall  and  stiff  like  a  poker.  Her  nose  is 
sharp,  as  sharp  as  the  point  of  the  little  trowel  you 
dig  up  your  flower  garden  with.  People  say  she  has 
blue  blood,  and  I  guess  she  has.  Her  taper  fingers, 
with  their  elegant  pointed  nails,  make  me  think  of  the 
handkerchiefs,  the  week  the  laundress  didn't  notice 
when  you  slyly  emptied  the  bluing  bottle  into  her 
rinsing  water.  And  if  her  face  is  red  sometimes  that 
doesn't  come  from  laughing.  I  never  saw  her  laugh. 
If  she  should  hear  you  giggling  now,  she  would  send 
her  maid  after  you  to  make  you  stop.  She  wears  vel- 
vet and  satin,  and  walks  very  straight,  and  there  are 
diamonds  on  those  taper  fingers,  and  she  has  her  hair 
done  up  pompadour.  Now  I  am  sure  you  would 
know  her  if  you  should  meet  her  driving  in  the  park, 
but  for  goodness'  sake  don't  say  I  told  you.  She 
might  not  like  it.  She  is  very  queer  about  some 
things. 

For  example,  she  said  to  me,  once  upon  a  time : 
"I  think  they  ought  to  stop  letting  children  hear  those 
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Mother  Goose  stories.  What  silly  things  they  are! 
And  so  ungrammatical,  too.  For  example,  *Tom, 
Tom,  the  piper's  son,  stole  a  pig  and  away  he  run.' 
Of  course  it  ought  to  be  *ran.'  But  why  do  you  want 
to  have  pipers  (generally  quite  common  fellows) 
and  pigs  and  thieves  come  into  your  nursery  at  all? 
I  wish  parents  would  be  more  sensible." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Minuet,"  I  put  in,  "how  could  your 
family  ever  have  got  their  name,  if  there  hadn't  been 
pipers?  You  dancing  people  have  kept  yourselves 
poor  for  hundreds  of  years  paying  the  piper.  You 
weren't  supporting  a  nuisance  all  that  time,  were 
you?  And  pigs  are  sweet  little  things,  if  they  are 
caught  young,  as  Tom  caught  his.  As  for  thieves, 
I've  known  you  to  steal  a  look  in  the  glass  now  and 
then,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  it  either.  Tom  had  a 
nice  frolic  for  a  while  with  that  pig,  of  course.  He 
hadn't  got  big  enough  to  know  he  must  frolic  with 
only  his  own  pigs.  If  he  did  wrong  he  met  his  just 
deserts,  and  punishment  ought  to  put  an  end  to  all 
nagging,  as  Kipling  says  it  does  in  the  Jungle." 

Mrs.  Starchy  Minuet  turned  on  me  the  vials  of 
her  wrath.  Then  she  wheeled  on  one  French  heel 
and  left  me  standing  alone.  "I'll  fix  her,"  I  said  to 
myself,  and  I  called  gently  for  a  Good  Fairy  who  of- 
ten helps  me  when  I  am  in  need  of  her.  "Take  her 
away,"  I  said,  pointing  to  Mrs.  Minuet's  back  hair. 
"She  ought  to  get  acquainted  with  your  Mother 
Goose  people.     Can't  you  introduce  her?" 
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"With  pleasure,"  the  Good  Fairy  replied  politely, 
and  off  they  started.  They  made  a  funny  picture. 
Mrs.  Minuet  in  her  French  heels  was  trotting  along 
like  a  child  of  ten,  while  the  Good  Fairy,  as  dignified 
as  ever,  was  floating  on  so  rapidly  that  she  led  the  stiff 
lady  a  merry  race.  What  happened  after  that  I  must 
tell  you.  I  heard  the  story  both  from  the  Good 
Fairy  and  from  Mrs.  Minuet. 

Just  on  the  other  edge  of  Fairy  Land's  border 
they  met  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  "Oh,  you  horrid 
fellow,"  cried  Mrs.  Starchy  Minuet,  "you're  the  one 
that  made  Mrs.  Sterling's  two  youngsters  get  hatchets 
and  go  'round  hunting  for  a  giant  to  kill.  And  when 
they  couldn't  find  a  giant  they  hacked  at  my  fence 
post  till  it  cost  me  ten  dollars  to  get  it  mended.  I 
know  you.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  all  the  mischief 
you've  done  over  there?    You  ought  to  be." 

But  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  laughed  as  merrily  as 
he  knew  how,  and  wasn't  ashamed  a  bit.  He  saucily 
stared  in  her  face.    Then  he  said : 

"My  dear  Madam" — he  called  her  Madam  just 
for  fun,  you  know — "my  dear  Madam,  the  worst 
giants  I  have  killed  were  Giant  Do-Nothing,  and 
Giant  Run-Away-Quick,  and  Giant  Fickle-Heart. 
Every  boy  who  has  read  about  me  knows  that  activ- 
ity, and  bravery,  and  stick-to-itiveness  conquer  all 
things.  I'm  not  a  horrid  fellow  at  all.  I'm  a 
parable.  That's  what  I  am.  Don't  you  under- 
stand?"    And  then  he  laughed  again. 
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Mrs.  Starchy  Minuet  looked  puzzled.  "I'm 
glad  you  explained,"  she  said.  "I  never  had  thought 
of  you  in  that  light  before.  Good-by,  Jackl"  and  she 
passed  on,  as  pleasant  as  a  basket  of  chips,  while  the 
Good  Fairy  laughed  softly  to  herself. 

The  next  they  nniet  was  Little  Bo-Peep.  "Ah, 
hal"  said  Mrs.  Starchy  Minuet,  "you  are  the  care- 
less shepherdess;  I  remember  you.  I  suppose  you 
were  reading  a  Mother  Goose  book  when  you  lost 
track  of  the  %eep.  Don't  you  think  'twould  have 
been  better  to  attend  to  your  work,  dear?  You 
shouldn't  have  been  so  frivolous." 

Little  Bo-Peep's  eyes  twinkled.  "No,  ma'am," 
she  said,  "I  wasn't  reading  any  book.  I  never 
learned  to  read.  Folks  didn't  read  much  in  my  day. 
They  did  things  instead.  I  guess  I  must  have  been 
chasing  a  butterfly,  but  I  disremember." 

"Don't  say  *disremember,' "  remarked  Mrs. 
Starchy  Minuet;  "say  *don't  remember'  or  *I  for- 
get'." 

"That's  what  I  meant,"  said  Little  Bo-Peep;  "I 
forget  what  I  was  doing.  You  see,  it  was  so  long, 
long  ago.  But  I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  good  since 
then,  and  I  think  that  one  little  slip  ought  to  be  disre- 
membered — I  mean  forgotten,  don't  you?" 

"Why,  what  good  have  you  ever  done?"  asked 
Mrs.  Minuet,  in  surprise. 

Little  Bo-Peep  drew  herself  up  proudly.  "Don't 
you  know?  Why,  I've  taught  a  million  little  girls  that 
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they  mustn't  neglect  what  they're  set  to  attend  to ;  and 
a  million  more  that  the  worst  things  will  come  out 
right  if  you  only  wait  long  enough.  I'm  a  Public 
Benefactor,  that's  what  I  am,"  and  her  little  lips 
dwelt  long  on  the  four-syllable  word. 

Mrs.  Minuet  smiled  kindly  as  she  left  the  sheep- 
tender.  "I'm  learning  a  few  things  as  I  go  along," 
she  observed  to  the  Good  Fairy.  But  the  Good  Fairy 
said  nothing. 

Then  came  Blue-Beard.  He  was  a  great,  hand- 
some, manly-looking  fellow,  though  well  along  in 
years.  "I  don't  want  to  see  him,"  saicf  Mrs.  Starchy 
Minuet;  "he  has  a  very  bad  reputation.  I  don't  see 
how  a  Good  Fairy  can  think  of  introducing  me  to 
such  a  person." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  Good  Fairy;  "he  never  was 
anything  but  a  Figure  of  Speech,  anyhow.  He  won't 
hurt  you.  Here,  Mr.  Blue-Beard,"  and  before  Mrs. 
Minuet  knew  what  she  was  about  her  bluish  fingers 
were  clasping  those  of  the  Terror  of  the  Nursery. 

"I  overheard  your  remark,"  Blue-Beard  said 
pleasantly,  "but  I'm  not  a  bit  angry.  I  have  the  best 
temper  in  the  world.  You  haven't  understood  the 
full  meaning  of  my  old  story.  I've  accomplished  a 
lot  in  my  day  that  it's  a  satisfaction  to  look  back  upon, 
and  I'n>  keeping  up  the  good  work.  One  should 
never  weary  of  well-doing." 

"Oh,  you  wretched  creature  1"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Starchy  Minuet,  "how  can  you  boast  about  such 
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things?"  You  see  her  feelings  had  got  the  better  of 
her  politeness. 

"Why,"  said  Blue-Beard,  gently,  "I've  taught 
more  youngsters  to  do  what  they're  told  to  do,  and  to 
avoid  nosing  into  things  they've  no  business  with, 
than  any  Sunday-School  teacher  that  ever  lived.  My 
wives  were  like  myself,  nothing  but  Figures  of 
Speech.  Good-morning,  madam.  I  am  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  apologizing  for  myself."  And  he 
moved  away. 

"I  don't  know  but  he's  right,"  mused  Mrs.  Min- 
uet, as  she  walked  along.  "It's  queer  what  a  new 
light  they  put  tjiings  in,  isn't  it?" 

The  Good  I^airy  did  not  answer. 

They  were  going  by  a  green  pasture.  The  Fairy 
pointed  to  a  sad-looking  mooley  cow  a  hundred  yards 
away.  "You  wouldn't  think  that  was  the  cow  that 
jumped  over  the  moon,  would  you?  She's  been  re- 
gretting the  absurdity  ever  since.  She's  a  moral  les- 
son in  the  folly  of  doing  eccentric  things  just  to  make 
yourself  talked  about.  I'm  afraid  a  lot  of  you  so- 
ciety folks  ought  to  meditate  on  the  Cow  that  Jumped 
over  the  Moon.  Don't  you  honestly  think  so,  your- 
self?" And  Mrs.  Minuet  had  to  own  that  the  Good 
Fairy  was  right. 

The  Four  and  Twenty  Blackbirds,  quite  cleared 
of  piecrust  by  the  lapse  of  years,  fluttered  over  their 
heads.  "What  is  the  moral  they  teach?"  asked  Mrs. 
Minuet,  rather  humbly. 
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"Why,"  answered  the  Good  Fairy,  "can't  you 
think?  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip.'  You  see,  the  King  didn't  get  a  chance  to  eat 
them.  Besides,  the  lesson  is  all  the  better  because  he 
was  a  king.  Even  royal  people  can't  have  just  what 
they  want  and  just  when  they  want  it  every  time.  I 
suppose  that  king  went  hungry  till  they  cooked  him 
some  mutton  chops."  The  Good  Fairy  laughed, 
Mrs.  Minuet  laughed,  too.  She  was  getting  good- 
natured — ^very  good-natured  for  her. 

"There's  another  king,  now,"  remarked  the  Good 
Fairy  as  a  fat,  jolly-looking  man  wandered  up  clad 
in  loose  trousers  and  a  smoking- jacket  and  easy  slip- 
pers, and  with  a  great  crown  on  his  head.  "This  is 
Old  King  Cole.  Of  course  he  teaches  the  virtue  of 
cheerfulness.  Nobody  ever  heard  him  grumble  over 
anything." 

Old  King  Cole  nodded  kindly  as  he  passed  them, 
but  he  did  not  stop. 

Then  the  Mother  Goose  folk  began  to  come  up  in 
groups.  There  was  Old  Mother  Hubbard  to  make 
children  understand  that  they  can't  ever  be  generous 
even  to  a  dog,  unless  they  take  good  care  to  keep 
something  in  their  own  cupboards;  and  Little  Boy 
Blue  to  impress  on  them  the  danger  of  going  to  sleep 
on  your  post;  and  Cinderella,  with  the  Ugly  Duck- 
ling waddling  behind  her  to  show  that  neither  op- 
pressing circumstance  nor  personal  ugliness  is  a  bar 
to  success  in  life.     But  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  all  of 
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them;  and  I  don't  propose  to  try.  Mrs.  Minuet  had 
a  very  instructive  afternoon,  and  the  Good  Fairy 
brought  her  back  safe  and  sound  for  a  Five  o'Clock 
Tea.  I  have  noticed  the  difference  ever  since,  each 
time  I  meet  Mrs.  Starchy  Minuet.  The  last  time  I 
set  eyes  on  her  she  was  reading  one  of  Aesop's  Fables 
to  her  little  niece,  and  she  was  as  much  interested  as 
the  child.  Mrs.  Minuet  is  far  out  of  her  teens,  but 
it  turned  out  that  she  was  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  I 
am  glad  I  sent  her  to  Mother  Goose  Land.  She 
needed  a  good  lesson. 

After  all,  most  of  us  stupid  grown-ups  would  give 
all  we  own  to  be  back  in  the  Fairy-Land  of  child- 
hood, before  the  Soul  is  seared  with  the  dollar  mark; 
before  the  throat  is  choked  with  stiff  collars;  before 
the  appetite  demands  caviare  and  pate  de  foie  gras; 
before  Browning  and  Ibsen  have  replaced  good  old 
Mother  Goose.  And  there  is  something  wrong  with 
any  of  us  who  cannot  revel  with  the  children  in  the 
never-lessened  freshness  of  these  tales  of  Long  Ago. 
No  matter  how  much  we  have  read  Shakespeare, 
most  of  us  know  more  of  Mother  Goose  by  heart.  She 
is  as  mythical  in  her  personality  as  Homer.  Her 
name  covers  in  a  general  way  all  that  has  really  been 
written  for  the  little  ones.  Her  ditties  deal  with  the 
real  things  of  life ;  with  human  hopes,  human  ambi- 
tions, with  those  motives  which  are  universal.  They 
breathe  the  spirit  of  primitive  man.  Their  likeness 
or  their  prototype  is  found  in  the  folklore  of  the 
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Black  Forest,  of  the  Cheyenne  village,  of  the  Japan- 
ese families  reaching  back  into  far  antiquity.  To 
the  grown-up,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  the  child,  I 
recommend  this  book.  For  was  it  not  the  Master 
who  said: 

"Except  ye  become  as  one  of  these  little  children, 
ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven"? 

Cynthia  Westover  Alden. 
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LD   King  Cole 
Was  a  merry  old  soul. 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he ; 
He  called  for  his  pipe. 
And  he  called  for  his  bowl. 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

Every  fiddler,  he  had  a  fiddle, 
And  a  very  fine  fiddle  had  he ; 
Twee  tweedle  dee,  tweedle  dee,  went  the  fiddlers. 
Oh,  there 's  none  so  rare 
As  can  compare 

With  King  Cole  and  his  fiddlers  diree ! 
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WHEN  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land, 
He  was  a  goodly  king ; 
He  stole  three  pecks  of  barley-meal, 
To  make  a  bag-pudding. 

A  bag-pudding  the  king  did  make. 

And  stuff 'd  it  well  with  plums : 
And  in  it  put  great  lumps  of  fat. 

As  big  as  my  two  thumbs. 

The  king  and  queen  did  eat  thereof. 

And  noblemen  beside ; 
And  what  they  could  not  eat  that  night. 

The  queen  next  morning  fried. 
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HIGH  diddle  ding, 
Did  you  hear  the  bells  ring  ? 
The  parliament  soldiers  are  gone  to  the  King! 
Some  they  did  laugh,  some  they  did  cry. 
To  see  the  parliament  soldiers  pass  by. 
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THE  King  of  France  went  up  the  hill. 
With  twenty  thousand  "men  ; 
The  King  of  France  came  down  the  hill. 
And  ne'er  went  up  again. 


9t 

MISTRESS  MARY,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  cockle-shells,  and  silver  bells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  a-row. 
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OVER  the  water,  and  over  the  sea. 
And  over  the  water  to  Charley  ; 
Charley  loves  good  ale  and  wine. 
And  Charley  loves  gbod  brandy. 
And  Charley  loves  a  pretty  girl, 
As  sweet  as  sugar-candy. 

Over  the  water,  and  over  the  sea. 

And  over  the  water  to  Charley ; 

ril  have  none  of  your  nasty  beef. 

Nor  ril  have  none  of  your  barley  ; 

But  I'll  have  some  of  your  very  best  flour. 

To  make  a  white  cake  for  my  Charley. 

9t 

ONE,  two, 
Buckle  my  shoe ; 
Three,  four. 
Shut  the  door ; 
Five,  six. 
Pick  up  sticks ; 
Seven,  eight. 
Lay  them  straight ; 
Nine,  ten, 
A  good  fat  hen ; 
Eleven,  twelve, 
Who  will  delve? 
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Thirteen,  fourteen, 
Maids  a-courting; 
Fifteen,  sixteen. 
Maids  a-kissing; 
Seventeen,  eighteen, 
Maid  a- waiting ; 
Nineteen,  twenty. 
My  stomach's  empty. 

HUSH-A-BYE,  baby,  on  the  tree  top; 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock ; 
When  the  bough  bends,  the  cradle  will  fall ; 
Down  will  come  baby,  bough,  cradle,  and  all. 

SIMPLE  SIMON  met  a  pieman. 
Going  to  the  fair ; 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

"  Let  me  taste  your  ware." 
Says  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon, 

"  Show  me  first  your  penny." 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 

"  Indeed  I  have  not  any." 
Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing 

For  to  catch  a  whale : 
All  the  water  he  had  got 
Was  in  his  mother's  pail ! 
13 
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SING  a  song  of  sixpence, 
A  bag  full  of  rye ; 
Four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
Baked  in  a  pie ; 

When  the  pie  was  open'd. 
The  birds  began  to  sing ; 

Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  king  ? 

The  king  was  in  his  counting-house, 
Counting  out  his  money ; 

The  queen  was  in  the  parlor, 
Eating  bread  and  honey ; 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden, 
Hanging  out  the  clothes, 

There  came  a  little  blackbird. 
And  snapped  off  her  nose. 
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T^OM  he  was  a  piper's  son, 
^     He  learn'd  to  play  when  he  was  young. 
But  all  the  tunes  that  he  could  play. 
Was  "Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ;" 

Over  the  hills,  and  a  great  way  off. 
And  the  wind  will  blow  my  top-knot  off. 

Now  Tom  with  his  pipe  made  such  a  noise. 
That  he  pleas'd  both  the  girls  and  boys, 
And  they  stopp'd  to  hear  him  play 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away," 

Tom  with  his  pipe  did  play  with  such  skill. 
That  those  who  heard  him  could  never  keep  still ; 
Whenever  they  heard  they  began  for  to  dance. 
Even  pigs  on  their  hind  legs  would  after  him  prance. 
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As  Dolly  was  milking  her  cow  one  day, 

Tom  took  out  his  pipe  and  began  for  to  play ; 

So  Doll  and  the  cow  danced  "  the  Cheshire  round," 

Till  the  pail  was  broke,  and  the  milk  ran  on  the  ground. 

He  met  old  Dame  Trot  with  a  basket  of  eggs ; 
He  used  his  pipe,  and  she  used  her  legs ; 
She  danced  about  till  the  eggs  were  all  broke ; 
She  began  for  to  fret,  but. he  laughed  at  the  joke. 

He  saw  a  cross  fellow  was  beating  an  ass. 
Heavy  laden  with  pots,  pans,  dishes,  and  glass ; 
He  took  out  his  pipe  and  played  them  a  tune. 
And  the  jackass's  load  was  lightened  full  soon. 

1^ 

THERE  was  a  crooked  man,  and  he  went  a  crooked 
mile, 
He  found  a  crooked  sixpence  against  a  crooked  stile : 
He  bought  a  crooked  cat,  which  caught  a  crooked  mouse. 
And  they  all  lived  together  in  a  little  crooked  house. 

9t 

THERE  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe; 
She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what 
to  do ; 
She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any  bread ; 
She  whipped  them  all  soundly  and  put  them  to  bed. 
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WHEN  1  was  a  bachelor  I  lived  by  myself. 
And  all  the  meat  1  got  1  put  upon  a  shelf; 
The  rats  and  the  mice  did  lead  me  such  a  life 
That  1  went  to  London  to  get  myself  a  wife. 

The  streets  were  so  broad  and  the  lanes  were  so  narrow, 
1  could  not  get  my  wife  home  without  a  wheelbarrow ; 
The  wheelbarrow  broke,  my  wife  got  a  fall, 
Down  tumbled  wheelbarrow,  little  wife,  and  all. 


Hk 


PUSSY-CAT,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been  ? 
I've  been  up  to  London  to  look  at  the  queen. 
Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  what  did  you  there  ? 
1  frighten*d  a  little  mouse  under  the  chair. 

!^ 

HIGGLEY  Piggley, 
My  black  hen. 
She  lays  eggs 

For  gentlemen ; 
Sometimes  nine. 

And  sometimes  ten. 
Higgley  Piggley, 
My  black  hen ! 
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ITTLE  boy  blue,  come,  blow  up  your 
horn  ; 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn. 
"  Where's  the  little  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep  ? " 
"  He's  under  the  hay-cock,  fast  asleep." 
"  Will  you  wake  him  ?  "     "  No,  not  I ; 
For  if  I  do,  he'll  be  sure  to  cry." 

DAFFY-Down-Dilly  has  come  up  to  town 
In  a  yellow  petticoat  and  a  green  gown. 

GREAT  A,  little  a. 
Bouncing  B ! 
The  cat's  in  the  cupboard. 
And  can't  see  me. 
i8 
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A  WAS  an  Archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog, 
B  was  a  Butcher,  and  had  a  great  dog. 
C  was  a  Captain,  all  covered  with  lace, 
D  was  a  Drunkard,  and  had  a  red  face. 
£  was  an  Esquire,  with  pride  on  his  brow, 
F  was  a  Farmer,  and  followed  the  plow. 
G  was  a  Gamester,  who  had  but  ill  luck, 
H  was  a  Hunter,  and  hunted  a  buck. 
1  was  an  Innkeeper,  who  loved  to  bouse, 
J  was  a  Joiner,  and  built  up  a  house. 
K  was  King  William,  once  governed  this  land, 
L  was  a  Lady,  who  had  a  white  hand. 
M  was  a  Miser,  and  hoarded  up  gold, 
N  was  a  Nobleman,  gallant  and  bold. 
O  was  an  Oyster  Wench,  and  went  about  town, 
P  was  a  Parson,  and  wore  a  black  gown. 
Q  was  a  Queen,  who  was  fond  of  good  flip, 
R  was  a  Robber,  and  wanted  a  whip. 
S  was  a  Sailor,  and  spent  all  he  got, 
T  was  a  Tinker,  and  mended  a  pot. 
U  was  an  Usurer,  a  miserable  elf, 

V  was  a  Vintner,  who  drank  all  himself. 

W  was  a  Watchman,  and  guarded  the  door, 
X  was  expensive,  and  so  became  poor. 

Y  was  a  Youth,  that  did  not  love  school, 
Z  was  a  Zany,  a  poor  harmless  fool. 
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AW  AS  an  apple-pie ; 
B  bit  it; 
C  cut  it ; 
D  dealt  it ; 
E  ate  it ; 
F  fought  for  it ; 
G  got  it ; 
H  had  it; 
J  joined  it; 
K  kept  it ; 
L  longed  for  it ; 
M  mourned  for  it ; 
N  nodded  at  it; 
O  opened  it; 
P  peeped  in  it ; 
Q  quartered  it ; 
R  ran  for  it ; 
S  stole  it ; 
T  took  it ; 
V  viewed  it ; 
W  wanted  it ; 
X,  Y,  Z,  and  amperse-and, 
All  wish'd  for  a  piece  in  hand. 

RIDE  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  an  old  lady  upon  a  white  horse; 
Rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
And  so  she  makes  music  wherever  she  goes. 
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T^HIS  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride : 
^    Tri,  tre,  tre,  tree, 

Tri,  tre,  tre,  tree  ! 
This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride : 

Tri,  tre,  tre,  tre,  tri-tre-tre-tree ! 

This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride : 

Gallop-a-trot, 

Gallop-a-trot ! 
This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride : 

Gallop-a-gallop-a-trot ! 

This  is  the  way  the  farmers  ride  : 

Hobbledy-hoy, 

Hobbledy-hoy  ! 
This  is  the  way  the  farmers  ride : 

Hobbledy  hobbledy-hoy ! 

DING,  dong,  bell. 
Pussy's  in  the  well ! 
Who  put  her  in  ? — 
Uttle  Tommy  Lin. 
Who  pulled  her  out  ? — 
Dog  with  long^nout. 
What  a  naughty  boy  was  that 
To  drown  poor  pussy-cat. 
Who  never  did  any  harm. 
But  killed  the  mice  in  his  father's  barn. 
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THERE  was  an  old  woman  toss'd  up  in  a 
basket 
Nineteen  times  as  high  as  the  moon ; 
Where  she  was  going  I  couldn't  but  ask  it. 
For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  broom. 

"Old  woman,  old  woman,  old  woman,"  quoth  I, 
"  O  whither,  O  whither,  O  whither,  so  high  ? " 

"  To  brush  the  cobwebs  off  the  sky  ! " 

"  Shall  I  go  with  thee  ? "     "  Ay,  by-and-by." 

[-/f  jong  set  to  Jive  finger sJ^ 

I.  T^HIS  pig  went  to  market; 
A     a.  This  pig  stayed  at  home ; 

3.  This  pig  had  a  bit  of  meat, 

4.  And  this  pig  had  none ; 

5.  This  pig  said,  "  Wee,  wee,  wee ! 
I  can't  find  my  way  home." 

LITTLE  Miss  MuflFet 
Sat  on  a  ti^flfet. 
Eating  of  curds  and  whey ; 
There  came  a  spider. 
And  sat  down  beside  her. 
And  frightened  Miss  MuiFet  away. 
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TAFFY  was  a  Welshman,  TaflFy  was  a  thief; 
Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a  piece  of 
beef; 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house,  Taffy  was  not  at  home ; 
Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a  marrow-bone. 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house,  Taffy  was  not  in  ; 
Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a  silver  pin ; 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house,  Taffy  was  in  bed, 
I  took  up  a  poker  and  flung  it  at  his  head. 

THE  man  in  the  moon 
Came  tumbling  down. 
And  ask'd  his  way  to  Norwich, 
He  went  by  the  south, 
And  burned  his  mouth 
With  supping  cold  pease-porridge. 

THE  lion  and  the  unicorn 
Were  fighting  for  the  crown ; 
The  lion  beat  the  unicorn 

All  round  about  the  town. 
Some  gave  them  white  bread. 

And  some  gave  them  brown  ; 
Some  gave  them  plum-cake. 
And  sent  them  out  of  town. 
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LITTLE  BO-PEEP  has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them ; 
Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep. 

And  dreamt  she  heard  them  bleating ; 

But  when  she  awoke,  she  found  it  a  joke. 
For  they  were  still  a-fleeting. 

Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook. 

Determined  for  to  find  them ; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed. 

For  they'd  left  all  their  tails  behind  'em. 

LITTLE  Polly  Flinders 
Sat  among  the  cinders. 
Warming  her  pretty  little  toes. 
Her  mother  came  and  caught  her. 
And  whipped  her  little  daughter 
For  spoiling  her  nice  new  clothes. 

TO  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  pig ; 
Home  again,  home  again,  dancing  a  jig. 
Ride  to  the  market  to  buy  a  fat  hog ; 
Home  again,  home  aga^n,  jiggety-jog. 
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JACK  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  aften 
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T^HE  Queen  of  Hearts, 
^     She  made  some  tarts. 

All  on  a  summer's  day ; 
The  Knave  of  Hearts, 
He  stole  those  tarts. 

And  took  them  clean  away. 

The  King  of  Hearts 
Called  for  the  tarts. 

And  beat  the  Knave  full  sore ; 
The  Knave  of  Hearts 
Brought  back  the  tarts, 

And  vowed  he'd  steal  no  more. 

BLOW,  wind,  blow  !  and  go,  mill,  go  ! 
That  the  miller  may  grind  his  corn  ; 
That  the  baker  may  take  it. 
And  into  rolls  make  it. 
And  send  us  some  hot  in  the  morn. 

CUSHY  cow  bonny,  let  down  thy  milk. 
And  I  will  give  thee  a  gown  of  silk ; 
A  gown  of  silk  and  a  silver  tee. 
If  thou  wilt  let  down  thy  milk  to  me. 
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AS  I  was  going  up  Pippen-hill, 
Pippen-hill  was  dirty. 
There  I  met  a  pretty  miss. 
And  she  dropt  me  a  curtsey. 

Little  miss,  pretty  miss. 
Blessings  light  upon  you ! 

If  I  had  half-a-crown  a  day 
Vd  spend  it  all  on  you. 

9t 

HEY !  diddle,  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon ; 
The  little  dog  laugh'd 
To  see  the  sport. 
While  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon. 

GOOSEY,  goosey,  gander. 
Where  shall  I  wander  ? 
Upstairs,  downstairs, 

And  in  my  lady's  chamber. 
There  I  met  an  old  man 

That  would  not  say  his  prayers ; 
I  took  him  by  the  left  leg. 
And  threw  him  downstairs. 
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T^HERE  was  a  frogliv'din  a  well, 
^     Kitty  alone,  Kitty  alone  ; 
There  was  a  frog  liy'd  in  a  well, 
Kitty  alone,  and  I ! 


There  was  a  frog  liv'd  in  a  well. 
And  a  farce^  mouse  in  a  mill ; 
Cock  me  cary,  Kitty  alone, 
Kitty  alone  and  I. 

This  frog  he  would  a-wooing  ride, 

Kitty  alone,  etc. ; 
This  frog  he  would  a-wooing  ride. 
And  on  a  snail  he  got  astride ; 

Cock  me  cary,  etc. 

He  rode  till  he  came  to  my  Lady  Mouse  hall, 

Kitty  alone,  etc. ; 
He  rode  till  he  came  to  my  Lady  Mouse  hall. 
And  there  he  did  both  knock  and  call ; 

Cock  me  cary,  etc. 

Quoth  he,  "  Miss  Mouse,  I've  come  to  thee," 

Kitty  alone,  etc. ; 
Quoth  he,  "  Miss  Mouse,  I've  come  to  thee. 
To  see  if  thou  canst  fancy  me  ; " 

Cock  me  cary,  etc. 

•Merry. 
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Quoth  she, "  Answer  I'll  give  you  none,'* 

Kitty  alone,  etc. ; 
Quoth  she,  "  Answer  I'll  give  you  none. 
Until  my  uncle  Rat  come  home ;  " 

Cock  me  cary,  etc. 

And  when  her  uncle  Rat  came  home, 

Kitty  alone,  etc. ; 
And  when  her  uncle  Rat  came  home, 
"  Who's  been  here  since  I've  been  gone  ? " 

Cock  me  cary,  etc. 

"  Sir,  there's  been  a  worthy  gentleman," 
^     Kitty  alone,  etc. ; 
"  Sir,  there's  been  a  worthy  gentleman. 
That's  been  here  since  you've  been  gone ; " 
Cock  me  cary,  etc. 

The  frog  he  came  whistling  through  the  brook, 

Kitty  alone,  etc. ; 
The  frog  he  came  whistling  through  the  brook. 
And  there  he  met  with  a  dainty  duck. 

Cock  me  cary,  etc. 

This  duck  she  swallow'd  him  up  with  a  pluck, 

Kitty  alone,  Kitty  alone ; 
This  duck  she  swallow'd  him  up  with  a  pluck. 
So  there's  an  end  of  my  history  book. 

Cock  me  cary,  Kitty  alone, 

Kitty  alone  and  I. 
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W 


HERE  are  you  goings  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  I'm  going  a-milking,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid  ? " 
"  You're  kindly  welcome,  sir,"  she  said. 
"What  is  your  father,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  My  father's  a  farmer,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Say,  will  you  marry  me,  my  pretty  maid  ?  '* 
"  Yes,  if  you  please,  kind  sir,"  she  said. 
"  What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
"My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,"  she  said. 
"Then  I  can't  marry  you,  my  pretty  maid  ! " 
"  Nobody  asked  you,  sir,"  she  said. 
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HUMPTY  DUMPTY  sate  on  a  wall; 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 
Three  score  men  and  three  score  more 
Cannot  place  Humpty  Dumpty  as  he  was  before. 

[^»  egg. 

CURLY  locks !  curly  locks !  wilt  thou  be  mine? 
Thou  shalt  not  wash  dishes,  nor  yet  feed  the  swine. 
But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam. 
And  feed  upon  strawberries,  sugar,  and  cream ! 

ADILLER,  adollar, 
A  ten-o*clock  scholar. 
What  makes  you  come  so  soon  ? 
You  used  to  come  at  ten  o'clock. 
But  now  you  come  at  noon. 

T^HE  north  wind  doth  blow, 

^    And  we  shall  have  snow. 

And  what  will  poor  Robin  do  then  ? 

Poor  thing ! 

He'll  sit  in  a  barn. 
And  to  keep  himself  warm. 
Will  hide  his  head  under  his  wing. 

Poor  thing ! 
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I  SAW  three  ships  come  sailing  by. 
Come  sailing  by,  come  sailing  by ; 
I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  by. 

On  New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in  them  then. 
Was  in  them  then,  was  in  them  then  ? 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in  them  then. 
On  New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning? 

Three  pretty  girls  were  in  them  then. 

Were  in  them  then,  were  in  them  then ; 

Three  pretty  girls  were  in  them  then. 

On  New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  one  could  whistle,  and  one  could  sing. 
And  one  could  play  on  the  violin — 

Such  joy  there  was  at  my  wedding. 

On  New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning. 
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MY  true  love  lives  far  from  me, 
Perrie,  Merrie,  Dixie,  Dominie. 
Many  a  rich  present  he  sends  to  me, 

Petrum,  Partrum,  Paradise,  Temporie, 
Perrie,  Merrie,  Dixie,  Dominie. 

He  sent  me  a  goose  without  a  bone ; 
He  sent  me  a  cherry  without  a  stone. 
Petrum,  etc. 

He  sent  me  a  Bible  no  man  could  read ; 
He  sent  me  a  blanket  without  a  thread. 
Petrum,  etc. 

How  could  there  be  a  gobse  without  a  bone  ? 
How  could  there  be  a  cherry  without  a  stone  ? 
Petrum,  etc. 

How  could  there  be  a  Bible  no  man  could  read  ? 
How  could  there  be  a  blanket  without  a  thread  ? 
Petrum,  etc. 

When  the  goose  is  in  the  egg-shell,  there  is  no 

bone; 
When  the  cherry  is  in  the  blossom,  there  is  no 

stone. 
Petrum,  etc. 

When  the  Bible  is  in  the  press  no  man  it  can  read ; 
When  the  wool  is  on  the  sheep's  back,  there  is  no 
thread. 
Petrum,  etc. 
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npHERE  were  three  jovial  Welshmen, 
^    As  1  have  heard  them  say, 
And  they  would  go  a-hunting 
Upon  St.  David's  day. 

All  the  day  they  hunted, 

And  nothing  could  they  find 

But  a  ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  with  the  wind. 

One  said  it  was  a  ship ; 

The  other  he  said  nay ; 
The  third  said  it  was  a  house. 

With  the  chimney  blown  away. 

And  all  the  night  they  hunted. 
And  nothing  could  they  find 

But  the  moon  a^gliding, 
A-gliding  with  the  wind. 

One  said  it  was  the  moon ; 

The  other  he  said  nay ; 
The  third  said  it  was  a  cheese. 

And  half  o't  cut  away. 

And  all  the  day  they  hunted. 
And  nothing  could  they  find 

But  a  hedgehog  in  a  bramble-bush^ 
And  that  they  left  behind. 
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The  first  said  it  was  a  hedgehog ; 

The  second  he  said  nay ; 
The  third  it  was  a  pin-cushion, 

And  the  pins  stuck  in  wrong  way. 

And  all  the  night  they  hunted, 

And  nothing  could  they  find 
But  a  hare  in  a  turnip  field. 

And  that  they  left  behind. 

The  first  said  it  was  a  hare ; 

The  second  he  said  nay  ; 
The  third  said  it  was  a  calf, , 

And  the  cow  had  run  away. 

And  all  the  day  they  hunted. 
And  nothing  could  they  find 

But  an  owl  in  a  holly-tree, 
And  that  they  left  behind. 

One  said  it  was  an  owl ; 

The  other  he  said  nay ; 
The  third  said  'twas  an  old  man. 

And  his  beard  growing  gray. 

FOUR  and  twenty  tailors  went  to  kill  a  snail ; 
The  best  man  among  them  durst  not  touch  her  tail. 
She  put  out  her  horns  like  a  little  Kyloe  cow ; 
Run,  tailors,  run,  or  she'll  kill  you  all  e'en  now. 
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A  FARMER  went  trotting    . 
Upon  his  gray  mare ; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump  ! 
With  his  daughter  behind  him. 

So  rosy  and  fair  ; 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump ! 

A  raven  cried  "  Croak  " ; 

And  they  all  tumbled  down ; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump ! 
The  mare  broke  her  knees, 

And  the  farmer  his  crown ; 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump. 

The  mischievous  raven 

Flew  laughing  away ; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump  ! 
And  vowed  he  would  serve  them 

The  same  the  next  day  ; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump ! 

9t 

A  CARRION  crow  sat  on  an  oak, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do, 
Watching  a  tailor  shape  his  cloak ; 
Sing  heigh  ho,  the  carrion  crow, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do. 
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Wife,  bring  me  my  old  bent  bow, 

Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do. 

That  I  may  shoot  yon  carrion  crow ; 
Sing  heigh  ho,  the  carrion  crow, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do. 

The  tailor  he  shot  and  missed  his  mark, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do, 

And  shot  his  own  sow  quite  through  the  heart ; 
Sing  heigh  ho,  the  carrion  crow, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do. 

Wife,  bring  brandy  in  a  spoon, 

Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do. 

For  our  old  sow  is  in  a  swoon ; 
Sing  heigh  ho,  the  carrion  crow, 
Fol  de  riddle,  lol  de  riddle,  hi  ding  do. 

GAY  go  up  and  gay  go  down. 
To  ring  the  bells  of  London  town. 

BulFs-eyes  and  targets. 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Marg'ret's. 

Brickbats  and  tiles, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Giles'. 

Halfpence  and  farthings. 
Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's. 
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Oranges  and  lemons, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement^s. 

Pancakes  and  fritters, 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's. 

Two  sticks  and  an  apple. 
Say  the  bells  at  Whitechapel. 

Old  Father  Baldpate, 

Say  the  slow  bells  at  Aldgate. 

You  owe  me  ten  shillings. 
Say  the  bells  at  St.  Helen's. 

Pokers  and  tongs, 

Say  the  bells  at  St.  John's. 

Kettles  and  pans, 

Say  the  bells  at  St.  Ann's. 

When  will  you  pay  me? 
Say  the  bells  at  Old  Bailey. 

When  I  grow  rich. 

Say  the  bells  at  Shoreditch. 

Pray  when  will  that  be  ? 
Say  the  bells  of  Stepney. 

I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 
Says  the  great  bell  at  Bow, 
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f]|     MOTHER    HUBBARD 

AND   HER    DOG 

jU^LD  Mother  Hubbard 
I     I       Went  to  the  cupboard 
l^j^   To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone ; 
i  D  j    But  when  she  came  there 
IL^   The  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

She  went  to  the  baker's 
To  buy  him  some  bread, 

But  when  she  came  back 
The  poor  dog  was  dead. 


She  went  to  the  joiner's 
To  buy  him  a  coffin. 

But  when  she  came  back 
The  poor  dog  was  laughing. 

She  took  a  clean  dish 
To  get  him  some  tripe, 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

She  went  to  the  fishmonger's 
To  buy  him  some  fish, 
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And  when  she  came  back 
He  was  licking  the  dish. 

She  went  to  the  ale-house 
To  get  him  some  beer. 

But  when  she  got  back 
The  dog  sat  in  a  chain 

She  went  to  the  tavern 
For  white  wine  and  red. 

But  when  she  came  back 
The  dog  stood  on  his  head. 

She  went  to  the  hatter's 

To  buy  him  a  hat, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

She  went  to  the  barber's 

To  buy  him  a  wig, 
But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

She  went  to  the  fruiterer's 
To  buy  him  some  finit. 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  playing  the  flute. 

She  went  to  the  tailor's 
To  buy  him  a  coat, 
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But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  riding  a  goat. 

She  went  to  the  cobbler's 
To  buy  him  some  shoes. 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  reading  the  news. 

She  went  to  the  seamstress 
To  buy  him  some  linen. 

But  when  she  came  back 
The  dog  was  spinning. 

She  went  to  the  hosier's 
To  buy  him  some  hose. 

But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dress'd  in  his  clothes. 

The  dame  made  a  curtsey, 
The  dog  made  a  bow ; 

The  dame  said,  "  Your  servant," 
The  dog  said,  "  Bow,  wow." 
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1SAW  a  ship  a-sailing, 
A-sailing  on  the  sea  ; 
And,  oh !  it  was  all  laden 
With  pretty  things  for  thee ! 
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There  were  comfits  in  the  cabin. 

And  apples  in  the  hold ; 
The  sails  were  made  of  silk. 

And  the  masts  were  made  of  gold. 

The  four-and-twenty  sailors 
That  stood  between  the  decks. 

Were  four-and-twenty  white  mice 
With  chains  about  their  necks. 

The  captain  was  a  duck, 

With  a  packet  on  his  back ; 
And  when  the  ship  began  to  move, 

The  captain  said,  ^^  Quack !  quack ! 

•X*HIS  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

2.  This  is  the  malt 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

3.  This  is  the  rat. 
That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

4.  This  is  the  cat. 
That  kill'd  the  rat. 
That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

5.  This  is  the  dog. 
That  worried  the  cat, 
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That  kiird  the  rat, 

That  ate  the  malt, 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

6.  This  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 
That  toss'd  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kill'd  the  rat, 

That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

7.  This  is  the  msuden  all  forlorn. 

That  milk'd  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn. 

That  toss'd  the  dog. 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kiird  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

8.  This  is  the  man  all  tatter'd  and  torn. 
That  kiss*d  the  maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milk'd  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn. 

That  toss'd  the  dog, 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kiird  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

9.  This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn. 
That  married  the  man  all  tatter'd  and  torn, 
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That  kiss'd  the  maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milk'd  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn. 

That  toss'd  the  dog. 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kiird  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

10.  This  is  the  cock  that  crow'd  in  the  morn. 
That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn. 
That  married  the  man  all  tatter'd  and  torn. 
That  kiss'd  the  maiden  all  forlorn, 

That  milk'd  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 

That  toss'd  the  dog,    • 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kill'd  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

11.  This  is  the  farmer  sowing  his  corn. 

That  kept  the  cock  that  crow'd  in  the  morn. 

That  waked  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn. 

That  married  the  man  all  tatter'd  and  torn. 

That  kiss'd  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

That  milk'd  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn^ 

That  toss'd  the  dog. 

That  worried  the  cat. 

That  kill'd  the  rat. 

That  ate  the  malt. 

That  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
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AN  old  woman  was  sweeping 
her  house,  and  she  found  a 
little  crooked  sixpence.  "  What/* 
said  she,  ^^  shall  I  do  with  this 
little  sixpence  ?  I  will  go  to  mar- 
ket, and  buy  a  little  pig." 

As  she  was  coming  home,  she 
came  to  a  stile  ;  but  the  pig  would 
not  go  over  the  stile. 
She  went  a  little   further,  and  she  met  a  dog.     So 
she  said  to  the  dog — 

"  Dog,  dog,  bite  pig  ! 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile ; 
And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night." 

But  the  dog  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  a  stick.    So 
she  said — 

"  Stick,  stick,  beat  dog ! 
Dog  won't  bite  pig ; 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile. 
And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night." 

But  the  stick  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  a  fire.     So 
she  said — 

"  Fire,  fire,  burn  stick ! 
Stick  won't  beat  dog ; 
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Dog  won't  bite  pig ; 

Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile. 

And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night." 

But  the  fire  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  some  water. 
So  she  said — 

"  Water,  water,  quench  fire ; 
Fire  won't  burn  stick ; 
Stick  won't  beat  dog  ; 
Dog  won't  bite  pig ; 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile, 
And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night." 

But  the  water  would  not. 

So  she  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  an  ox.     So 
she  said — 

"  Ox,  ox,  drink  water ! 
Water  won't  quench  fire  ; 
Fire  won't  burn  stick ; 
Stick  won't  beat  dog  ; 
Dog  won't  bite  pig ; 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile. 
And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night." 

But  the  ox  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  a  butcher.     So 
she  said — 
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"  Butcher,  butcher,  kill  ox ! 
Ox  won't  drink  water ; 
Water  won't  quench  fire ; 
Fire  won't  burn  stick ; 
Stick  won't  beat  dog ; 
Dog  won't  bite  pig ; 
Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile, 
And  I  shan't  get  homp  to-night." 

But  the  butcher  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  a  rope.     So 
she  said — 

"  Rope,  rope,  hang  butcher ! 

Butcher  won't  kill  ox  ; 

Ox  won't  drink  water ; 

Water* won't  quench  fire ; 

Fire  won't  burn  stick  ; 

Stick  won't  beat  dog ; 

Dog  won't  bite  pig  ; 

Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile, 

And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night." 

But  the  rope  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  a  rat.     So 
she  said — 

"  Rat,  rat,  gnaw  rope  ! 
Rope  won't  hang  butcher ; 
Butcher  won't  kill  ox ; 
Ox  won't  drink  water  ; 
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Water  won't  quench  fire  ; 

Fire  won't  burn  stick ; 

Stick  won't  beat  dog ; 

Dog  won't  bite  pig ; 

Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile, 

And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night/' 

But  the  rat  would  not. 

She  went  a  little  further,  and  she  met  a  cat.  So 
she  said — 

"  Cat,  cat,  kill  rat ; 

Rat  won't  gnaw  rope ; 

Rope  won't  hang  butcher ; 

Butcher  won't  kill  ox ; 

Ox  won't  drink  water  ; 

Water  won't  quench  fire ; 

Fire  won't  burn  stick  ; 

Stick  won't  beat  dog ; 

Dog  won't  bite  pig ; 

Pig  won't  get  over  the  stile. 

And  I  shan't  get  home  to-night/* 

The  cat  said,  "  If  you  will  give  me  a  saucer  of  milk, 
I  will  kill  the  rat." 

So  the  old  woman  gave  the  cat  the  milk,  and  when 
she  had  lapped  up  the  milk — 

The  cat  began  to  kill  the  rat ; 
The  rat  began  to  gnaw  the  rope ; 
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The  rope  began  to  hang  the  butcher; 

The  butcher  began  to  kill  the  ox ; 

The  ox  began  to  drink  the  water  ; 

The  water  began  to  quench  the  fire ; 

The  fire  began  to  burn  the  stick ; 

The  stick  began  to  beat  the  dog ; 

The  dog  began  to  bite  the  pig ; 

The  pig  jumped  over  the  stile. 

And  so  the  old  woman  got  home  that  night 

I  LOVE  sixpence,  pretty  little  sixpence, 
I  love  sixpence  better  than  my  life ; 
I  spent  a  penny  of  it,  I  spent  another. 
And  took  fourpence  home  to  my  wife. 

Oh,  my  little  fourpence,  pretty  little  fourpence, 
I  love  fourpence  better  than  my  life ;' 

I  spent  a  penny  of  it,  I  spent  another. 
And  I  took  twopence  home  to  my  wife. 

Oh,  my  little  twopence,  my  pretty  little  twopence, 
I  love  twopence  better  than  my  life ; 

I  spent  a  penny  of  it,  I  spent  another. 
And  I  took  nothing  home  to  my  wife. 

Oh,  my  little  nothing,  my  pretty  little  nothing. 
What  will  nothing  buy  for  my  wife  ? 

I  have  nothing,  I  spend  nothing, 
I  love  nothing  better  than  my  wife. 
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D  R  A  K  EST  AI  L 

"pVRAKESTAIL  was  very  little,  that  is  why  he  was 
^^  called  Drakestail ;  but  tiny  as  he  was  he  had 
brains,  and  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  for  having  begun 
with  nothing  he  ended  by  amassing  a  hundred  crowns. 
Now  the  king  of  the  country,  who  was  very  extravagant 
and  never  kept  any  money,  having  heard  that  Drakestail 
had  some,  went  one  day  in  his  own  person  to  borrow  his 
hoard,  and,  my  word,  in  those  days  Drakestail  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  having  lent  money  to  the  king.  But  after 
the  first  and  second  year,  seeing  that  they  never  even 
dreamed  of  paying  the  interest,  he  became  uneasy,  so 
much  so  that  at  last  he  resolved  to  go  and  see  his 
majesty  himself,  and  get  repaid.  So  one  fine  morning 
Drakestail,  very  spruce  and  fresh,  takes  the  road,  singing : 
**  Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  get  my  money 
back?" 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  friend  Fox,  on  his 
rounds  that  way. 

"  Good-morning,  neighbor,"  says  the  friend,  "  whei  * 
are  you  oflT  to  so  early  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  the  king  for  what  he  owes  me." 

"  Oh !  take  me  with  thee  1 " 

Drakestail  said  to  himself:  *^  One  can't  have  too  many 
friends."  •  .  T  "  I  will,"  says  he,  "  but  going  on  all-fours 
you  will  soon  be  tired.     Make  yourself  quite  small,  get 
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into  my  throat — go  into  my  gizzard  and  I  will  carry 
you." 

"  Happy  thought ! "  says  friend  Fox. 

He  takes  bag  and  baggage,  and,  presto !  is  gone  like 
a  letter  into  the  post. 

And  Drakestail  is  ofF  again,  all  spruce  and  fresh,  still 
singing : 

^' Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  have  my 
money  back  ? " 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  his  lady  friend 
Ladder,  leaning  on  her  wall. 

*^  Good-morning,  my  duckling,"  says  the  lady  friend, 
"  whither  away  so  bold  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  the  king  for  what  he  owes  me." 

«Oh!  take  me  with  thee!" 

Drakestail  said  to  himself:  ^^  One  can't  have  too 
many  friends."  ..."  I  will,"  says  he,  "  but  with  your 
wooden  legs  you  will  soon  be  tired.  Make  yourself 
quite  small,  get  into  my  throat — go  into  my  gizzard  and 
I  will  carry  you." 

**  Happy  thought ! "  says  my  friend  Ladder,  and 
nimble,  bag  and  baggage,  goes  to  keep  company  with 
friend  Fox. 

And  "Quack,  quack,  quack."  Drakestail  is  off 
again,  singing  and  spruce  as  before.  A  little  further 
he  meets  his  sweetheart,  my  friend  River,  wandering 
quietly  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Thou,  my  cherub,"  says  she,  "  whither  so  lone- 
some, with  arching  tail,  on  this  muddy  road  ? " 
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'^  I  am  going  to  the  king,  you  know,  for  what  lie 
owes  me." 

"  Oh  1  take  me  with  thee ! " 

Drakestail  said  to  himself:  "  We  can*t  be  too  many 
friends."  ..."  I  will,"  says  he,  "  but  you  who  sleep 
while  you  walk  will  soon  be  tired.  Make  yourself  quite 
small,  get  into  my  throat — go  into  my  gizzard  and  I  will 
carry  you." 

"  Ah  !  happy  thought ! "  says  my  friend  River. 

She  takes  bag  and  baggage,  and  glou,  glou,  glou,  she 
takes  her  place  between  friend  Fox  and  my  friend  Ladder. 

And  "  Quack,  quack,  quack."  Drakestail  is  ofF  again 
singing. 

A  little  further  on  he  meets  comrade  Wasp's-nest, 
manoeuvring  his  wasps. 

"  Well,  good-morning,  friend  Drakestail,"  said  com- 
rade Wasp*s-nest,  "  where  are  we  bound  for  so  spruce 
and  fresh  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  the  king  for  what  he  owes  me.'* 

"  Oh  !  take  me  with  thee  !  " 

Drakestail  said  to  himself:  "  One  can't  have  too 
many  friends."  ..."  1  will,"  says  he,  "  but  with  your 
battalion  to  drag  along,  you  will  soon  be  tired.  Make 
yourself  quite  small,  go  into  my  throat — get  into  my 
gizzard  and  I  will  carry  you." 

"  By  Jove !  that's  a  good  idea ! "  says  comrade 
Wasp's-nest. 

And  left  file !  he  takes  the  same  road  to  join  the 
others  with  all  his  party.     There  was  not  much  more 
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room,  but  by  closing  up  a  bit  they  managed.  .  .  .  And 
Drakestail  is  off  again  singing. 

He  arrived  thus  at  the  capital,  and  threaded  his  way 
straight  up  the  High  Street^  still  running  and  singing, 
"Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  get  my  money 
back  ?  "  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  good  folks,  till 
he  came  to  the  king's  palace. 

He  strikes  with  the  knocker :  "  Toe !  toe  !  " 

"  Who  is  there  ? "  asks  the  porter,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  wicket. 

"'Tis  I,  Drakestail.     I  wish  to  speak  to  the  king." 

"  Speak  to  the  king !  .  .  .  That's  easily  said.  The 
king  is  dining,  and  will  not  be  disturbed." 

"Tell  him  that  it  is  I,  and  I  have  come  he  well 
knows  why." 

The  porter  shuts  his  wicket  and  goes  up  to  say  it  to 
the  king,  who  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a 
napkin  round  his  neck,  and  all  his  ministers. 

"  Good,  good  !  "  said  the  king,  laughing.  "  I  know 
what  it  is !  Make  him  come  in,  and  put  him  with  the 
turkeys  and  chickens." 

The  portfcr  descends. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  enter." 

"  Good  !  "  says  Drakestail  to  himself,  "  I  shall  now 
See  how  they  eat  at  court." 

"  This  way,  this  way,"  says  the  porter.  "  One  step 
farther.  .  .  .  There,  there  you  are." 

"  How  ?  what  ?  in  the  poultry  yard  ? " 

Fancy  how  vexed  Drakestail  was  1 
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"  Ah !  so  that's  it,"  says  he.  "  Wait !  I  will  compel 
you  to  receive  me.  Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I 
get  my  money  back  ? "  But  turkeys  and  chickens  are 
creatures  who  don't  like  people  that  are  not  as  them- 
selves. When  they  saw  the  new-comer  and  how  he  was 
made,  and  when  they  heard  him  crying  too,  they  began 
to  look  black  at  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  does  he  want  ?  " 

Finally  they  rushed  at  him  all  together,  to  overwhelm 
him  with  pecks. 

"  I  am  lost ! "  said  Drakestail  to  himself,  when  by 
good  luck  he  remembers  his  comrade,  friend  Fox,  and  he 
cries: 

**  Reynard,  Reyxiard,  come  out  of  your  earth. 
Or  Drakestairs  life  is  of  little  worth." 

Then  friend  Fox,  who  was  only  waiting  for  these 
words,  hastens  out,  throws  himself  on  the  wicked  fowls, 
and  quick  !  quack !  he  tears  them  to  pieces ;  so  much  so 
that  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  there  was  not  one  left 
alive. 

And  Drakestail,  quite  content,  began  to  sing  again, 
^' Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  get  my  money 
back  ? " 

When  the  king,  who  was  still  at  table,  heard  this  re- 
frain, and  the  poultry  woman  came  to  tell  him  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  yard,  he  was  terribly  annoyed. 

He  ordered  them  to  throw  this  tail  of  a  drake  into 
the  well,  to  make  an  end  of  him. 

And  it  was  done  as  he  commanded.     Drakestail  was 
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in  despair  of  getting  himself  out  of  such  a  deep  hole, 
when  he  remembered  his  lady  friend,  the  Ladder. 

**  Ladder,  Ladder,  come  out  of  thy  hold. 
Or  Drakestail*s  days  will  soon  be  told.*' 

My  friend  Ladder,  who  was  only  waiting  for  these 
words,  hastens  out,  leans  her  two  arms  on  the  edge  of 
the  well,  then  Drakestail  climbs  nimbly  on  her  back,  and 
hop !  he  is  in  the  yard,  where  he  begins  to  sing  louder 
than  ever. 

When  the  king,  who  was  still  at  table  and  laughing 
at  the  good  trick  he  had  played  his  creditor,  heard  him 
again  reclaiming  his  money,  he  became  livid  with  rage. 

He  commanded  that  the  furnace  should  be  heated, 
and  this  tail  of  a  drake  thrown  into  it,  because  he  must 
be  a  sorcerer. 

The  furnace  was  soon  hot,  but  this  time  Drakestail 
was  not  so  afraid;  he  counted  on  his  sweetheart,  my 
friend  River. 

*•  Riyer,  River,  outward  flow, 
Or  to  death  Drakestail  must  go." 

My  friend  River  hastens  out,  and  errouf !  throws 
herself  into  the  furnace,  which  she  floods,  with  all  the 
people  who  had  lighted  it ;  after  which  she  flowed  growl- 
ing into  the  hall  of  the  palace  to  the  height  of  more  than 
four  feet. 

And  Drakestail,  quite  content,  begins  to  swim,  sing- 
ing dcafeningly,  "  Quack,  quack,  quack,  when  shall  I  get 
my  money  back  ?  " 
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The  king  was  still  at  table,  and  thought  himself 
quite  sure  of  his  game ;  but  when  he  heard  Drakestail 
singing  again,  and  when  they  told  him  all  that  had  passed, 
he  became  furious  and  got  up  from  the  table  brandishing 
his  fists. 

"  Bring  him  here,  and  I'll  cut  his  throat!  bring  him 
him  here  quick  !  '*  cried  he. 

And  quickly  two  footmen  ran  to  fetch  Drakestail. 

"  At  last,"  said  the  poor  chap,  going  up  the  great 
stairs,  "they  have  decided  to  receive  me." 

Imagine  his  terror  when  on  entering  he  sees  the  king 
as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  all  his  mihisters  attending  him 
standing  sword  in  hand.  He  thought  this  time  it  was 
all  up  with  him.  Happily,  he  remembered  that  there 
was  still  one  remaining  friend,  and  he  cried  with  dying 
accents : 

'*  WaspVnest,  Wasp*s-nest,  make  a  sally, 
Or  Drakestail  nevermore  may  rally." 

Hereupon  the  scene  changes. 

"  Bs,  bs,  bayonet  them  !  "  The  brave  Wasp's-nest 
rushes  out  with  all  his  wasps.  They  threw  themselves 
on  the  infuriated  king  and  his  ministers,  and  stung,  them 
so  fiercely  in  the  face  that  they  lost  their  heads,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  hide  themselves,  they  all  jumped  pell- 
mell  from  the  window  and  broke  their  necks  on  the 
pavement. 

Behold  Drakestail,  much  astonished,  all  alone  in  the 
big  saloon  and  master  of  the  field.  He  could  not  get 
over  it. 
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Nevertheless,  he  remembered  shortly  what  he  had 
come  for  to  the  palace,  and  improving  the  occasion,  he 
set  to  work  to  hunt  for  his  dear  money.  But  in  vain  he 
rummaged  in  all  the  drawers :  he  found  nothing ;  all  had 
been  spent. 


And  ferreting  thus  from  room  to  room  he  came  at 
last  to  the  one  with  the  throne  in  it,  and  feeling  fatigued, 
he  sat  himself  down  on  it  to  think  over  his  adventure. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  people  had  found  their  king  and 
his  ministers  with  their  feet  in  the  air  on  the  pavement, 
and  they  had  gone  into  the  palace  to  know  how  it  had 
occurred.    On  entering  the  throne-room,  when  the  crowd 
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saw  that  there  was  already  some  one  on  the  royal  seat, 
they  broke  out  in  cries  of  surprise  and  joy : 

«  The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  king  1 
Heaven  has  sent  us  down  this  thing." 

Drakestail,  who  was  no  longer  surprised  at  anything, 
received  the  acclamations  of  the  people  as  if  he  had  never 
done  anything  else  all  his  life. 

A  few  of  them  certainly  murmured  that  a  Drakestail 
would  make  a  fine  king ;  those  who  knew  him  replied 
that  a  knowing  Drakestail  was  a  more  worthy  king  than 
a  spendthrift  like  him  who  was  lying  on  the  pavement. 
In  short,  they  ran  and  took  the  crown  off  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  Drakestail,  whom  it 
fitted  like  wax. 

Thus  he  became  king. 

"  And  now,"  said  he  after  the  ceremony,  "  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  let's  go  to  supper.     I  am  so  hungry  !  " 
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THE    THREE    LITTLE    PIGS 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  when  pigs  could  talk  and  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  bacon,  there  lived  an  old 
piggy  mother  with  her  three  little  sons. 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  home  in  the  middle  of  an 
oak  forest,  and  were  all  just  as  happy  as  the  day  was^ 
long,  until  one  sad  year  the  acorn  crop  failed ;  then,  in- 
deed, poor  Mrs.  Piggy-wiggy  often  had  hard  work  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

One  day  she  called  her  sons  to  her,  and,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  told  them  that  she  must  send  them  out  into 
the  wide  world  to  seek  their  fortune. 

She  kissed  them  all  round,  and  the  three  little  pigs 
set  out  upon  their  travels,  each  taking  a  different  road, 
and  carrying  a  bundle  slung  on  a  stick  across  his  shoulder. 

The  first  little  pig  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a 
man  carrying  a  bundle  of  straw ;  so  he  said  to  him, 
**  Please,  man,  give  me  that  straw  to  build  me  a  house  ? " 
The  man  was  very  good-natured,  so  he  gave  him  the 
bundle  of  straw,  and  the  little  pig  bytilt  a  pretty  little 
house  with  it. 

No  sooner  was  it  finished,  and  the  little  pig  thinking 
of  going  to  bed,  than  a  wolf  came  along,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  said,  **  Little  pig,  little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 

But  the  little  pig  laughed  softly,  and  answered,  ^^  No, 
no,  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny-chin-chin." 
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Then  said  the  wolf  sternly,  "  I  will  make  you  let  me 
in  ;  for  Til  huff,  and  Til  puff,  and  1*11  blow  your  house 
in!" 

So  he  huffed  and  he  puffed,  and  he  blew  his  house 
in,  because,  you  see,  it  was  only  of  straw  and  too  light ; 
and  when  he  had  blown  the  house  in,  he  ate  up  the  little 
pig,  and  did  not  leave  so  much  as  the  tip  of  his  tail. 

The  second  little  pig  also  met  a  man,  and  he  was 
carrying  a  bundle  of  furze;  so  piggy  said  politely, 
"  Please,  kind  man,  will  you  give  me  that  furze  to  build 
me  a  house  ? " 

The  man  agreed,  and  piggy  set  to  work  to  build  him- 
self a  snug  little  house  before  the  night  came  on.  It  was 
scarcely  finished  when  the  wolf  came  along  and  said, 
"  Little  pig,  little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 

"  No,  no,  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny-chin-chin,"  an- 
swered the  second  little  pig. 

"Then  Til  huff,  and  I'll  puff,  and  Til  blow  your 
house  in  ! "  said  the  wolf.  So  he  huffed  and  he  pufied, 
and  he  puffed  and  he  huffed,  and  at  last  he  blew  the 
house  in,  and  gobbled  the  little  pig  up  in  it  trice. 

Now,  the  third  little  pig  met  a  man  with  a  load  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  he  said,  "  Please,  man,  will  you 
give  me  those  bricks  to  build  a  house  with  ? " 

So  the  man  gave  him  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and  a 
little  trowel  as  well,  and  the  little  pig  built  himself  a  nice 
strong  little  house.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  the  wolf 
came  to  call,  just  as  he  had  done  to  the  other  little  pigs, 
and  said,  "  Little  pig,  little  pig,  let  me  in  ! " 
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But  the  little  pig  answered,  "  No,  no,  by  the  hair  of 
my  chinny-chin-chin." 

"  Then,"  said  the  wolf,  "  Til  huff,  and  Til  puff,  and 
I'll  blow  your  house  in  !" 

Well,  he  huffed  and  he  puffed,  and  he  puffed  and 
he  huffed,  and  he  huffed  and  he  puffed ;  but  he  could 
nos  get  the  house  down. 

At  last  he  had  no  breath  left  to  huff  and  puff  with,  so 
he  sat  down  outside  the  little  pig's  house  and  thought 
for  a  while. 

Presently  he  called  out,  "  Little  pig,  I  know  where 
there  is  a  nice  field  of  turnips." 

"  Where  ? "  said  the  little  pig. 

"  Behind  the  farmer's  house,  three  fields  away,  and  if 
you  will  be  ready  to-morrow  morning  I  will  call  for  you, 
and  we  will  go  together  and  get  some  breakfast." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  little  pig ;  "  I  will  be  sure  to 
be  ready.     What  time  do  you  mean  to  start  ?  " 

"  At  six  o'clock,"  replied  the  wolf. 

Well,  the  wise  little  pig  got  up  at  five,  scampered 
away  to  the  field,  and  brought  home  a  fine  load  of  tur- 
nips before  the  wolf  came.  At  six  o'clock  the  wolf 
came  to  the  little  pig's  house  and  said,  ^^  Little  pig,  are 
you  ready  ? " 

"  Ready  !  "  cried  the  little  pig.  "  Why,  I  have  been 
to  the  field  and  come  back  again  long  ago,  and  now  I 
am  busy  boiling  a  potful  of  turnips  for  breakfast." 

The  wolf  was  very  angry  indeed ;  but  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  catch  the  little  pig  somehow  or  other ;  so 
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he  told  him  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a  nice  apple- 
tree. 

"  Where  ? "  said  the  little  pig. 

"  Round  the  hill  in  the  squire's  orchard,"  the  wolf 
said.  ^'  So  if  you  will  promise  to  play  me  no  tricks,  I 
will  come  for  you  to-morrow  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
and  we  will  go  there  together  and  get  some  rosy-cheeked 
apples." 

The  next  morning  piggy  got  up  at  four  o'clock  and 
was  off  and  away  long  before  the  wolf  came.  * 

But  the  orchard  was  a  long  way  off,  and  besides,  he 
had  the  tree  to  climb,  which  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a 
little  pig,  so  that  before  the  sack  he  had  brought  with 
him  was  quite  filled  he  saw  the  wolf  coming  toward  him. 

Hjd  was  dreadfully  frightened,  but  he  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  so  when  the  wolf 
said :  "  Little  pig,  why  are  you  here  before  me  ?  Are 
they  nice  apples  ? "  he  replied  at  once :  "  Yes,  very  ;  I 
will  throw  down  one  for  you  to  taste."  So  he  picked  an 
apple  and  threw  it  so  far  that  while  the  wolf  was  running 
to  fetch  it  he  had  time  to  jump  down  and  scamper  away 
home. 

The  next  day  the  wolf  came  again,  and  told  the  little 
pig  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  &ir  in  the  town  that 
afternoon,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  him. 

'*  Oh !  yes,"  said  the  pig,  "  I  will  go  with  pleasure. 
What  time  will  you  be  ready  to  start  ?  " 

"  At  half-past  three,"  said  the  wolf 

Of  course,  the  little  pig  started  long  before  the  time^ 
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went  to  the  fair,  and  bought  a  fine  large  butter-churn,  and 
was  trotting  away  with  it  on  his  back  when  he  saw  the 
wolf  coming. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  he  crept  into  the 
churn  to  hide,  and  by  so  doing  started  it  rolling. 

Down  the  hill  it  went,  rolling  over  and  over,  with  the 
little  pig  squeaking  inside. 

The  wolf  could  not  think  what  the  strange  thing  roll- 
ing down  the  hill  could  be ;  so  he  turned  tail  and  ran 
away  home  in  a  fright  without  ever  going  to  the  fair  at 
all.  He  went  to  the  little  pig's  house  to  tell  him  how 
frightened  he  had  been  by  a  large  round  thing  which 
came  rolling  past  him  down  the  hill. 

"  Ha !  ha  ! "  laughed  the  little  pig ;  "  so  I  frightened 
you,  eh  ?  I  had  been  to  the  fair  and  bought  a  butter- 
churn  ;  when  I  saw  you  I  got  inside  it  and  rolled  down 
the  hill." 

This  made  the  wolf  so  angry  that  he  would  eat  up  the 
little  pig,  and  that  nothing  should  save  him,  for  he  would 
jump  down  the  chimney. 

But  the  clever  little  pig  hung  a  pot  full  of  water  over 
the  hearth  and  then  made  a  blazing  fire,  and  just  as  the 
wolf  was  coming  down  the  chimney  he  took  off  the  cover 
and  in  fell  the  wolf.  In  a  second  the  little  pig  had  popped 
the  lid  on  again. 

Then  he  boiled  the  wolf,  and  ate  him  for  supper,  and 
after  that  he  lived  quietly  and  comfortably  all  his  days, 
and  was  never  troubled  by  a  wolf  again. 
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T^HERE  wa&  once  an  old  goat  who  had  seven  little 
*  ones,  whom  she  loved  just  as  dearly  as  your 
mother  loves  you.  One  day,  finding  that  there  was  no 
food  in  the  larder,  she  called  her  children  together  and 
said — 

"My  dears,  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  wood  to  fetch 
some  food  for  you  ;  so  promise  me  that  on  no  account 
whatever  will  you  allow  the  wolf  to  enter.  If  you  do, 
he  will  gobble  you  all  up,  and  what  will  your  poor 
mother  do  then  ?  You  must  be  very  careful,  for  he  is  a 
sly  fellow  and  might  easily  deceive  you.  Still,  you  can- 
not fail  to  recognize  him  by  his  rough  voice  and  black 
feet" 

The  little  goats  promised  their  mother  that  they 
would  be  very  careful ;  so  she  kissed  them  all,  bade  them 
good-by,  and  set  out  upon  her  way.  Before  long 
there  came  a  tap,  tap,  tapping  at  the  cottage  door,  and  a 
rough  voice  cried :  "  Open  the  door,  my  pets,  it  is  only 
mother,  and  I  have  brought  you  each  a  fine,  fresh  young 
cabbage  from  the  market." 

But  the  little  goats  answered :  "  No,  no,  that  is  not 
our  mother's  voice ;  her  tones  are  low  and  sweet.  We 
will  not  let  you  in  ;  go  away,  wicked  wolf !  " 

Then  the  wolf  went  to  a  shop  and  bought  a  lump  of 
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chalk,  which  he  swallowed,  so  that  his  voice  might  sound 
less  harsh  and  grating ;  after  that  he  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage and  knocked  at  the  door  once  more. 

"  Open  the  door,  children,"  he  cried ;  "  mother  has 
brought  you  each  a  present."  His  words  were  soft  and 
low,  but,  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  black  paw  upon  the 
window-sill,  and  the  little  goats  saw  it,  and  cried :  "  You 
are  not  our  mother ;  she  has  pretty  white  feet.  We  will 
not  open  the  door,  Mr.  Wolf." 

Then  the  wolf  ran  to  the  baker.  "  I  have  wounded 
my  foot,"  said  he ;  "  pray  bind  it  up  for  me  with  a 
piece  of  dough." 

When  the  baker  had  done  this,  the  wolf  ran  to  the 
miller.  "  Powder  my  paw  with  flour,"  he  said  ;  but  the 
miller  hesitated,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the  wolf  meant 
mischief  to  some  one.  However,  the  wicked  fellow 
threatened  to  eat  him  up  if  he  still  refused,  so  the  miller 
powdered  his  foot  quite  white,  and  the  rascal  made  his 
way  back  to  the  cottage  door. 

A  third  time  he  called  to  the  little  ones :  "  Open  the 
door :  it  is  I,  your  mother,  and  I  have  brought  you  some- 
thing nice  from  the  wood." 

"  First  show  your  paw,"  answered  the  little  goats, 
"  so  that  we  may  know  if  you  are  really  our  own  dear 
mother." 

He  laid  his  paw  upon  the  window-sill,  and  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  white,  they  thought  it  must  be  the  old 
goat,  so  they  opened  the  door,  and  in  came  the  wolf. 
Oh  1  how  frightened  they  were  i 
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One  jumped  under  the  table,  another  into  the  bed,  a 
third  into  the  oven,  a  fourth  hid  in  the  kitchen,  a  fifth 
in  the  cupboard,  a  sixth  in  the  washing-tub,  and  the 
youngest  in  the  case  of  the  old  grandfather's  clock. 

But  the  wolf  found  them  all  except  the  youngest,  and 
made  short  work  of  them.  One  after  another  he  swal- 
lowed them,  and  then,  having  had  a  hearty  meal,  he  went 
out  into  the  green  meadow,  laid  himself  down  beneath  a 
tree,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Soon  afterward  the  old  goat  came  home  from  the 
wood. 

What  a  terrible  sight  she  saw !  The  house  door 
stood  wide  open,  the  chairs  and  tables  lay  upside  down, 
the  wash-tub  was  in  pieces,  and  the  pillows  and  sheets 
were  torn  from  the  bed  and  scattered  about  the  floor. 
In  vain  she  sought  for  her  dear  little  ones.  Alas  !  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

One  after  another  she  called  them  by  name,  but  no 
one  answered  her,  until  she  came  to  the  youngest.  Then 
a  little  voice  cried  : — 

^'  Dear  mother,  1  am  hidden  in  the  clock-case." 

The  mother  opened  the  door  and  out  jumped  the 
little  goat.  With  sobs  and  cries  she  told  the  sad  story  of 
how  the  wolf  had  eaten  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
poor  old  goat  shed  bitter  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  pretty 
darlings. 

Sorrowfully  she  wandered  from  the  house,  weeping 
and  wringing  her  paws  as  she  went,  and  the  little  goat  ran 
beside  her. 
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When  they  came  to  the  meadow  they  saw  the  wolf 
lying  beneath  the  tree,  snoring  so  that  the  branches 
shook.  They  gazed  at  him  from  every  side,  and  saw 
with  amazement  that  something  was  bobbing  up  and 
down  inside  him.  '^  Ah,  me  !  '*  said  the  mother,  "  can  it 
be  possible  that  my  children  are  still  alive  after  having 
furnished  a  supper  for  that  monster  ? " 

She  sent  the  little  goat  home  to  fetch  scissors, 
needle,  and  thread,  and  then  began  to  cut  open  the  wolPs 
stomach.  No  sooner  had  she  made  a  tiny  little  slit  than 
a  little  goat  poked  out  his  head,  and  presently  the  whole 
six  were  hopping  about  on  the  soft  green  grass,  and  not 
a  bit  the  worse  for  their  adventure. 

How  the  mother  kissed  and  hugged  her  darlings ! 
She  was  quite  beside  herself  with  joy. 

"  Now,  my  pets,"  she  cried,  "  make  haste  and  fetch 
me  some  stones  from  the  riverside.  While  the  wolf 
sleeps  I  will  fill  his  stomach  with  them,  so  that  he  may 
not  miss  you  when  he  awakes." 

The  little  goats  dragged  the  heaviest  stones  they 
could  lift  and  placed  them  inside  the  wolf,  and  the 
mother  goat  stitched  him  up  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  he 
never  winked  an  eye  until  she  had  finished. 

When  at  length  he  roused  himself  and  stood  up  on 
his  legs,  the  stones  lay  heavy  on  his  chest  and  made  him 
thirsty,  so  he  went  to  the  brook  to  drink.  As  he  moved^ 
the  stones  began  to  jingle,  and  the  wolf  cried  out : 

"  This  rumbling  and  g^rtimbllng  shakes  my  very  bones ; 
I  do  believe  instead  of  goats  I*ve  swallowed  only  stones." 
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He  stooped  to  drink,  but  the  stones  were  so  heavy 
that  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  headlong  into  the  stream 
and  was  drowned. 

Then  the  goat  and  her  seven  little  ones  came  out  of 
their  hiding-places  and  danced  upon  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  singing  for  joy  because  the  wicked  wolf  was  no 
more.    ^ 

— The  Brothers  Grimm 
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A^NCE  upon  a  time  there  were  Three  Bears,  who 
^^  lived  together  in  a  house  of  their  own  in  a  wood. 
One  of  them  was  a  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  one 
was  a  Middle-sized  Bear,  and  the  other  was  a  Great, 
Huge  Bear.  They  had  each  a  pot  for  their  porridge,  a 
little  pot  for  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  a  middle- 
sized  pot  for  the  Middle  Bear ;  and  a  great  pot  for  the 
Great,  Huge  Bear.  And  they  had  each  a  chair  to  sit  in ; 
a  little  chair  for  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ;  and  a  mid- 
dle-sized chair  for  the  Middle  Bear ;  and  a  great  chair 
for  the  Great,  Huge  Bear.  And  they  had  each  a  bed  to 
sleep  in ;  a  little  bed  for  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear ; 
and  a  middle-sized  bed  for  the  Middle  Bear ;  and  a  great 
bed  for  the  Great,  Huge  Bear. 

One  day,  after  they  had  made  the  porridge  for  their 
breakfast,  and  poured  it  into  their  porridge-pots,  they 
walked  out  into  the  wood  while  the  porridge  was  cooling, 
that  they  might  not  burn  their  mouths  by  beginning  too 
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soon  to  eat  it.  And  while  they  were  walking,  a  little  old 
woman  came  to  the  house.  She  could  not  have  been  a 
good,  honest  old  woman ;  for,  first  she  looked  in  at  the 
window,  and  then  she  peeped  in  at  the  keyhole,  and 
seeing  nobody  in  the  house,  she  lifted  the  latch.  The 
door  was  not  fastened,  because  the  bears  were  good  bears, 
who  did  nobody  any  harm,  and  never  suspected  that 
anybody  would  harm  them.  So  the  little  old  woman 
opened  the  door  and  went  in ;  and  well  pleased  she  was 
when  she  saw  the  porridge  on  the  table.  If  she  had  been 
a  good  little  old  woman  she  would  have  waited  till  the 
bears  came  home,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  would  have 
asked  her  to  breakfast ;  for  they  were  good  bears — a  little 
rough  or  so,  as  the  manner  of  bears  is,  but  for  all  that 
very  good-natured  and  hospitable.  But  she  was  an  im- 
pudent, bad  old  woman,  and  set  about  helping  herself. 

So  first  she  tasted  the  porridge  of  the  Great,  Huge 
Bear,  and  that  was  too  hot  for  her ;  and  she  said  a  bad 
word  about  that.  And  then  she  tasted  the  porridge  of 
the  Middle  Bear,  and  that  was  too  cold  for  her ;  and  she 
said  a  bad  word  about  that,  too.  And  then  she  went  to 
the  porridge  of  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  tasted 
that,  and  that  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  just 
right ;  and  she  liked  it  so  well  that  she  ate  it  all  up ;  but 
the  naughty  old  woman  said  a  bad  word  about  the  little 
porridge-pot  because  it  did  not  hold  enough  for  her. 

Then  the  little  old  woman  sat  down  in  the  chair  of 
the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  and  that  was  too  hard  for  her. 
And  then  she  sat  down  in  the  chair  of  the  Middle  Bear, 
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and  that  was  too  soft  for  her.  And  then  she  sat  down 
in  the  chair  of  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  that  was 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft,  but  just  right.  So  she 
seated  herself  in  it,  and  there  she  sat  till  the  bottom  of 
the  chair  came  out,  and  down  came  she,  plump  upon  the 
ground.  And  the  naughty  old  woman  said  a  wicked 
word  about  that,  too. 

Then  the  little  old  woman  went  upstairs  into  the 
bedchamber  in  which  the  three  bears  slept.  And 
first  she  lay  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Great,  Huge 
Bear,  but  that  was  too  high  at  the  head  for  her.  And 
next  she  lay  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Middle  Bear,  and 
that  was  too  high  at  the  foot  for  her.  And  then  she  lay 
down  upon  the  bed  of  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and 
that  was  neither  too  high  at  the  head  nor  at  the  foot, 
but  just  right.  So  she  covered  herself  up  comfortably, 
and  lay  there  till  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

By  this  time,  the  three  bears  thought  their  porridge 
would  be  cool  enough ;  so  they  came  home  to  breakfast. 
Now,  the  little  old  woman  had  left  the  •  spoon  of  the 
Great,  Huge  Bear  standing  in  his  porridge. 

"SOMEBODY   HAS   BEEN   AT   MY   POR- 
RIDGE!" 

said  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  his  great,  gruff  voice.  And 
when  the  Middle  Bear  looked  at  his,  he  saw  that  the 
spoon  was  standing  in  it  too.  They  were  wooden 
spoons ;  if  they  had  been  silver  ones,  the  naughty  old 
woman  would  have  put  them  in  her  pocket. 
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"Somebody  Has  Been  At  My  Porridge!" 
said  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

Then  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear  looked  at  his,  and 
there  was  the  spoon  in  the  porridge-pot,  but  the  porridge 
was  all  gone. 

"  Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge^  and  has  eaten  it  all  up  ! 

said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little,  small,  wee 
voice. 

Upon  this,  the  three  bears,  seeing  that  some  one  had 
entered  their  house  and  eaten  up  the  Little,  Small,  Wee 
Bear's  breakfast,  began  to  look  about  them.  Now,  the 
little  old  woman  had  not  put  the  hard  cushion  straight 
when  she  rose  from  the  chair  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear. 

"SOMEBODY   HAS   BEEN    SITTING   IN    MY 

CHAIR!" 

said  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  his  great,  rough,  gruff  voice. 
And  the  little  old  woman  had  squatted  down  the  soft 
cushion  of  the  Middle  Bear. 

"Somebody  Has  Been  Sitting  In  My  Chair!" 

said  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

And  you  know  what  the  little  old  woman  had  done 
to  the  third  chair. 

"  Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair y  and  has  sat  the 
bottom  of  it  out!"' 
said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little,  small,  wee 
voice. 
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Then  the  three  bears  thought  it  necessary  that  they 
should  make  further  search ;  so  they  went  upstairs  into 
their  bedchamber.  Now,  the  little  old  woman  had 
pulled  the  pillow  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear  out  of  its 
place. 

"SOMEBODY   HAS   BEEN    LYING   IN    MY 

BED  r 
said  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  his  great,  rough,  gruiF 
voice. 

And  the  little  old  woman  had  pulled  the  bolster  of 
the  Middle  Bear  out  of  its  place. 

"Somebody  Has  Been  Lying  In  My  Bed!" 
said  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

And  when  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear  came  to  look 
at  his  bed,  there  was  the  bolster  in  its  place,  and  the  pil- 
low in  its  place  upon  the  bolster,  and  upon  the  pillow 
was  the  little  old  woman's  ugly,  dirty  head — which  was 
not  in  its  place,  for  she  had  no  business  there. 

"  Somebody  has  been  lying  in  my  bed — and  here  she  is  !  " 
said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little,  small,  wee 
voice. 

The  little  old  woman  had  heard  in  her  sleep  the  great, 
rough,  gruff  voice  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear ;  but  she  was 
so  ^t  asleep  that  it  was  no  more  to  her  than  the  roaring 
of  wind  or  the  rumbling  of  thunder.  And  she  had  heard 
the  middle  voice  of  the  Middle  Bear,  but  it  was  only  as  if 
she  had  heard  some  one  speaking  in  a  dream.    But  when 
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she  heard  the  little,  small,  wte  voice  of  the  Little,  Small, 
Wee  Bear,  it  was  so  sharp,  and  so  shrill,  that  it  awakened 
her  at  once.  Up  she  started;  and  when  she  saw  the 
Three  Bears  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  she  tumbled  herself 
out  at  the  other,  and  ran  to  the  window.  Now,  the 
window  was  wide  open,  because  the  bears,  like  good,  tidy 
bears  as  they  were,  always  opened  their  bedchamber 
window  when  they  got  up  in  the  morning.  Out  the  little 
old  woman  jumped ;  and  whether  she  broke  her  neck  in 
the  ^1,  or  ran  into  the  wood  and  was  lost  there,  or  found 
her  way  out  of  the  wood  and  was  taken  up  by  the  con- 
stable and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  vagrant 
as  she  was,  I  cannot  tell.  But  the  Three  Bears  never 
saw  anything  more  of  hen 
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LITTLE    RED    RIDING-HOOD 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  certain  village  a 
little  country  girl,  the  prettiest  creature  was  ever 
seen.  Her  mother  was  excessively  fond  of  her;  and 
her  grandmother  doted  on  her  still  more.  This  good 
woman  got  made  for  her  a  little  red  riding-hood,  which 
became  the  girl  so  extremely  well  that  everybody  called 
her  Little  Red  Riding-Hood. 

One  day  her  mother,  having  made  some  custards,  said 
to  her : 

**  Go,  my  dear,  and  see  how  thy  grandmamma  does, 
for  I  hear  she  has  been  very  ill ;  carry  her  a  custard,  and 
this  little  pot  of  butter." 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood  set  out  immediately  to  go 
to  her  grandmother,  who  lived  in  another  village. 

As  she  was  going  through  the  wood,  she  met  with 
Gaffer  Wolf,  who  had  a  very  great  mind  to  eat  her  up, 
but  he  durst  not,  because  of  some  fagot-makers  hard  by 
in  the  forest.  He  asked  her  whither  she  was  going. 
The  poor  child,  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  stay  and  hear  a  wolf  talk,  said  to  him : 

"  I  am  going  to  see  my  grandmamma  and  carry  her 
a  custard  and  a  little  pot  of  butter  from  my  mamma." 

«  Does  she  live  far  off? "  said  the  Wolf. 

"Oh!  ay,"  answered  Little  Red  Riding-Hood;  "it 
is  beyond  that  mill  you  see  there,  at  the  first  house  in 
the  village." 
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"Well,"  said  the  Wolf,  "and  I'll  go  and  see  her  too. 
I'll  go  this  way  and  go  you  that,  and  we  shall  see  who 
will  be  there  soonest." 

The  Wolf  began  to  run  as  fast  as  he  could,  taking  the 
nearest  way,  and  the  little  girl  went  by  that  furthest  about, 
diverting  herself  in  gathering  nuts,  running  after  butter- 
flies, and  making  nosegays  of  such  little  flowers  as  she  met 
with.  The  Wolf  was  not  long  before  he  got  to  the  old 
woman's  house.     He  knocked  at  the  door — tap,  tap. 

"Who's  there?" 

"  Your  grandchild.  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,"  replied 
the  Wolf,  counterfeiting  her  voice,  "  who  has  brought 
you  a  custard  and  a  little  pot  of  butter  sent  you  by 
mamma. 

The  good  grandmother,  who  was  in  bed,  because  she 
was  somewhat  ill,  cried  out : 

"  Pull  the  bobbin,  and  the  latch  will  go  up." 

The  Wolf  pulled  the  bobbin,  and  the  door  opened, 
and  then  presently  he  fell  upon  the  good  woman  and  ate 
her  up  in  a  moment,  for  it  was  above  three  days  that  he 
had  not  touched  a  bit.  He  then  shut  the  door  and  went 
into  the  grandmother's  bed,  expecting  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood,  who  came  some  time  afterward  and  knocked  at 
the  door — tap,  tap. 

"  Who's  there  ?  " 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  hearing  the  big  voice  of  the 
Wolf,  was  at  first  afraid ;  but  believing  her  grandmother 
had  got  a  cold  and  was  hoarse,  answered : 

"  'Tis  your  grandchild,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  who 
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has  brought  you  a  custard  and  a  little  pot  of  butter 

mamma  sends  you." 

The  Wolf  cried  out  to  her,  softening  his  voice  as 

much  as  he  could : 

"  Pull  the  bobbin,  and  the  latch  will  go  up." 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood  pulled  the  bobbin,  and  the 

door  opened. 

The  Wolf,  seeing  her  come  in,  said  to  her,  hiding 

himself  under  the  bedclothes  : 

"  Put  the  custard  and  the  little  pot  of  butter  upon 

the  stool,  and  come  and  lie  down  with  me." 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood  undressed  herself  and  went 

into  bed,  where,  being  greatly  amazed  to  see  how  her 

grandmother  looked   in    her  night-clothes,  she  said  to 

her: 

"  Grandmamma,  what  great  arms  you  have  got !  " 

"That  is  the  better  to  hug  thee,  my  dear." 

"  Grandmamma,  what  great  legs  you  have  got !  " 

"  That  is  to  run  the  better,  my  child." 

"  Grandmamma,  what  great  ears  you  have  got !  " 

"  That  is  to  hear  the  better,  my  child." 

"  Grandmamma,  what  great  eyes  you  have  got !  " 

"  It  is  to  see  the  better,  my  child." 

"  Grandmamma,  what  great  teeth  you  have  got !  " 

"  That  is  to  eat  thee  up." 

And,  saying  these  words,  this  wicked  wolf  fell  upon 

little  Red  Riding-Hood  and  ate  her  up. 
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THE   BABY 

WHERE  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  ? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue  ? 
Out  of  the^ky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin  ? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  ? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high  ? 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose  ? 
Something  better  than  any  one  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss  ? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear  ? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands  i 
Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things  ? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 
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How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  1  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear  ? 
God  thought  of  yoUy  and  so  I  am  here. 

— George  Macdonatd. 


OLD  GAELIC  LULLABY 

HUSH  !  the  waves  are  rolling  in. 
White  with  foam,  white  with  foam ; 
Father  toils  amid  the  din ; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush  !  the  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep— 
On  they  come,  on  they  come ! 

Brother  seeks  the  wandering  sheep; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush  !  the  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  knowes. 
Where  they  roam,  where  they  roam ; 

Sister  goes  to  seek  the  cows ; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  BABY'S  DIMPLES  BE? 

OVER  the  cradle  a  mother  hung. 
Softly  cooing  a  slumber  song ; 
And  these  were  the  simple  words  she  sung 
All  the  even  long : 
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"Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee. 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be  ? 
Where  shall  the  angel's  finger  rest 
When  he  comes  down  to  the  baby's  nest  ? 
Where  shall  the  angel's  touch  remain 
When  he  awakens  my  babe  again  ?  " 

Still  as  she  bent  and  sang  so  low, 

A  murmur  into  her  music  broke ; 
And  she  paused  to  hear,  for  she  could  but  know 

The  baby's  angel  spoke : 

"  Cheek  or  chin,  knuckle  or  knee. 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be  ? 
Where  shall  my  finger  fall  and  rest 
When  1  come  down  to  the  baby's  nest  ? 
Where  shall  my  finger's  touch  remain 
When  I  awaken  your  babe  again  ? " 

Silent  the  mother  sat,  and  dwelt 
Long  in  the  sweet  delay  of  choice ; 

And  then  by  the  baby's  side  she  knelt. 
And  sang  with  pleasant  voice : 

"  Not  on  the  limb,  O  angel  dear. 

For  the  charm  with  its  youth  will  disappear ; 

Not  on  the  cheek  shall  the  dimple  be. 

For  the  harboring  smile  will  fade  and  flee ; 

But  touch  thou  the  chin  with  an  impress  deep,^ 

And  my  baby  the  angel's  seal  shall  keep." 

—J.  G.  Holland 
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SLEEP,   BABY,   SLEEP! 

SLEEP,  baby,  sleep ! 
Thy  father  watches  his  sheep ; 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree^ 
And  down  comes  a  little  dream  on  thee. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep ; 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess ; 
And  the  gentle  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

Our  Saviour  loves  His  sheep  ; 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  on  high. 
Who  for  our  sakes  came  down  to  die. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
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LADY   MOON 

ADY    MOON,    Lady    Moon,  where    are   you 
roving  ? 


Over  the  sea. 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving  ? 
All  that  love  me. 

Are  you  not  tired  with  rolling,  and  never 
Resting  to  sleep  ? 
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Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 

Wishing  to  weep  ? 
Ask  me  not  this,  little  child,  if  you  love  me : 

You  are  too  bold  : 
1  must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me, 

And  do  as  I'm  told. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving  ? 

Over  the  sea. 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 

All  that  love  me. 
— Richard  Monckton  Milnes  {Lord  Houghton) 

•s 

THE   NEW   MOON 
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^EAR  mother,  how  pretty 
The  moon  looks  to-night  1 
She  was  never  so  cunning  before ; 
Her  two  little  horns 
Are  so  sharp  and  so  bright, 
I  hope  she'll  not  grow  any  more. 

If  I  were  up  there. 
With  you  and  my  friends, 

rd  rock  in  it  nicely,  you'd  see ; 
rd  sit  in  the  middle 
And  hold  by  both  ends ; 

Oh,  what  a  bright  cradle  't  would  be  ! 
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I  would  call  to  the  stars 

To  keep  out  of  the  way, 
Lest  we  should  rock  over  their  toes ; 

And  then  I  would  rock 

Till  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
And  see  where  the  pretty  moon  goes. 

And  there  we  would  stay 

In  the  beautiful  skies. 
And  through  the  bright  clouds  we  would  roam ; 

We  would  see  the  sun  set. 

And  see  the  sun  rise. 
And  on  the  next  rainbow  come  home. 

—Mrs.  FoUen 


LULLABY 

COME  hither,  little  restless  one, 
'Tis  time  to  shut  your  eyes ; 
The  sun  behind  the  hills  has  gone. 
The  stars  are  in  the  skies. 

See,  one  by  one  they  show  their  light- 
How  clear  and  bright  they  look ! 

Just  like  the  fireflies  in  the  night. 
That  shine  beside  the  brook. 

You  do  not  hear  the  robins  sing. 
They're  snug  within  their  nest ; 

And  sheltered  by  their  mother's  wing. 
The  little  chickens  rest. 
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The  dog,  he  will  not  frolic  now. 

But  to  his  kennel  creeps ; 
The  turkeys  climb  upon  the  bough 

And  e'en  the  kitten  sleeps. 

The  very  violets  in  their  bed 
Fold  up  their  eyelids  blue, 
And    you,    my    flower^   must 

head 
And  close  your  eyelids,  too. 

Then  join  your  little  hands  and  pray 
-^^^  To  God,  who  made  the  light, 

^^      To  keep  you  holy  all  the  day 

And  guard  you  through  the  night. 
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LITTLE   BIRDIE 

WHAT  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  .at  peep  of  day? 
'*  Let  me  fly,"  says  little  birdie, 
"  Mother,  let  me  fly  away." — 
"  Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger/* 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 
"  Let  me  rise,  and  fly  away."— 
"  Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer. 
Baby  too  shall  fly  away." 

— Alfredy  Lord  Tenfiysan 
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THE   LAMB 

ITTLE  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee. 
Gave  thee  life,  and  made  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead  ? 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight — 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright  ? 
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Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice. 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice  ? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  f 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee ; 

Little  lamb,  TU  tell  thee : 
He  is  called  by  thy  name. 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild ; 
He  became  a  little  child : 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb. 
We  are  called  by  His  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee ! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee ! 

—fViUiam  Blake 

PRETTY   COW 

THANK  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread. 
Every  day  and  every  night. 
Warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white. 

Do  not  chew  the  hemlock  rank. 
Growing  on  the  weedy  bank ; 
But  the  yellow  cowslips  eat. 
That  will  make  it  very  sweet 
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Where  the  purple  violet  grows. 
Where  the  bubbling  water  flows. 
Where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  fine. 
Pretty  cow,  go  there  and  dine. 

—Jane  Taylor 

TWINKLE,  TWINKLE 

TWINKLE,  twinkle,  little  star; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high^ 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  glorious  sun  is  set. 
When  the  grass  with  dew  is  wet, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

In  the  dark-blue  sky  you  keep. 
And  often  through  my  curtains  peep ; 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveller  in  the  dark. 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  I 
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WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE 

WEE  Willie  Winkie 
Runs  through  the  town. 
Upstairs  and  downstairs, 
In  his  night-gown, 
Tapping  at  the  window, 
Crying  at  the  lock, 
"  Are  the  weans  in  their  bed. 
For  it's  now  ten  o'clock  ? " 

"  Hey  !  Willie  Winkie, 
Are  you  coming  then  ? 
The  cat's  singing  Purrie 
To  the  sleeping  hen ; 
The  dog  is  lying  on  the  floor, 
And  does  not  even  peep ; 
But  here's  a  wakeful  laddie 
That  will  not  fall  asleep." 

Anything  but  sleep,  you  rogue ! 
Glow'ring  like  the  moon  1 
Rattling  in  an  iron  jug 
With  an  iron  spoon ; 
Rumblings  tumbling,  all  about. 
Crowing  like  a  cock. 
Screaming  like  I  don't  know  what. 
Waking  sleeping  folk. 
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«  Hey  !  Willie  Winkie, 
Can't  you  keep  him  still  ? 
Wriggling  off  a  body's  knee 
Like  a  very  eel, 
Pulling  at  the  cat's  ear. 
As  she  drowsy  hums — 
Heigh,  Willie  Winkie, 
See  !  there  he  comes  !  " 

Wearied  is  the  mother 
That  has  a  restless  wean, 
A  wee,  stumpie  bairnie 
Heard  whene'er  he's  seen — 
That  has  a  battle  aye  with  sleep 
Before  he'll  close  an  e'c ; 
But  a  kiss  from  off  his  rosy  lips 
Gives  strength  anew  to  me. 

—fVilliam  Miller 
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GOOD-NIGHT  AND  GOOD-MORNING 

A  FAIR  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree, 
Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see ; 
Then  smoothed  her  work,  and  folded  it  right, 
And  said, "  Dear  work,  good-night !  good-night ! " 

Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head. 
Crying,  "  Caw  !  caw !  "  on  their  way  to  bed ; 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 
"  little  black  things,  good-night !  good-night ! " 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  lowed. 

The  sheep's  "  Bleat !  bleat ! "  came  over  the  road, 

All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 

"  Good  little  girl,  good-night !  good-night ! " 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun  "  Good-night ! " 
Though  she  saw  him  there,  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
For  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to. keep 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  foxglove  bowed  his  head. 
The  violets  curtsied,  and  went  to  bed ; 
And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair. 
And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  prayer. 
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And,  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay. 
She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day. 
And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 
<*  Good-morning !  good-morning  !  our  work  is 
begun!" 
— Richard  Monckton  Milnes  {Lord  Houghton) 
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LULLABY 

GOLDEN  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes. 
Smiles  awake  when  you  do  rise ; 
Sleep,  pretty  wantons ;  do  not  cry, 
And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby — 
Rock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby. 

Care  is  heavy,  therefore  sleep  you ; 
You  are  care,  and  care  must  keep  you ; 
Sleep,  pretty  wantons ;  do  not  cry. 
And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby — 
Rock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby. 

— I'homas  Dekker 
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HANSEL   AND    GRETEL 


Ti/f  ANY  years  ago,  a  woodcutter  and  his  wife,  with 
^^*  their  two  children,  Hans  and  Gretel,  lived  upon 
the  outskirts  of  a  dense  wood.  They  were  very  poor,  so 
_that  when  a  famine  fell  upon  the  land,  and  bread  became 
dear,  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  buy  sufficient  food 
for  the  whole  family. 

One  night,  as  the  poor  man  lay  tossing  on  his  hard 
bed,  he  cried  aloud  in  his  grief  and  anguish — "  Alas ! 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  How  can  I  feed  my  hungry 
little  ones  when  we  have  no  food  for  ourselves  ? " 

"  Listen  to  me,  good-man,"  answered  his  wife,  who 
was  stepmother  to  the  children.  "As  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  us  to  keep  our  children,  we  will  take  them 
into  the  wood  with  us  to-morrow,  light  a  fire  for  them, 
and  give  each  a  piece  of  bread  and  leave  them.  They 
will  not  easily  find  their  way  back,  and  so  we  shall  be  rid 
of  the  burden  of  them." 

But  the  father  said :  "  No,  no !  I  could  not  find  it  in 
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ny  heart  to  leave  my  darlings  to  perish.  The  wild  beasts 
irould  tear  them  limb  from  limb." 

"Then/*  answered  the  wife,  "  we  must  all  four  die  of 
lunger."  She  gave  her  husband  no  peace  until  he 
promised  to  do  as  she  wished,  and  at  last,  very  un- 
willingly, he  consented. 

Now,  the  two  children  had  been  too  hungry  to  go  to 
slesp  that  night,  and  so  it  happened  that  they'  overheard 
all  that  their  parents  were  saying.  Gretel  wept  bitterly, 
but  brave  little  Hansel  did  his  best  to  comfort  her. 
"  Dbn't  be  afraid,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  take  care  of  you." 

A.S  soon  as  his  fether  and  stepmother  were  asleep,  he 
slipped  on  his  smock,  and,  opening  the  door  softly,  went 
out  into  the  garden.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly, 
and  by  its  light  he  could  see  the  little  white  pebbles  that 
lay  sattered  in  front  of  the  house,  shining  like  little  pieces 
of  silver.  He  stooped  and  filled  his  pockets  as  full  as  he 
could,  and  then  went  back  to  Gretel,  and  once  more 
bidding  her  be  comforted,  for  God  would  be  sure  to 
watch  over  them,  he  jumped  into  bed,  and  they  both  fell 
^t  asl<ep. 

Eatly  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  had  risen,  the 
stepmother  came  and  wakened  the  children.  "  Rise,4it- 
tle  lie-a-beds,"  she  said,  "  and  come  with  us  into  the  wood 
to  gather  fuel." 

She  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  bread  for  their  dinner, 
and  told  them  to  be  sure  not  to  eat  it  too  soon,  for  they 
would  get  nothing  more. 

Gretel  carried  the  bread  in  her  pinafore,  because  Han- 
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sel  had  his  pockets  full,  and  then  they  all  set  out  upon 
their  way  to  the  wood. 

As  they  trudged  along,  the  father  noticed  that  his 
little  son  kept  turning  back  to  look  at  the  house.  ^^  Take 
care,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  or  you  will  slip.  What  are  you 
looking  at  so  earnestly  ? " 

''  I  am  watching  my  kitten,  father :  she  is  sitting  on 
the  roof  to  bid  me  good-bye." 

"  Silly  little  lad,  that  is  not  your  cat,"  said  the  step- 
mother ;  '^  it  is  only  the  morning  sun  shining  on  the 
jrhimney." 

But  Hansel  had  not  been  watching  his  cat  at  all ;  he 
had  stayed  behind  to  drop  the  pebbles  upon  the  path. 

When  they  reached  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest, 
the  father  bade  the  children  gather  wood,  that  he  might 
kindle  a  fire  for  them,  so  that  they  might  rest  beside  it 
and  warm  themselves  while  he  and  his  wife  were  cutting 
the  fuel.  So  they  gathered  a  pile  of  brushwood  and 
twigs,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  well  alight,  the  parents  left 
them,  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
their  work. 

Hansel  and  Gretel  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  when  mid- 
day came  they  ate  their  bread  and  sat  listening  to  the 
strokes  of  their  father's  axe,  thinking  all  the  time  that  he 
was  near  to  them.  But  what  they  heard  was  only  a  dry 
branch  which  the  man  had  bound  to  a  tree,  so  that  the 
wind  swung  it  hither  and  thither,  and  the  noise  it  made 
deceived  the  children.  At  last  the  poor,  tired,  little  eye- 
lids closed,  and,  side  by  side,  brother  and  sister  fell  iisleep, 
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When  they  awoke,  the  night  was  very  dark,  and 
Gntel  was  frightened,  and  began  to  cry.  Hansel  put  his 
arnts  around  her  and  whispered  :  "  Wait,  dearie,  till  the 
mocn  rises ;  we  shall  soon  find  our  way  home  then." 

jVs  soon  as  the  bright  moon  rose.  Hansel  took  his 
little  sister  by  the  hand,  and  all  night  long  they  followed 
the  track  of  the  little  white  pebbles,  until  at  daybreak 
they  came  to  their  father's  house. 

'Piey  knocked  at  the  door,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
stepmother  open  it  than  she  began  to  scold  them  for  hav- 
ing stained  out  so  long  in  the  wood ;  but  the  father  greeted 
them  kindly,  for  he  had  grieved  sorely  for  his  little  ones. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  as  badly  off  as  ever,  and 
one  nigfit  they  again  heard  their  mother  trying  to  per- 
suade her  husband  to  take  them  out  into  the  wood  and 
lose  them.  ''  There  is  nothing  left  in  the  house  but 
half  a  loaf  of  bread,"  she  said ;  '^  for  our  own  sakes  it  is 
better  ta  get  rid  of  the  children ;  but  this  time  we  will 
lead  them  further  away,  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
find  their  way  home." 

But  the  man  would  not  agree.  "  Better  to  divide  our 
last  morsel  with  them,"  he  said,  "  and  then  die  together." 

His  wife  would  not  listen  to  what  he  said,  but  scolded 
him  for  hi$  want  of  thought  for  her ;  and  at  last  the 
poor  man  g^ve  way  a  second  time,  just  as  he  had  done  at 
first. 

But  the  children  had  overheard  all  that  was  said,  and 
as  soon  as  the  mother  and  father  were  asleep,  Hansel 
stole  down  to  the  door,  meaning  to  go  and  collect  peb- 
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bles  as  he  had  done  before ;  but  the  door  was  locked  and 
bolted,  and  he  could  not  get  out  "  Never  mind,  Gretel," 
he  said  consolingly,  "  the  good  God  will  surely  help  us." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  woman  wakened  the  chil- 
dren, and,  giving  them  a  small  piece  of  bread,  bade  them 
follow  her  and  their  father  into  the  wood.  As  they  went, 
Hansel  crumbled  his  morsel  of  bread  in  his  pocket  and 
strewed  the  crumbs  upon  the  path. 

"Come,  Hansel,"  said  the  father,  "  don't  loiter  so, 
sonny.     What  can  you  see  to  stare  at  so  often  ? " 

"My  little  dove,  father.  It  is  sitting  on  the  house- 
top, bidding  me  good-by." 

"  Nonsense,*'  said  the  woman,  "  it  is  not  your  dove ; 
it  is  only  the  rising  sun  shining  upon  the  chimney." 

Hansel  did  not  answer,  but  he  went  on  strewing  his 
crumbs  carefully  until  the  last  morsel  of  bread  was  gone. 

Deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wood  they  went,  where 
the  children  had  never  been  before.  There  a  great  fire 
was  kindled,  and  the  mother  said  :  "  Stay  here,  children, 
while  your  father  and  I  go  to  cut  wood.  If  you  are  tired 
you  may  sleep  a  while,  and  we  will  fetch  you  when  it  is 
time  to  go  home." 

When  dinner-time  came,  Gretel  divided  her  piece  of 
bread  with  Hansel,  because  he  had  scattered  all  his  share 
upon  the  road ;  and  then^they  went  to  sleep.  The  even- 
ing shadows  fell,  but  still  no  one  came  to  fetch  the  poor 
children,  and  it  was  not  until  midnight  that  they 
awakened. 

Hansel  put  his  arms  round  his  sister  and  told  her 
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not  to  fear,  for  when  the  moon  rose  they  would  easily 
be  able  to  see  the  crumbs,  and  so  find  their  way  home 
again. 

So  when  the  moon  rose  they  set  out  upon  their  way  ; 
but  alas !  there  were  no  crumbs  to  be  seen,  for  the  little 
birds  that  lived  in  the  green-wood  were  as  hungry  as  the 
children,  and  had  eaten  them  all  up. 

"  We  will  find  the  way  somehow,"  cried  cheerful 
little  Hansel ;  but  though  they  travelled  all  night  long, 
and  the  next  day,  too,  they  could  not  find  it.  Poor  little 
mites,  how  tired  and  hungry  they  were,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  the  berries  that  grew  by  the  roadside ! 

When  at  length  the  weary  little  feet  could  go  no 
further,  the  children  lay  down  beneath  a  tree  and  slept. 

On  the  third  day  they  were  still  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  longer  they  walked  the 
deeper  they  got  into  the  wood,  and  they  began  to  be 
afraid  that  they  would  die  of  cold  and  hunger. 

But  presently,  when  the  midday  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  they  noticed  a  little  snow-white  bird  singing  so 
sweetly  that  they  could  not  help  but  stay  to  listen.  When 
the  birdie's  song  was  ended,  he  spread  his  wings  and  flew 
away. 

The  children  followed  him  until  they  reached  a  little 
house,  on  the  roof  of  which  he  perched.  Then  the  chil- 
dren saw  with  surprise  that  the  strange  little  house  was 
built  entirely  of  bread,  roofed  with  cakes,  and  with  win- 
dows of  barley  sugar. 

"  Sec,  Gretel,"  cried  Hansel,  joyfully,  "  there  is  food 
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for  us  in  plenty.     I  will  take  a  piece  of  the  roof,  and  you 
shall  have  one  of  the  windows/* 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  help  himself,  and 
Grctel  had  already  begun  to  nibble  one  of  the  window- 
panes,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a  voice  call  from 
within  : — 

"  Nibbly,  nibbly,  mouse  i 
Who's  nibbling  at  my  houstf  ?  '* 

The  children  answered  quickly  : — 

"  'Tis  my  Lady  Wind  that  blows, 
As  round  about  the  house  she  goes." 

And  then  they  went  on  eating  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  for  the  cake  of  which  the  roof  was  made  just 
suited  Hansel's  taste,  while  the  barley-sugar  window- 
panes  were  better  than  any  sweetmeat  Gretel  had  ever 
tasted  before. 

All  at  once  the  door  of  the  cottage  flew  wide  open, 
and  out  came  an  old,  old  woman,  leaning  upon  a  crutch. 
The  children  were  so  frightened  that  they  dropped  their 
food  and  clung  to  each  other. 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head  to  them,  and  said : 
"  Who  brought  you  here,  my  pets  ?  Come  inside,  come 
inside ;  no  one  will  hurt  you." 

She  took  their  hands  and  led  them  into  the  house, 
and  set  before  them  all  kinds  of  delicious  foods,  milk, 
sugared  pancakes,  apples,  and  nuts.  When  they  had 
finished  their  meal  she  showed  them  two  cosey  little  white 
beds,  and  as  Hansel  and  Gretel  lay  snugly  tucked  up  in 
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them,  they  thought  to  themselves  that  surely  they  had 
now  found  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  whole  wide 
world. 

But  the  old  woman  had  only  pretended  to  be  fiiendly 
and  kind,  for  she  was  really  a  wicked  old  witch,  who  was 
always  lying  in  wait  to  catch  little  children  ;  indeed,  she 
had  built  the  little  .house  of  bread  and  cakes  especially  to 
entice  them  in.  Whenever  any  one  came  into  her  power, 
she  cooked  and  ate  him,  and  thought  what  a  fine  feast 
she  had  had. 

Witches  have  red  eyes  and  cannot  see  far,  but  they 
have  keen  scent,  like  animals,  and  can  tell  at  once  when 
a  human  being  is  near  to  them. 

As  soon  as  Hansel  and  Gretel  came  into  her  neighbor- 
hood she  laughed  to  herself  and  said,  mockingly :  ^'  Ha, 
ha !  they  are  mine  already ;  they  will  not  easily  escape  me.'* 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  children  were 
awake,  she  stood  beside  them  and  admired  their  rosy 
cheeks  and  soft  round  limbs. 

"  What  nice  titbits  for  me,"  murmured  she.  Then, 
seizing  Hansel  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  to  a  little  stable, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  cries  and  screams,  shut  him  up  and 
left  him.  Then  she  shook  Gretel  until  she  was  awake, 
and  bade  her  get  up  at  once  and  carry  food  and  drink 
to  her  brother,  and  it  must  be  of  the  best,  too,  for  she 
wished  to  fatten  him. 

^^  When  he  is  nice  and  plump,  I  shall  eat  him,"  said 
the  cruel  old  witch.  Gretel  wept  bitterly,  but  it  was 
quite  in  vain,  for  she  was  obliged  to  do  the  witch's  bid- 
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ding ;  and  every  day  she  cooked  the  choicest  food  for 
her  brother,  while  she  herself  lived  upon  nothing  but 
oyster-shells. 

Day  by  day  the  old  woman  visited  the  stable  slnd 
called  to  Hansel  to  put  his  finger  through  the  window- 
bars,  that  she  might  see  if  he  were  getting  fat ;  but  the 
little  fellow  held  out  a  bone  instead,  and  as  her  eyes  were 


''^^Mf  Godf  ive  fiMfoe  no  one  to  help  us  bat  Thoa  '' 

dim  with  age,  she  mistook  the  bone  for  the  boy's  finger, 
and  thought  how  thin  and  lean  he  was.  When  a  whole 
month  had  passed  without  Hansel  becoming  the  least  bit 
fatter,  the  old  witch  lost  patience  and  declared  she  would 
wait  no  longer.  "  Hurry,  Gretel,"  she  said  to  the  little 
girl,  "  fill  the  pot  with  water,  for  to-morrow,  be  he  lean 
or  fiit,  Hansel  shall  be  cooked  for  my  dinner.'* 
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The  tears  chased  each  other  down  Gretel's  cheeks  as 
she  carried  in  the  water,  and  she  sobbed  aloud  in  her 
grief.  "  Dear  God/'  she  cried, "  we  have  no  one  to  help 
us  but  Thou.  Alas !  if  only  the  wild  beasts  in  the  wood 
had  devoured  us,  at  least  we  should  have  died  together." 

"  Cease  your  chattering,"  cried  the  old  witch,  angrily. 
"It  will  not  help  you,  so  you  may  as  well  be  still." 

The  next  morning  poor  Gretel  was  forced  to  light 
the  fire  and  hang  the  great  pot  of  water  over  it,  and  then 
the  witch  said  :  "  First  we  will  bake.  I  have  kneaded 
the  dough,  and  heated  the  oven  ;  you  shall  creep  inside 
it  to  see  if  it  is  hot  enough  to  bake  the  bread." 

But  Gretel  guessed  that  the  old  witch  meant  to  shut 
the  door  upon  her  and  roast  her,  so  she  pretended  that 
she  did  not  know  how  to  get  in. 

**  Silly  goose,"  said  the  witch.  "  The  door  is  wide 
enough,  to  be  sure.  Why,  even  I  could  get  inside  it." 
As  she  spoke,  she  popped  her  head  into  the  oven.  In 
a  moment  Gretel  sprang  toward  her,  pushed  her  inside, 
shut  the  iron  door,  and  shot  the  bolt.  Oh !  how  she 
squealed  and  shrieked,  but  Gretel  ran  off  as  fast  as  she 
could,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  the  cruel  old  witch. 

Quick  as  thought,  Gretel  ran  to  her  brother.  "  We 
are  saved.  Hansel,"  she  cried,  opening  the  door  of  the 
stable;  "the  wicked  old  witch  is  dead." 

Hans  flew  from  his  prison  as  a  bird  from  its  cage, 
and  the  two  happy  little  children  kissed  each  other  and 
jumped  for  joy.  No  longer  afraid  of  the  old  witch,  they 
entered  the  house,  hand  in  hand,  and  then  they  saw  that 
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in  every  corner  of  the  room  were  boxes  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  gems. 

"  Ah  !  *'  said  Hansel,  merrily,  "  these  are  better  than 
pebbles,  Gretel,"  and  he  stuflfed  his  pockets  with  the 
jewels,  while  Gretel  filled  her  pinafore.  "  Now,**  said 
Hansel,  "  we  will  leave  the  witch's  wood  behind  us  as 
fast  as  we  can.'' 

So  off  they  ran,  and  never  stopped  until  they  came  to 
a  lake,  upon  which  swam  a  large  white  duck. 

"  How  can  we  cross,"  said  Hansel,  "for  there  is  no 
bridge  anywhere  ?" 

"  And  no  ship  either,"  Gretel  answered ;  "  but  we  will 
ask  the  pretty  white  duck  to  carry  us  over."  So  they  cried 
aloud: 

»*  Little  duck,  little  duck, 
With  wings  so  white, 
Carry  us  over 
The  waters  bright." 

The  duck  came  at  once,  and  taking  Hansel  upon 
her  back,  carried  him  over  to  the  other  side,  and  did  the 
same  for  Gretel.  They  went  merrily  on  their  way,  and 
very  soon  they  found  themselves  in  a  part  of  the  wood 
they  knew  quite  well. 

When  they  saw  the  roof  of  their  father's  house  in 
the  distance  they  began  to  run,  and,  breathless  with  haste, 
half  laughing  and  half  crying,  they  rushed  into  the  cot- 
tage and  flung  themselves  into  their  father's  arms. 

Oh  !  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  them  once  again,  for 
he  had  not  known  a  happy  hour  since  he  had  left  them 
alone  in  the  wood;     Gretel  shook  out  her  pinafore,  and 
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Hansel  emptied  his  pockets,  and  the  floor  of  the  little 
room  was  quite  covered  with  glittering  precious  stones. 

So  now  their  troubles  were  at  an  end,  for  the  cruel 
stepmother  was  dead,  and  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  their 
father  lived  together  happily  ever  after. 

My  story  is  ended,  and  see,  there  runs  a  little  mouse, 
and  the  first  who  catches  him  shall  have  a  fur  cap  made 
from  his  skin. 

— The  Brothers  Grimm 
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JACK  SELLS  THE  COW 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  widow  who  lived 
in  a  little  cottage  with  her  only  son  Jack. 

Jack  was  a  giddy,  thoughtless  boy,  but  very  kind- 
hearted  and  affectionate.  There  had  been  a  hard  winter, 
and  after  it  the  poor  woman  had  suffered  from  fever  and 
ague.  Jack  did  no  work  as  yet,  and  by  degrees  they 
grew  dreadfully  poor.  The  widow  saw  that  there  was  no 
means  of  keeping  Jack  and  herself  from  starvation  but 
by  selling  her  cow  ;  so  one  morning  she  said  to  her  son, 
*^  I  am  too  weak  to  go  myself.  Jack,  so  you  must  take 
the  cow  to  market  for  me,  and  sell  her." 

Jack  liked  going  to  market  to  sell  the  cow  very  much ; 
but  as  he  was  on  his  way,  he  met  a  butcher  who  had 
some  beautiful  beans  in  his  hand.  Jack  stopped  to  look 
at  them,  and  the  butcher  told  the  boy  that  they  were  of 
great  value,  and  persuaded  the  silly  lad  to  sell  the  cow 
for  these  beans. 

When  he  brought  them  home  to  his  mother  instead 
of  the  money  she  expected  for  her  nice  cow,  she  was  very 
vexed  and  shed  many  tears,  scolding  Jack  for  his  folly. 
He  was  very  sorry,  and  mother  and  son  went  to  bed  very 
sadly  that  night ;  their  last  hope  seemed  gone. 

At  daybreak  Jack  rose  and  went  out  into  the  garden. 
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"  At  least,"  he  thought,  "  I  will  sow  the  wonderful 
beans.  Mother  says  that  they  are  just  common  scarlet- 
runners,  and  nothing  else  ;  but  I  may  as  well  sow  them." 

So  he  took  a  piece  of  stick,  and  made  some  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  put  in  the  beans. 

That  day  they  had  very  little  dinner,  and  went  sadly 
to  bed,  knowing  that  for  the  next  day  there  would  be 
none,  and  Jack,  unable  to  sleep  from  grief  and  vexation, 
got  up  at  day-dawn  and  went  out  into  the  garden. 

What  was  his  amazement  to  find  that  the  beans  had 
grown  up  in  the  night,  and  climbed  up  and  up  till  they 
covered  the  high  clifF  that  sheltered  the  cottage,  and  dis- 
appeared above  it !  The  stalks  had  twined  and  twisted 
themselves  together  till  they  formed  quite  a  ladder. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  climb  it,"  thought  Jack. 

And,  having  thought  of  the  experiment,  he  at  once 
resolved  to  carry  it  out,  for  Jack  was  a  good  climber. 
However,  after  his  late  mistake  about  the  cow,  he  thought 
he  had  better  consult  his  mother  first. 

WONDERFUL  GROWTH  OF  THE  BEANSTALK 

So  Jack  called  his  mother,  and  they  both  gazed  in 
silent  wonder  at  the  Beanstalk,  which  was  not  only  of 
great  height,  but  was  thick  enough  to  bear  Jack's  weight. 

"  I  wonder  where  it  ends,"  said  Jack  to  his  mother ; 
"  I  think  I  will  climb  up  and  see." 

His  mother  wished  him  not  to  venture  up  this  strange 
ladder,  but  Jack  coaxed  her  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
attempt,  for  he  was  certain   there  must-  be  something 
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wonderful  in  the  Beanstalk ;  so  at  last  she  yielded  to  his 
wishes. 

Jack  instantly  began  to  climb,  and  went  up  and  up  on 
the  ladder-like  bean  till  everything  he  had  left  behind  him 
— the  cottage,  the  village,  and  even  the  tall  church  tower 
— looked  quite  little,  and  still  he  could  not  see  the  top  of 
the  Beanstalk. 

Jack  felt  a  little  tired,  and  thought  for  a  moment  that 
he  would  go  back  again ;  but  he  was  a  very  persevering 
boy,  and  he  knew  that  the  way  to  succeed  in  anything  is 
not  to  give  up.  So,  after  resting  for  a  moment,  he 
went  on. 

After  climbing  higher  and  higher,  till  he  grew  afraid 
to  look  down  for  fear  he  should  be  giddy.  Jack  at  last 
reached  the  top  of  the  Beanstalk,  and  found  himself  in  a 
beautiful  country,  finely  wooded,  with  beautiful  meadows 
covered  with  sheep.  A  crystal  stream  ran  through  the 
pastures  ;  not  far  from  the  place  where  he  had  got  off  the 
Beanstalk  stood  a  fine,  strong  castle. 

Jack  wondered  very  much  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
or  seen  this  castle  before  ;  but  when  he  reflected  on  the 
subject,  he  saw  that  it  was  as  much  separated  from  the 
village  by  the  perpendicular  rock  on  which  it  stood  as  if 
it  were  in  another  land. 

While  Jack  was  standing  looking  at  the  castle,  a  very 
strange-looking  woman  came  out  of  the  wood  and  ad- 
vanced toward  him. 

She  wore  a  pointed  cap  of  quilted  red  satin  turned 
up  with  ermine,  her  hair  streamed  loose  over  her  shoul- 
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ders,  and  she  walked  with  a  staff.  Jack  took  off  his  cap 
and  made  her  a  bow. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "is  this  your 
house?" 

«  No,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  Listen,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  story  of  that  castle." 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  noble  knight,  who 
lived  in  this  castle,  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Fairyland. 
He  had  a  fair  and  beloved  wife  and  several  lovely 
children;  and  as  his  neighbors,  the  little'  people,  were 
very  friendly  toward  him,  they  bestowed  on  him  many 
excellent  and  precious  gifts. 

"  Rumor  whispered  of  these  treasures ;  and  a  mon- 
strous giant,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance,  and  who  was 
a  very  wicked  being,  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of 
them. 

"  So  he  bribed  a  false  servant  to  let  him  inside  the 
castle,  when  the  knight  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  he  killed 
him  as  he  lay.  Then  he  went  to  the  part  of  the  castle 
which  was  the  nursery,  and  also  killed  all  the  poor  little 
ones  he  found  there. 

"  Happily  for  her,  the  lady  was  not  to  be  found. 
She  had  gone  with  her  infant  son,  who  was  only  two  or 
three  months  old,  to  visit  her  old  nurse,  who  lived  in  the 
valley  ;  and  she  had  been  detained  all  night  there  by  a 
storm. 

"  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  one  of  the 
servants  at  the  castle,  who  had  managed  to  escape,  came 
to  tell  the  poor  lady  of  the  sad  fate  of  her  husband  and 
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her  pretty  babes.  She  could  scarcely  believe  him  at 
first,  and  was  eager  at  once  to  go  back  and  share  the  fate 
of  her  dear  ones ;  but  the  old  nurse,  with  many  tears, 
besought  her  to  remember  that  she  had  still  a  child,  and 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  preserve  her  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  innocent. 

*'  The  lady  yielded  to  this  reasoning,  and  consented  to 
remain  at  her  nurse's  house  as  the  best  place  of  conceal- 
ment ;  for  the  servant  told  her  that  the  giant  had  vowed, 
if  he  could  find  her,  he  would  kill  both  her  and  her 
bab).  Years  rolled  on.  The  old  nurse  died,  leaving 
her  cottage  and  the  few  articles  of  furniture  it  con- 
tained to  her  poor  lady,  who  dwelt  in  it,  working  as  a 
peasant  for  her  daily  bread.  Her  spinning-wheel  and  the 
milk  of  a  cow,  which  she  had  purchased  with  the  little 
money  she  had  with  her,  sufficed  for  the  scanty  subsist- 
ence of  herself  and  her  little  son.  There  was  a  nice 
little  garden  attached  to  the  cottage,  in  which  they  culti- 
vated peas,  beans,  and  cabbages,  and  the  lady  was  not 
ashamed  to  go  out  at  harvest  time  and  glean  in  the  fields 
to  supply  her  little  son's  wants. 

"Jack,  that  poor  lady  is  your  mother.  This  castle 
was  once  your  father's,  and  must  again  be  yours." 

Jack  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

**  My  mother !  oh,  madam,  what  ought  I  to  do  ? 
My  poor  father !     My  dear  mother  1 " 

**  Your  duty  requires  you  to  win  it  back  for  your 
mother.  But  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  full  of 
peril.  Jack.     Have  you  courage  to  undertake  it? " 
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"  I  fear  nothing  when  I  am  doing  right,"  said  Jack. 

"  Then,"  said  the  lady  in  the  red  cap,  "  you  are  one 
of  those  who  slay  giants.  You  must  get  into  the 
castle,  and  if  possible  possess  yourself  of  a  hen  that  lays 
golden  eggs,  and  a  harp  that  talks.  Remember,  all  the 
giant  possesses  is  really  yours." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  lady  of  the  red  hat 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  of  course  Jack  knew  she 
was  a  fairy. 

Jack  determined  at  once  to  attempt  the  adventure ; 
so  he  advanced,  and  blew  the  horn  which  hung  at  the 
castle  portal.  The  door  was  opened  in  a  minute  or  two 
by  a  frightful  giantess,  with  one  great  eye  in  the  middle 
of  her  forehead. 

As  soon  as  Jack  saw  her  he  turned  to  run  away,  but 
she  caught  him,  and  dragged  him  into  the  castle. 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  she  laughed  terribly.  "  You  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  me  here,  that  is  clear !  No,  I  shan't  let  you 
go  again.  I  am  weary  of  my  life.  I  am  so  overworked, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  have  a  page  as  well  as 
other  ladies.  And  you  shall  be  my  boy.  You  shall 
clean  the  knives,  and  black  the  boots,  and  make  the  fires, 
and  help  me  generally  when  the  giant  is  out.  When  he 
is  at  home  I  must  hide  you,  for  he  has  eaten  up  all  my 
pages  hitherto,  and  you  would  be  a  dainty  morsel,  my 
little  lad." 

While  she  spoke  she  dragged  Jack  right  into  the 
castle.  The  poor  boy  was  very  much  frightened,  as  I 
am  sure  you  and  I  would   have  been  in  his  place.     But 
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he  remembered  that  fear  disgraces  a  man ;  so  he  strug- 
gled to  be  brave  and  make  the  best  of  things. 

'*  I  am  quite  ready  to  help  you,  and  do  all  I  can  to 
serve  you,  madam,"  he  said,  **  only  I  beg  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  hide  me  from  your  husband,  for  I 
should  not  like  to  be  eaten  at  all/' 

'*  That's  a  good  boy,"  said  the  giantess,  nodding  her 
head ;  ''it  is  lucky  for  you  that  you  did  not  scream  out 
when  you  saw  me,  as  the  other  boys  who  have  been  here 
did,  for  if  you  had  done  so  my  husband  would  have 
awakened  and  have  eaten  you,  as  he  did  them,  for  break- 
&st.  Come  here,  child  ;  go  into  my  wardrobe :  he  never 
ventures  to  open  that ;  you  will  be  safe  there." 

And  she  opened  a  huge  wardrobe  which  stood  in  the 
great  hall,  and  shut  him  into  it.  But  the  keyhole  was  so 
large  that  it  admitted  plenty  of  air,  and  he  could  see 
everything  that  took  place  through  it.  By  and  by  he 
heard  a  heavy  tramp  on  the  stairs,  like  the  lumbering 
along  of  a  great  cannon,  and  then  a  voice  like  thunder 
cried  out : 

"  Fe,  fa,  fi-£o-fum, 
I  smell  the  breath  of  an  Bngllshman. 
Let  him  be  alive  or  let  him  be  dead, 
1*11  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread." 

"  Wife,"  cried  the  Giant,  "  there  is  a  man  in  the  cas- 
tle.    Let  me  have  him  for  breakfast." 

"  You  are  grown  old  and  stupid,"  cried  the  lady,  in 
her  loud  tones.  ''It  is  only  a  nice  fresh  steak  off  an 
elephant,  that  I  have  cooked  for  you,  which  you  smell. 
There,  sit  down  and  make  a  good  breakfast" 
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And  she  placed  a  huge  dish  before  him  of  savory 
steaming  meat,  which  greatly  pleased  him,  and  made  him 
forget  his  idea  of  an  Englishman  being  in  the  castle. 
When  he  had  breakfasted  he  went  out  for  a  walk,  and 
then  the  Giantess  opened  the  door,  and  made  Jack  come 
out  to  help  her.  He  helped  her  all  day.  She  fed 
him  well,  and  when  evening  came  put  him  back  in  the 
wardrobe. 

THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  GOLDEN  EGGS 

The  Giant  came  in  to  supper.  Jack  watched  him 
through  the  keyhole,  and  was  amazed  to  see  him  pick  a 
wolf's  bone,  and  put  half  a  fowl  at  a  time  into  his  capa- 
cious mouth. 

When  the  supper  was  ended  he  bade  his  wife  bring 
him  his  hen  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

'Mt  lays  as  well  as  it  did  when  it  belonged  to  that 
paltry  knight,"  he  said ;  '^  indeed,  I  think  the  eggs  are 
heavier  than  ever." 

The  Giantess  went  away,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
little  brown  hen,  which  she  placed  on  the  table  before 
her  husband. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  for  a 
walk,  if  you  don't  want  me  any  longer." 

"  Go,"  said  the  Giant ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a 
nap  by  and  by." 

Then  he  took  up  the  brown  hen  and  said  to  her : 

"  Lay  !  "  And  she  instantly  laid  a  golden  egg. 

^^  Lay  ! "  said  the  Giant  again.    And  she  laid  another. 
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"  Lay  !  "  he  repeated  the  third  time.  And  again  a 
golden  egg  lay  on  the  table. 

Now,  Jack  was  sure  this  hen  was  that  of  which  the 
fairy  had  spoken. 

By  and  by  the  Giant  put  the  hen  down  on  the  floor, 
and  soon  after  went  fast  asleep,  snoring  so  loud  that  it 
sounded  like  thunder. 

Directly  Jack  perceived  that  the  Giant  was  fast 
sleep,  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  and 
crept  out;  very  softly  he  stole  across  the  room,  and, 
picking  up  the  hen,  made  haste  to  quit  the  apartment. 
He  knew  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  the  door  of  which  he 
found  was  left  ajar ;  he  opened  it,  shut  and  locked  it 
after  him,  and  flew  back  to  the  Beanstalk,  which  he 
descended  as  fast  as  his  feet  would  move. 

When  his  mother  saw  him  enter  the  house  she  wept 
for  joy,  for  she  had  feared  that  the  fairies  had  carried 
him  away,  or  that  the  Giant  had  found  him.  But  Jack 
put  the  brown  hen  down  before  her,  and  told  her  how  he 
had  been  in  the  Giant's  castle,  and  all  his  adventures. 
She  was  very  glad  to  see  the  hen,  which  would  make 
them  rich  once  more. 

THE   MONEY   BAGS 

Jack  made  another  journey  up  the  Beanstalk  to  the 
Giant's  castle  one  day  while  his  mother  had  gone  to 
market;  but  first  he  dyed  his  hair  and  disguised  him- 
self. The  old  woman  did  not  know  him  again,  and 
dragged  him  in  as  she  had  done  before,  to  help  her  to 
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do  the  work ;  but  she  heard  her  husband  coming,  and 
hid  him  in  the  wardrobe,  not  thinking  that  it  was  the  same 
boy  who  had  stolen  the  hen.     She  bade  him  stay  quite 
still  there,  or  the  Giant  would  eat  him. 
Then  the  Giant  came  in  saying : 

**  Fe»  fa,  fi-fo-ftim, 
I  smell  the  breath  of  an  Bnglishman. 
Let  him  be  alive  cr  let  him  be  dead, 
1*11  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread.** 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  the  wife,  "  it  is  only  a  roasted 
bullock  that  I  thought  would  be  a  tit-bit  for  your  sup- 
per; sit  down  and  I  will  bring  it  up  at  once."  The 
Giant  sat  down,  and  soon  his  wife  brought  up  a  roasted 
bullock  on  a  large  dish,  and  they  began  their  supper. 
Jack  was  amazed  to  see  them  pick  the  bones  of  the  bul- 
lock as  if  it  had  been  a  lark.  As  soon  as  they  had 
finished  their  meal,  the  Giantess  rose  and  said : 

"  Now,  my  dear,  with  your  leave  I  am  going  up  to 
my  room  to  finish  the  story  I  am  reading.  If  you  want 
me,  call  for  me." 

"  First,"  answered  the  Giant,  "  bring  me  my  money 
bags,  that  I  may  count  my  golden  pieces  before  I  sleep." 
The  Giantess  obeyed.  She  went  and  soon  returned  with 
two  large  bags  over  her  shoulders,  which  she  put  down 
by  her  husband. 

"  There,"  she  said ;  "  that  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
knight's  money.  When  you  have  spent  it  you  must  go 
and  take  another  baron's  castle." 

"  That  he  shan't,  if  I  can  help  it,"  thought  Jack. 
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The  Giant,  when  his  wife  was  gone,  took  out  heaps 
and  heaps  of  golden  pieces,  and  counted  them,  and  put 
them  in  piles,  till  he  was  tired  of  the  amusement.  Then 
he  swept  them  all  back  into  their  bags,  and  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  fell  fast  asleep,  snoring  so  loud  that  no  other 
sound  was  audible. 

Jack  stole  softly  out  of  the  wardrobe,  and  taking  up 
the  bags  of  money  (which  were  his  very  own,  because  the 
Giant  had  stolen  them  from  his  father),  he  ran  off,  and 
with  great  difficulty  descending  the  Beanstalk,  laid  the 
bags  of  gold  on  his  mother's  table.  She  had  just  re- 
turned from  town,  and  was  crying  at  not  finding  Jack. 

"  There,  mother,  I  have  brought  you  the  gold  that 
my  father  lost.'* 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  you  are  a  very  good  boy,  but  I  wish  you 
would  not  risk  your  precious  life  in  the  Giant's  castle. 
Tell  me  how  you  &me  to  go  there  again." 

And  Jack  told  her  all  about  it. 

Jack's  mother  was  very  glad  to  get  the  money,  but 
she  did  not  like  him  to  run  any  risk  for  her. 

But  after  a  time  Jack  made  up  his  mind  to  go  again 
to  the  Giant's  castle. 

THE  TALKING  HARP 

So  he  climbed  the  Beanstalk  once  more,  and  blew 
the  horn  at  the  Giant's  gate.  The  Giantess  soon  opened 
the  door ;  she  was  very  stupid,  and  did  not  know  him 
again,  but  she  stopped  a  minute  before  she  took  him  in. 
She  feared  another  robbery  ;  but  Jack's  fresh  face  looked 
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so  innocent  that  she  could  not  resist  him,  and  so  she 
bade  him  come  in,  and  again  hid  him  away  in  the  ward- 
robe. 

By  and  by  the  Giant  came  home,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  crossed  the  threshold  he  roared  out : 

**  Fe,  fa,  fi-fo-fum, 
I  smell  the  breath  of  an  Englishman. 
Let  him  be  alive  or  let  him  be  dead, 
I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread." 

"  You  stupid  old  Giant,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  only 
smell  a  nice  sheep,  which  I  have  grilled  for  your  dinner." 

And  the  Giant  sat  down,  and  his  wife  brought  up  a 
whole  sheep  for  his  dinner.  When  he  had  eaten  it  all  up, 
he  said  : 

"  Now  bring  me  my  harp,  and  I  will  have  a  little 
music  while  you  take  your  walk." 

The  Giantess  obeyed,  and  returned  with  a  beautiful 
harp.  The  framework  was  all  sparkling  with  diamonds 
and  rubies,  and  the  strings  were  all  of  gold. 

"This  is  one  of  the  nicest  things  I  took  from  the 
knight,"  said  the  Giant.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  music,  and 
my  harp  is  a  faithful  servant." 

So  he  drew  the  harp  toward  him,  and  said : 

"Play!" 

And  the  harp  played  a  very  soft,  sad  air. 

"  Play  something  merrier !  "  said  the  Giant. 

And  the  harp  played  a  merry  tune. 

"  Now  play  me  a  lullaby,"  roared  the  Giant;  and  the 
harp  played  a  sweet  lullaby,  to  the  sound  of  which  its 
master  fell  asleep. 
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Then  Jack  stole  softly  out  of  the  wardrobe,  and  went 
into  the  huge  kitchen  to  see  if  the  Giantess  had  gone  out ; 
he  found  no  one  there,  so  he  went  to  the  door  and  opened 
it  softly,  for  he  thought  he  could  not  do  so  with  the  harp 
in  his  hand. 

Then  he  entered  the  Giant's  room  and  seized  the 
harp  and  ran  away  with  it ;  but  as  he  jumped  over  the 
threshold  the  harp  called  out:  "Master!  Master  I" 

And  the  Giant  woke  up. 

With  a  tremendous  roar  he  sprang  from  his  seat^  and 
in  two  strides  had  reached  the  door. 

But  Jack  was  very  nimble.  He  fled  like  lightning 
with  the  harp,  talking  to  it  as  he  went  (for  he  saw  it  was 
a  fairy),  and  telling  it  he  was  the  son  of  its  old  master, 
the  knight. 

Still  the  Giant  came  on  so  fast  that  he  was  quite  close 
to  poor  Jack,  and  had  stretched  out  his  great  hand  to 
catch  him.  But,  luckily,  just  at  that  moment  he  stepped 
upon  a  loose  stone,  stumbled,  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  at  his  full  length. 

This  accident  gave  Jack  time  to  get  on  the  Beanstalk 
and  hasten  down  it ;  but  just  as  he  reached  their  own 
garden  he  beheld  the  Giant  descending  after  him. 

"  Mother !  mother ! "  cried  Jack,  "  make  haste  and 
^ve  me  the  axe." 

His  mother  ran  to  him  with  a  hatchet  in  her  hand, 
and  Jack  with  one  tremendous  blow  cut  through  all  the 
Beanstalks  except  one. 

"  Now,  mother,  stand  out  of  the  way ! "  said  he. 
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THE  GIANT  BREAKS  HIS  NECK 

Jack's  mother  shrank  back,  and  it  was  well  she  did  so, 
for  juat  as  the  Giant  took  hold  of  the  last  branch  of  the 
Beanstalk,  Jack  cut  the  stem  quite  through  and  darted 
from  the  spot. 

Down  came  the  Giant  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  as  he 
fell  on  his  head,  he  broke  his  neck,  and  lay  dead  at  the 
feet  of  the  woman  he  had  so  much  injured. 

Before  Jack  and  his  mother  had  recovered  from  their 
alarm  and  agitation,  a  beautiful  lady  stood  before  them. 

**  Jack,"  said  she, "  you  have  acted  like  a  brave  knight's 
son,  and  deserve  to  have  your  inheritance  restored  to  you. 
Dig  a  grave  and  bury  the  Giant,  and  then  go  and  kill  the 
Giantess.'* 

**  But,"  said  Jack,  "  I  could  not  kill  any  one  unless  I 
were  fighting  with  him ;  and  I  could  not  draw  my  sword 
upon  a  woman.  Moreover,  the  Giantess  was  very  kind 
to  me." 

The  Fairy  smiled  on  Jack. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  generous  feeling," 
she  said.  ^^  Nevertheless,  return  to  the  castle,  and  act  as 
you  will  find  needfiil." 

Jack  asked  the  Fairy  if  she  would  show  him  the  way 

to  the  castle,  as  the  Beanstalk  was  now  down.     She  told 

him  that  she  would  drive  him  there  in  her  chariot,  which 

,  was  drawn  by  two  peacocks.     Jack  thanked  her,  and  sat 

down  in  the  chariot  with  her. 

The  Fairy  drove  him  a  long  distance  round,  till  they 
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reached  a  village  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Here  they  found  a  number  of  miserable-looking  men 
assembled.  The  Fairy  stopped  her  carriage  and  ad- 
dressed them: 

"  My  friends,"  said  she,  "  the  cruel  Giant  who  op- 
pressed you  and  ate  up  all  your  flocks  and  herds  is  dead, 
and  this  young  gentleman  was  the  means  of  your  being 
delivered  from  him,  and  is  the  son  of  your  kind  old 
master,  the  knight/' 

The  men  gave  a  loud  cheer  at  these  words,  and  pressed 
forward  to  say  that  they  would  serve  Jack  as  faithfully  as 
they  had  served  his  father.  The  Fairy  bade  them  follow 
her  to  the  castle,  and  they  marched  thither  in  a  body, 
and  Jack  blew  the  horn  and  demanded  admittance. 

The  old  Giantess  saw  them  coming  from  the  turret 
loophole.  She  was  very  much  frightened,  for  she  guessed 
that  something  had  happened  to  her  husband;  and  as 
she  came  downstairs  very  fast  she  caught  her  foot  in  her 
dress,  and  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  broke  her 
neck. 

When  the  people  outside  found  that  the  door  was  not 
opened  to  them,  they  took  crowbars  and  forced  the  portal. 
Nobody  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  leaving  the  hall  they 
found  the  body  of  the  Giantess  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Thus  Jack  took  possession  of  the  castle.  The  Fairy 
went  and  brought  his  mother  to  him,  with  the  hen  and 
the  harp^.  He  had  the  Giantess  buried,  and  endeavored 
as  much  as  lay  in  his  power  to  do  right  to  those  whom 
the  Giant  had  robbed. 
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Before  her  departure  for  fairyland,  the  Fairy  explsuned 
to  Jack  that  she  had  sent  the  butcher  to  meet  him  with 
the  beans,  in  order  to  try  what  sort  of  lad  he  was. 

''  If  you  had  looked  at  the  gigantic  Beanstalk  and  only 
stupidly  wondered  about  it,"  she  said,  "  I  should  have 
left  you  where  misfortune  had  placed  you,  only  restoring 
her  cow  to  your  mother.  But  you  showed  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  great  courage  and  enterprise,  therefore  you 
deserve  to  rise ;  and  when  you  mounted  the  Beanstalk 
you  climbed  the  Ladder  of  Fortune." 

She  then  took  her  leave  of  Jack  and  his  mother* 
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CINDERELLA 

OR  THE  LITTLE   GLjfSS   SLIPPER 

ONCE  there  was  a  gentleman  who  married,  for  his 
second  wife,  the  proudest  and  most  haughty  wom- 
an that  was  ever  seen.  She  had,  by  a  former  husband, 
two  daughters  of  her  own  humor,  who  were,  indeed,  ex- 
actly like  her  in  all  things.  He  had  likewise,  by  another 
wife,  a  young  daughter,  but  of  unparalleled  goodness 
and  sweetness  of  temper,  which  she  took  from  her  mother, 
who  was  the  best  creature  in  the  world. 

No  sooner  were  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding  over 
than  the  mother-in-law  began  to  show  herself  in  her  true 
colors.  She  could  not  bear  the  good  qualities  of  this 
pretty  girl,  and  the  less  because  they  made  her  own 
daughters  appear  the  more  odious.  She  employed  her 
in  the  meanest  work  of  the  house:  she  scoured  the 
dishes,  tables,  etc.,  and  scrubbed  madam's  chamber,  and 
those  of  misses,  her  daughters ;  she  lay  up  in  a  sorry 
garret,  upon  a  wretched  straw  bed,  while  her  sisters  lay 
in  fine  rooms,  with  floors  all  inlaid,  upon  beds  of  the 
very  newest  fashion,  and  where  they  had  looking-glasses 
so  large  that  they  might  see  themselves  at  their  full 
length  from  head  to  foot. 
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The  poor  girl  bore  all  patiently,  and  dared  not  tell 
her  "ather,  who  would  have  rattled  her  off;  for  his  wife 
governed  him  entirely.  When  she  had  done  her  work, 
she  ised  to  go  into  the  chimney-corner,  and  sit  down 
among  cinders  and  ashes,  which  made  her  commonly  be 
called  Cinderwencb ;  but  the  youngest,  who  was  not  so 
rude  and  uncivil  as  the  eldest,  called  her  Cinderella. 
However,  Cinderella^  notwithstanding  her  mean  apparel, 
was  a  [lundred  times  handsomer  than  her  sisters,  though 
they  were  always  dressed  very  richly. 

It  happened  that  the  king's  son  gave  a  ball,  and  in- 
vited all  persons  of  fashion  to  it.  Our  young  misses 
were  also  invited,  for  they  cut  a  very  grand  figure  among 
the  quality.  They  were  mightily  delighted  at  this 
invitation,  and  wonderfully  busy  in  choosing  out  such 
gowns,  petticoats,  and  headclothes  as  might  become  them. 
This  was  a  new  trouble  to  Cinderella;  for  it  was  she 
who  ironed  her  sister's  linen,  and  plaited  their  ruf&es ; 
they  talked  all  day  long  of  nothing  but  how  they  should 
be  dressed. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  eldest,  "  I  will  wear  my  red 
velvet  suit  with  French  trimming." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  youngest,  **  shall  have  my  usual 
petticoat ;  but  then,  to  make  amends  for  that,  I  will  put 
on  my  gold-flowered  manteau  and  my  diamond  stomacher, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  most  ordinary  one  in  the 
world." 

They  sent  for  the  best  tirewoman  they  could  get  to 
make  up  their  headdresses  and  adjust  their  double  pin- 
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ners,  and  they  had  their  red  brushes  and  patches  From 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Poche. 

Cinderella  was  likewise  called  up  to  them  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  these  matters,  for  she  had  excellent  nodons^ 
and  advised  them  always  for  the  best,  nay,  and  offered 
her  services  to  dress  their  heads,  which  they  were  willing 
she  should  do.     As  she  was  doing  this,  they  said  to  her : 

"  Cinderella,  would  you  not  be  glad  to  go  to  the  ball  ? " 

"  Alas  !  "  said  she,  "  you  only  jeer  me  ;  it  is  not  for 
such  as  I  am  to  go  thither." 

"  Thou  art  in  the  right  of  it,"  replied  they  ;  "  it  would 
make  the  people  laugh  to  see  a  Cinderwench  at  a  ball." 

Any  one  but  Cinderella  would  have  dressed  their 
heads  awry,  but  she  was  very  good,  and  dressed  them 
perfectly  well.  They  were  almost  two  days  without  eat- 
ing, so  much  were  they  transported  with  joy.  They  broke 
above  a  dozen  of  laces  in  trying  to  be  laced  up  close,  that 
they  might  have  a  fine  slender  shape,  and  they  were  con- 
tinually at  their  looking-glass.  At  last  the  happy  day 
came ;  they  went  to  Court,  and  Cinderella  followed  them 
with  her  eyes  as  long  as  she  could,  and  when  she  had  lost 
sight  of  them,  she  fell  a-crying. 

Her  godmother,  who  saw  her  all  In  tears,  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  wish  I  could — I  wish  I  could — ; "  she  was  not 
able  to  speak  the  rest,  being  interrupted  by  her  tears  and 
sobbing. 

This  godmother  of  hers,  who  was  a  fairy,  said  to  her, 
*'  Thou  wishest  thou  couldst  go  to  the  ball;  is  it  not  so  ? " 
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^*  Y— cs,"  cried  Cinderella,  with  a  great  sigh. 

"Well,"  said  her  godmother,  "  be  but  a  good  girl, 
and  I  will  contrive  that  thou  shalt  go."  Then  she  took 
her  into  her  chamber,  and  said  to  her,  "  Run  into  the 
garden,  and  bring  me  a  pumpkin." 

Cinderella  went  immediately  to  gather  the  finest  she 
could  get,  and  brought  it  to  her  godmother,  not  being 
able  to  imagine  how  this  pumpkin  could  make  her  go  to 
the  ball.  Her  godmother  scooped  out  all  the  inside  of 
it,  having  left  nothing  but  the  rind ;  which  done,  she 
struck  it  with  her  wand,  and  the  pumpkin  was  instantly 
turned  into  a  fine  coach,  gilded  all  over  with  gold. 

She  then  went  to  look  into  her  mouse-trap,  where 
she  found  six  mice,  all  alive,  and  ordered  Cinderella  to 
lift  up  a  little  the  trap-door,  when,  giving  each  mouse,  as 
it  went  out,  a  little  tap  with  her  wand,  the  mouse  was 
that  moment  turned  into  a  fine  horse,  which  altogether 
made  a  very  fine  set  of  six  horses  of  a  beautiful  mouse- 
colored  dapple-gray.     Being  at  a  loss  for  a  coachman, 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  says  Cinderella, "  if  there  is  never 
a  rat  in  the  rat-trap — we  may  make  a  coachman  of  him." 

"  Thou  art  in  the  right,"  replied  her  godmother ; 
"go  and  look." 

Cinderella  brought  the  trap  to  her,  and  in  it  there 
were  three  huge  rats.  The  fairy  made  choice  of  one  of 
the  three  which  had  the  largest  beard,  and,  having  touched 
him  with  her  wand,  he  was  turned  into  a  fat,  jolly  coach- 
man, who  had  the  smartest  whiskers  eyes  ever  beheld. 
After  that,  she  said  to  her : 
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^'  Go  again  into  the  garden,  and  you  will  find  six  liz- 
ards behind  the  watering-pot ;  bring  them  to  me." 

She  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  her  godmother  turned 
them  into  six  footmen,  who  skipped  up  immediately  be- 
hind the  coach,  with  their  liveries  all  bedaubed  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  clung  as  close  behind  each  other  as  if 
they  had  done  nothing  else  their  whole  lives.  The  Fairy 
then  said  to  Cinderella : 

"  Well,  you  see  here  an  equipage  fit  to  go  to  the  ball 
with ;  are  you  not  pleased  with  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  cried  she ;  "  but  must  1  go  thither  as  I 
am,  in  these  nasty  rags  ?  " 

Her  godmother  only  just  touched  her  with  her  wand, 
and  at  the  same  instant  her  clothes  were  turned  into  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver,  all  beset  with  jewels.  This  done,  she 
gave  her  a  pair  of  glass  slippers,  the  prettiest  in  the  whole 
world.  Being  thus  decked  out,  she  got  up  into  her 
coach ;  but  her  godmother,  above  all  things,  commanded 
her  not  to  stay  till  after  midnight,  telling  her,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  she  stayed  one  moment  longer,  the 
coach  would  be  a  pumpkin  again,  her  horses  mice,  her 
coachman  a  rat,  her  footmen  lizards,  and  her  clothes  be- 
come just  as  they  were  before. 

She  promised  her  godmother  she  would  not  hil  of 
leaving  the  ball  before  midnight;  and  then  away  she 
drives,  scarce  able  to  contain  herself  for  joy.  The  king's 
son,  who  was  told  that  a  great  princess,  whom  nobody 
knew,  was  come,  ran  out  to  receive  her ;  he  gave  her  his 
hand  as  she  alighted  out  of  the  coach,  and  led  her  into 
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the  hall,  among  all  the  company.  There  was  immediately 
a  profound  silence,  they  left  off  dancing,  and  the  violins 
ceased  to  play,  so  attentive  was  every  one  to  contemplate 
the  singular  beauties  of  the  unknown  new-comer.  Noth- 
ing was  then  heard  but  a  confused  noise  of: 

"  Ha !  how  handsome  she  is !  Ha !  how  handsome 
she  is ! " 

The  king  himself,  old  as  he  was,  could  not  help 
watching  her,  and  telling  the  queen  softly  that  it  was  a 
long  time  since  he  had  seen  so  beautiful  and  lovely  a 
creature. 

All  the  ladies  were  busied  in  considering  her  clothes 
and  headdress,  that  they  might  have  some  made  next 
day  after  the  same  pattern,  provided  they  could  meet 
with  such  fine  materials  and  as  able  hands  to  make  them. 

The  king's  son  conducted  her  to  the  most  honorable 
seat,  and  afterward  took  her  out  to  dance  with  him ;  she 
danced  so  very  gracefully,  that  they  all  more  and  more 
admired  her^  A  fine  collation  was  served  up,  whereof 
the  young  prince  ate  not  a  morsel,  so  intently  was  he 
busied  in  gazing  on  her. 

She  went  and  sat  down  by  her  sisters,  showing  them 
a  thousand  civilities,  giving  them  part  of  the  oranges  and 
citrons  which  the  prince  had  presented  her  with,  which  very 
much  surprised  them,  for  they  did  not  know  her.  While 
Cinderella  was  thus  amusing  her  sisters,  she  heard  the 
clock  strike  eleven  and  three-quarters,  whereupon  she 
immediately  made  a  courtesy  to  the  company  and  hasted 
away  as  fast  as  she  could. 
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Being  got  home,  she  ran  to  seek  out  her  godmother, 
and  after  having  thanked  Jier,  she  said  she  could  not 
but  heartily  wish  she  might  go  next  day  to  the  ball, 
because  the  king's  son  had  desired  her. 

As  she  was  eagerly  telling  her  godmother  whatever 
had  passed  at  the  ball,  her  two  sisters  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  Cinderella  ran  and  opened. 

"  How  long  you  have  stayed !  "  cried  she,  gaping,  rub- 
bing her  eyes  and  stretching  herself  as  if  she  had  been  just 
waked  out  of  her  sleep  ;  she  had  not,  however,  any  man- 
ner of  inclination  to  sleep  since  they  went  from  home. 

"  If  thou  hadst  been  at  the  ball,"  says  one  of  her 
sisters,  "  thou  wouldst  not  have  been  tired  with  it. 
There  came  thither  the  finest  princess,  the  most  beauti- 
ful ever  was  seen  with  mortal  eyes ;  she  showed  us  a 
thousand  civilities,  and  gave  us  oranges  and  citrons." 

Cinderella  seemed  very  indifferent  in  the  matter; 
indeed,  she  asked  them  the  name  of  that  princess  ;  but 
they  told  her  they  did  not  know  it,  and  that  the  king's 
son  was  very  uneasy  on  her  account  and  would  give  all 
the  world  to  know  who  she  was.  At  this  Cinderella, 
smiling,  replied : 

"  She  must,  then,  be  very  beautiful  indeed ;  how 
happy  you  have  been  !  Could  not  I  see  her  ?  Ah  !  dear 
Miss  Charlotte,  do  lend  me  your  yellow  suit  of  clothes 
which  you  wear  every  day." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure !  "  cried  Miss  Charlotte ;  "  lend  my 
clothes  to  such  a  dirty  Cinderwench  as  thou  art !  I  should 
be  a  fool/' 
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Cinderella,  indeed,  expected  well  such  answer,  and 
was  very  glad  of  the  refusal ;  for  she  would  have  been 
sadly  put  to  it  if  her  sister  had  lent  her  what  she  asked 
for  jestingly. 

The  next  day  the  two  sisters  were  at  the  ball,  and  so 
was  Cinderella,  but  dressed  more  magnificently  than 
before.  The  king's  son  was  always  by  her,  and  never 
ceased  his  compliments  and  kind  speeches  to  her ;  to 
whom  all  this  was  so  far  from  being  tiresome  that  she 
quite  forgot  what  her  godmother  had  recommended  to 
her ;  so  that  she,  at  last,  counted  the  clock  striking  twelve 
when  she  took  it  to  be  no  more  than  eleven ;  she  then 
rose  up  and  fled,  as  nimble  as  a  deer.  The  prince  fol- 
lowed, but  could  not  overtake  her.  She  left  behind  one 
of  her  glass  slippers,  which  the  prince  took  up  most  care- 
fully. She  got  home,  but  quite  out  of  breath,  and  in 
her  nasty  old  clothes,  having  nothing  left  her  of  all  her 
finery  but  one  of  the  little  slippers,  fellow  to  that  she 
dropped.     The  guards  at  the  palace  gate  were  aske4 : 

If  they  had  not  seen  a  princess  go  out. 

Who  said :  They  had  seen  nobody  go  out  but  a 
young  girl,  very  meanly  dressed,  and  who  had  more  the 
air  of  a  poor  country  wench  than  a  gentlewoman. 

When  the  two  sisters  returned  from  the  ball  Cinder- 
ella asked  them :  If  they  had  been  well  diverted,  and  if 
the  fine  lady  had  been  there. 

They  told  her :  Yes,  but  that  she  hurried  away  imme- 
diately when  it  struck  twelve,  and  with  so  much  haste 
that   she  dropped  one  of  her  little   glass  slippers,  the 
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prettiest  in  the  world,  which  the  king's  son  had  taken 
up ;  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  look  at  her  all  the 
time  at  the  ball,  and  that  most  certainly  he  was  very 
much  in  love  with  the  beautiful  person  who  owned  the 
glass  slipper. 

What  they  said  was  very  true ;  for  a  few  days  after 
the  king's  son  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  he  would  marry  her  whose  foot  this  slipper 
would  just  fit.  They  whom  he  employed  began  to  try 
it  upon  the  princesses,  then  the  duchesses  and  all  the 
court,  but  in  vain ;  it  was  brought  to  the  two  sisters,  who 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  thrust  their  foot  into  the 
slipper,  but  they  could  not  effect  it.  Cinderella,  who  saw 
all  this,  and  knew  her  slipper,  said  to  them,  laughing : 

"  Let  me  see  if  it  will  not  fit  me." 

Her  sisters  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  b^n  to  banter 
her.  The  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  try  the  slipper 
looked  earnestly  at  Cinderella,  and,  finding  her  very 
handsome,  said : 

It  was  but  just  that  she  should  try,  and  that  he  had 
orders  to  let  every  one  make  trial. 

He  obliged  Cinderella  to  sit  down,  and,  putting  the 
slipper  to  her  foot,  he  found  it  went  on  very  easily,  and 
fitted  her  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  wax.  The  astonish- 
ment her  two  sisters  were  in  was  excessively  great,  but 
still  abundantly  greater  when  Cinderella  pulled  out  of 
her  pocket  the  other  slipper,  and  put  it  on  her  foot. 
Thereupon,  in  came  her  godmother,  who,  having  touched 
with  her  wand  Cinderella's  clothes,  made  them  richer 
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and  more  magnificent  than  any  of  those  she  had 
before. 

And  now  her  two  sisters  found  her  to  be  that  fine, 
beautiful  lady  whom  they  had  seen  at  the  ball.  They 
threw  themselves  at  her  feet  to  beg  pardon  for  all  the  ill- 
treatment  they  had  made  her  undergo.  Cinderella  took 
them  up,  and,  as  she  embraced  them,  cried : 

That  she  forgave  them  with  all  her  heart,  and  de- 
sired them  always  to  love  her. 

She  was  conducted  to  the  young  prince,  dressed  as 
she  was  ;  he  thought  her  more  charming  than  ever,  and, 
a  few  days  after,  married  her.  Cinderella,  who  was  no 
less  good  than  beautiful,  gave  her  two  sisters  lodgings  in 
the  palace,  and  that  very  same  day  matched  them  with 
two  great  lords  of  the  court. 
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THE  ROCK-A-BY  LADY 
TTHE  Rock-a-By  Lady  from  Hushaby  street 
^    Comes  stealing  ;  comes  creeping ; 
The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 
And  each  hath  a  dream  that  is  tiny  and  fleet — 
She  bringeth  her  poppies  to  you,  my  sweet. 
When  she  findeth  you  sleeping  ! 
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There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  beautiful  drum — 

"  Rub-a-dub  !"  it  goeth  ; 
There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  big  sugar-plum. 
And  lo  !  thick  and  fast  the  other  dreams  come 
Of  popguns  that  bang,  and  tin  tops  that  hum. 

And  a  trumpet  that  bloweth ! 

And  dollies  peep  out  of  those  wee  little  dreams 

With  laughter  and  singing ; 
And  boats  go  a-floating  on  silvery  streams. 
And  the  stars  peek-a-boo  with  their  own  misty  gleams. 
And  up,  up,  and  up,  where  the  Mother  Moon  beams. 

The  fairies  go  winging ! 

Would  you  dream  all  these  dreams  that  are  tiny  and  fleet  ? 

They'll  come  to  you  sleeping ; 
So  shut  the  two  eyes  that  are  weary,  my  sweet. 
For  the  Rock-a-By  Lady  from  Hushaby  street. 
With  poppies  that  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 

Comes  stealing ;  comes  creeping. 

$ 

THE   BOTTLE   TREE 

A  BOTTLE  TREE  bloometh  in  Winkyway  land— 
Heigh-ho  for  a  bottle,  I  say  ! 
A  snug  little  berth  in  that  ship  I  demand 
That  rocketh  the  Bottle-Tree  babies  away 
Where  the  Bottle  Tree  bloometh  by  night  and  by  day 
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And  reacheth  its  fruit  to  each  wee,  dimpled  hand ; 

You  take  of  that  fruit  as  much  as  you  list. 

For  colic's  a  nuisance  that  doesn't  exist ! 
So  cuddle  me  close,  and  cuddle  me  fast. 

And  cuddle  me  snug  in  my  cradle  away. 
For  I  hunger  and  thirst  for  that  precious  repast — 

Heigh-ho  for  a  bottle,  I  say  ! 
The  Bottle  Tree  bloometh  by  night  and  by  day  1 

Heigh-ho  for  Winky  way  land  ! 
And  Bottle- Tree  fruit  (as  I've  heard  people  say) 

Makes  bellies  of  Bottle-Tree  babies  expand — 

And  that  is  a  trick  I  would  fain  understand ! 
Heigh-ho  for  a  bottle  to-day ! 

And  heigh-ho  for  a  bottle  to-night — 

A  bottle  of  milk  that  is  creamy  and  white ! 
So  cuddle  me  close,  and  cuddle  me  fast. 

And  cuddle  me  snug  in  my  cradle  away, 
For  I  hunger  and  thirst  for  that  precious  repast — 

Heigh-ho  for  a  bottle,  I  say ! 
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THE 

DINKEY-BIRD 

¥  N  an  ocean,  'way  out  yonder 
-^   (As  all  sapient  people  know), 
Is  the  land  of  Wonder- Wander, 

Whither  children  love  to  go; 
It's  their  playing,  romping,  swinging, 

That  give  great  joy  to  me 
While  the  Dinkey-Bird  goes  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree  ! 

There  the  gumdrops  grow  like  cherries, 
And  taffy's  thick  as  peas — 

Caramels  you  pick  like  berries 

When,  and  where,  and  how  you  please ; 
Big  red  sugar-plums  are  clinging 
To  the  cliffs  beside  that  sea 
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Where  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 
In  the  amfalula  tree. 


So  when  children  shout  and  scamper 

And  make  merry  all  the  day, 
When  there's  naught  to  put  a  damper 

To  the  ardor  of  their  play ; 
When  I  hear  their  laughter  ringing. 

Then  I'm  sure  as  sure  can  be 
That  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 

For  the  Dinkey-Bird's  bravuras 

And  staccatos  are  so  sweet — 
His  roulades,  appoggiaturas. 

And  robustos  so  complete, 
That  the  youth  of  every  nation — 

Be  they  near  or  far  away — 
Have  especial  delectation 

In  that  gladsome  roundelay. 

Their  eyes  grow  bright  and  brighter. 

Their  lungs  begin  to  crow, 
Their  hearts  get  light  and  lighter. 

And  their  cheeks  are  all  aglow ; 
For  an  echo  cometh  bringing 

The  news  to  all  and  me. 
That  the  Dinkey- Bird  is  singing 

In  the  amfalula  tree. 
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Vm  sure  you  like  to  go  there 

To  8ec  your  feathered  friend — 
And  so  many  goodies  grow  there 

You  would  like  to  comprehend! 
Speedy  Utile  dreams,  your  winging 

To  that  land  across  the  sea 
Where  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 

In  the  amf alula  tree  ! 

LADY   BUTTON-EYES 

WHEN  the  busy  day  is  done. 
And  my  weary  little  one 
Rocketh  gently  to  and  fro ; 
When  the  night  winds  softly  blow, 
And  the  crickets  in  the  glen 
Chirp  and  chirp  and  chirp  again ; 
When  upon  the  haunted  green 
Fairies  dance  around  their  queen — 
Then  from  yonder  misty  skies 
Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes. 

Through  the  murk  and  mist  and  gloam 
To  our  quiet,  cosey  home. 
Where  to  singing,  sweet  and  low. 
Rocks  a  cradle  to  and  fro ; 
Where  the  clock's  dull  monotone 
Telleth  of  the  day  that's  done ; 
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Where  the  moonbeams  hover  o'er 
Playthings  sleeping  on  the  floor — 
Where  my  weary  wee  one  lies 
Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes. 

Cometh  like  a  fleeting  ghost 
From  some  distant  eerie  coast ; 
Never  footfall  can  you  hear 
As  that  spirit  fareth  near — 
Never  whisper,  never  word 
From  that  shadow-queen  is  heard. 
In  ethereal  raiment  dight. 
From  the  realm  of  fay  and  sprite 
In  the  depth  of  yonder  skies 
Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes. 

Layeth  she  her  hands  upon 

My  dear  weary  little  one, 

And  those  white  hands  overspread 

Like  a  veil  the  curly  head, 

Seem  to  fondle  and  caress 

Every  little  silken  tress ; 

Then  she  smooths  the  eyelids  down 

Over  those  two  eyes  of  brown — 

In  such  soothing,  tender  wise 

Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes. 

Dearest,  feel  upon  your  brow 
That  caressing  magic  now ; 
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For  the  crickets  in  the  glen 
Chirp  and  chirp  and  chirp  again. 
While  upon  the  haunted  green 
Fairies  dance  around  their  queen, 
And  the  moonbeams  hover  o'er 
Playthings  sleeping  on  the  floor — 
Hush,  my  sweet !  from  yonder  skies 
Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes! 
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THE  DUEL 

THE  gingham  dog  and  the  cal- 
ico cat 
Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat ; 
'Tvvas  half-past  twelve^  and  (what 

do  you  think  !) 
Nor  one  nor  t  other  had  slept  a 
wink  ! 

The    old    dutch    clock    and    the 
Chinese  plate 

Appeared    to    know 
as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going 
to  be  a  ter- 
rible spat. 


^^:\ 


(I  wasnt  there;    I  simply 

state 
What   was  told  me  by  the 

Chinese  plate  !^   , 
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The  gingham  dog  went  "  Bow-wow-wow  ! " 
And  the  calico  cat  replied  "  Mee-ow  !  *' 
The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so. 
With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney-place 

Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face, 
For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row ! 

(Now  mind :  Fmonly  telling  you 

What  the  old  "Dutch  clock  declares  is  true  /) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue. 
And  wailed,  "  Oh,  dear  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that. 

Employing  every  tooth  and  claw 

In  the  awfiillest  way  you  ever  saw — 
And,  oh  !  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew  ! 

{Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate  ! 

I  got  tny  news  from  the  Chinese  plate!) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat. 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat ; 
And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away  ! 

But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 

Is  this  :  they  ate  each  other  up  ! 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that! 

{The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so^ 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 
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SO,  so,  ROCK-A-BY,  SO! 

SO,  so,  rock-a-by,  so ! 
Off  to  the  garden  where  dreamikins  grow ; 
And  here  is  a  kiss  on  your  winkyblink  eyes. 

And  here  is  a  kiss  on  your  dimpledown  cheek. 
And  here  is  a  kiss  for  the  treasure  that  lies 
In  the  beautiful  garden  way  up  in  the  skies 

Which  you  seek. 
Now  mind  these  three  kisses  wherever  you  go^ 
So,  so,  rock-a-by,  so  ! 
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There's  one  little  fumfay  who  lives  there,  I  know. 
For  he  dances  all  night  where  the  dreamikins  grow ; 
I  send  him  this  kiss  on  your  droopydrop  eyes, 

I  send  him  this  kiss  on  your  rosy-red  cheek. 
And  here  is  a  kiss  for  the  dream  that  shall  rise 
When  the  fumfay  shall  dance  in  those  far-away  skies 

Which  you  seek. 
Be  sure  that  you  pay  those  three  kisses  you  owe — 
So,  so,  rock-a-by,  so ! 

And,  by-low,  as  you  rock-a-by  go, 
Don't  forget  mother  who  loveth  you  so ! 
And  here  is  her  kiss  on  your  weepydeep  eyes, 

And  here  is  her  kiss  on  your  peachypink  cheek. 
And  here  is  her  kiss  for  the  dreamland  that  lies 
Like  a  babe  on  the  breast  of  those  far-away  skies 

Which  you  seek — 
The  blinkywink  garden  where  dreamikins  grow — 
So,  so,  rock-a-by,  so ! 


SHUFFLE-SHOON   AND   AMBER-LOCKS 

SHUFFLE-SHOON  and  Amber-Locks 
Sit  together,  building  blocks ; 
Shuffle-Shoon  is  old  and  gray, 
Amber-Locks  a  little  child. 
But  together  at  their  play 
Age  and  Youth  are  reconciled, 
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And  with  sympathetic  glee 
Build  their  castles  fair  to  see. 


"  When  I  grow  to  be  a  man  " 

(So  the  wee  one's  prattle  ran), 

**  I  shall  build  a  castle  so— - 

With  a  gateway  broad  and  grand ; 
Here  a  pretty  vine  shall  grow. 
There  a  soldier  guard  shall  stand ; 
And  the  tower  shall  be  so  high. 
Folks  will  wonder,  by  and  by  !  *' 

Shuffle-Shoon  quoth  :  "  Yes,  I  know ; 
Thus  I  builded  long  ago ! 
Here  a  gate  and  there  a  wall. 

Here  a  window,  there  a  door ; 
Here  a  steeple  wondrous  tall 
Riseth  ever  more  and  more ! 
But  the  years  have  levelled  low 
What  I  builded  long  ago  ! " 

So  they  gossip  at  their  play. 
Heedless  of  the  fleeting  day  ; 
One  speaks  of  the  Long  Ago 

Where  his  dead  hopes  buried  He ; 
One  with  chubby  cheeks  aglow 
Prattleth  of  the  By  and  By ; 
Side  by  side,  they  build  their  blocks — 
Shuffle-Shoon  and  Amber-Locks. 
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THE  SHUT-EYE  TRAIN 

COME,  my  little  one,  with  me! 
There  are  wondrous  sights  to  sec 
As  the  evening  shadows  fall ; 
In  your  pretty  cap  and  gown, 
Don't  detain 
Th&  Shut-Eye  train — 
"  Ting-a-ling !"  the  bell  it  gocth, 
"  Toot-toot !"  the  whistle  bloweth. 
And  we  hear  the  warning  call : 
"  All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Town  r 

Over  hill  and  over  plain 

Soon  will  speed  the  Shut-Eye  train  ! 

Through  the  blue  where  bloom  the  stars 

And  the  Mother  Moon  looks  down 
We'll  away 
To  land  of  Fay — 

Oh,  the  sights  that  we  shall  see  there  ! 

Come,  my  little  one,  with  me  there — 
'Tis  a  goodly  train  of  cars — 
All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  ^own  ! 

Swifter  than  a  wild  bird's  flight. 
Through  the  realms  of  fleecy  light 
We  shall  speed  and  speed  away ! 
Let  the  Night  in  envy  frown — 
What  care  we 
How  wroth  she  be  ! 
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To  the  Balow-land  above  us. 
To  the  Balow-folk  who  love  us. 

Let  us  hasten  while  we  may — 

All  aboard  for  Shut- Eye  Town  ! 

Shut-Eye  Town  is  passing  fair — 
Golden  dreams  await  us  there ; 

We  shall  dream  those  dreams,  my  dear. 

Till  the  Mother  Moon  goes  down — 
See  unfold 
Delights  untold ! 

And  in  those  mysterious  places 

We  shall  see  beloved  faces 
And  beloved  voices  hear 
In  the  grace  of  Shut-Eye  Town. 

Heavy  are  your  eyes,  my  sweet. 

Weary  are  your  little  feet — 
Nestle  closer  up  to  me 
In  your  pretty  cap  and  gown ; 
Don't  detain 
The  Shut-Eye  train ! 
"  Ting-a-ling  !"  the  bell  it  goeth, 
"  Toot-toot !"  the  whistle  bloweth  ; 

Oh,  the  sights  that  we  shall  see ! 

All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Town  I 
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FIDDLEDEE-DEE 

THERE  once  was  a  bird  that  lived  up  in  a  tree, 
And  all  he  could  whistle  was  "  Fiddle-dee-dee  " — 
A  very  provoking,  unmusical  song  * 

For  one  to  be  whistling  the  summer  day  long ! 
Yet  always  contented  and  busy  was  he 
With  that  vocal  recurrence  of  "  Fiddle-dee-dee." 

Hard  by  lived  a  brave  little  soldier  of  four ; 

That  weird  iteration  repented  him  sore ; 

"I  prithee,  Dear-Mother-Mine  !  fetch  me  my  gun. 

For,  by  our  St.  Didy  !  the  deed  must  be  done 

That  shall  presently  rid  all  creation  and  me 

Of  that  ominous  bird  and  his  *  Fiddle-dee-dee ' ! " 

Then  out  came  Dear- Mother- Mine,  bringing  her  son 

His  awfully  truculent  little  red  gun ; 

The  stock  was  of  pine  and  the  barrel  of  tin, 

The  "  bang  "  it  came  out  where  the  bullet  went  in — 

The  right  kind  of  weapon,  I  think  you'll  agree. 

For  slaying  all  fowl  that  go  "  Fiddle-dee-dee "' ! 

The  brave  little  soldier  quoth  never  a  word. 

But  he  up  and  he  drew  a  straight  bead  on  that  bird  ; 

And,  while  that  vain  creature  provokingly  sang. 

The  gun  it  went  off  with  a  terrible  bang ! 

Then  loud  laughed  the  youth — "  By  my  Bottle,"  cried 

he, 
"  I've  put  a  quietus  on  *  Fiddle-dee-dee ' ! " 
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Out  came  then  Dear-Mother-Mine,  saying :  "  My  son, 
Right  well  have  you  wrought  with  your  little  red  gun ! 
Hereafter  no  evil  at  all  need  I  fear, 
With  such  a  brave  soldier  as  You- My- Love  here !  " 
She  kissed  the  dear  boy. 

[The  bird  in  the  tree 
Continued  to  whistle  his  "  Fiddle-dee-dee  '* !] 


LITTLE  BLUE  PIGEON 

SLEEP,  little  pigeon,  and  fold  your  wings — 
Little  blue  pigeon  with  velvet  eyes ; 
Sleep  to  the  singing  of  mother-bird  swinging — 
Swinging  the  nest  where  her  little  one  lies. 

Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star — 

Silvery  star  with  a  tinkling  song ; 
To  the  soft  dew  falling  I  hear  it  calling — 

Calling  and  tinkling  the  night  along. 

In  through  the  window  a  moonbeam  comes — 
Little  gold  moonbeam  with  misty  wings ; 

All  silently  creeping,  it  asks  :  "  Is  he  sleeping — 
Sleeping  and  dreaming  while  mother  sings  ? " 

Up  from  the  sea  there  floats  the  sob 

Of  the  waves  that  are  breaking  upon  the  shore, 
As  though  they  were  groaning  in  anguish,  and 
moaning — 
Bemoaning  the  ship  that  shall  come  no  more. 
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But  sleep,  little  pigeon,  and  fold  your  wings — 
Little  blue  pigeon  with  mournful  eyes ; 

Am  I  not  singing  ? — see,  I  am  swinging — 
Swinging  the  nest  where  my  darling  lies. 

n 

PITTYPAT    AND    TIPPYTOE 

ALL  day  long  they  come  and  go^- 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ; 
Footprints  up  and  down  the  hall, 

Playthings  scattered  on  the  floor, 
Finger-marks  along  the  wall. 
Telltale  smudges  on  the  door — 
By  these  presents  you  shall  know 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe. 

How  they  riot  at  their  play ! 
And  a  dozen  times  a  day 

In  they  troop,  demanding  bread- 
Only  buttered  bread  will  do. 
And  the  butter  must  be  spread 
Inches  thick  with  sugar,  too ! 
And  I  never  can  say  "  No, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! " 

Sometimes  there  are  griefs  to  soothe. 
Sometimes  ruffled  brows  to  smooth ; 
For  (I  much  regret  to  say) 
Tippytoe  and  Pittypat 
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Sometimes  interrapt  their  play 
With  an  internedne  spat ; 
Fie,  for  shame !  to  quarrel  so — 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

Oh,  the  thousand  worrying  things 

Every  day  recurrent  brings ! 

Hands  to  scrub  and  hair  to  brush. 
Search  for  playthings  gone  amiss. 
Many  a  wee  complaint  to  hush. 
Many  a  little  bump  to  kiss ; 

Life  seems  one  vain,  fleeting  show 

To  Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

And  when  day  is  at  an  end, 
There  are  little  duds  to  mend : 
Little  frocks  are  strangely  torn. 

Little  shoes  great  holes  reveal. 
Little  hose,  but  one  day  worn, 
Rudely  yawn  at  toe  and  heel  I 
Who  but  you  could  work  such  woe, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

On  the  floor  and  down  the  hall. 
Rudely  smutched  upon  the  wall. 
There  are  proofs  in  every  kind 

Of  the  havoc  they  have  wrought. 
And  upon  my  heart  you*d  find 

Just  such  trade-marks,  if  you  sought ; 
Oh,  how  glad  I  am  'tis  so, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 
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THE   SUGAR-PLUM   TREE 

HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  the  Sugar- Plum  Tree? 
'Tis  a  marvel  of  great  renown  ! 
It  blooms  on  the  shore  of  the  Lollipop  sea^ 

In  the  garden  of  Shut- Eye  Town  ; 
The  fruit  that  it  bears  is  so  wondrously  sweet 

(As  those  who  have  tasted  it  say) 
That  good  little  children  have  only  to  eat 
Of  that  fruit  to  be  happy  next  day. 

When  you've  got  to  the  tree,  you  would  have  a  hard  time 

To  capture  the  fruit  which  I  sing ; 
The  tree  is  so  tall  that  no  person  could  climb 

To  the  boughs  where  the  sugar-plums  swing ! 
But  up  in  that  tree  sits  a  chocolate  cat. 

And  a  gingerbread  dog  prowls  below — 
And  this  is  the  way  you  contrive  to  get  at 

Those  sugar-plums  tempting  you  so : 

You  say  but  the  word  to  that  gingerbread  dog 

And  he  barks  with  such  terrible  zest 
That  the  chocolate  cat  is  at  once  all  agog^ 

As  her  swelling  proportions  attest. 
And  the  chocolate  cat  goes  cavorting  around 

From  this  leafy  limb  unto  that, 
And  the  sugar-plums  tumble,  of  course,  to  the  ground — 

Hurrah  for  that  chocolate  cat ! 
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There  are  marsh  mallows,  gumdrops,  and 
peppermint  canes. 
With  stripings  of  scarlet  or  gold, 
And  you  carry  away  of  the  treasure  that 
rains 
As  much  as  your  apron  can  hold  ! 
So  come,  little  child*  cuddle  closer  to 
me 
In  your  dainty  white  nightcap  and 
gown, 
And  I'll  rock  you  away  to 
that  Sugar- Plum  Tree 
In  the  garden  of  Shut- 
Eye  Town. 
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CHILD  AND  MOTHER 

OMOTHER-MYLOVE,  if  you^U  give  me 
your  hand. 
And  go  where  I  ask  you  to  wander, 
1  will  lead  you  away  to  a  beautiful  land — 

The  Dreamland  that's  waiting  out  yonder. 
We'll  walk  in  a  sweet-posie  garden  out  there. 

Where  moonlight  and  starlight  are  streaming, 
And  the  flowers  and  the  birds  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  fragrance  and  music  of  dreaming. 

There'll  be  no  little  tired-out  boy  to  undress. 

No  questions  or  cares  to  perplex  you ; 
There'll  be  no  little  bruises  or  bumps  to  caress. 

Nor  patching  of  stockings  to  vex  you. 
For  I'll  rock  you  away  on  a  silver-dew  stream. 

And  sing  you  asleep  when  you're  weary. 
And  no  one  shall  know  of  our  beautiful  dream. 

But  you  and  your  own  little  dearie. 

And  when  I  am  tired  I'll  nestle  my  head 

In  the  bosom  that's  soothed  me  so  often. 
And  the  wide-awake  stars  shall  sing  in  my  stead 

A  song  which  our  dreaming  shall  soften. 
So,  Mother-My-Love,  let  me  take  your  dear  hand. 

And  away  through  the  starlight  we'll  wander — 
Away  through  the  mist  to  the  beautiful  land — 

The  Dreamland  that's  waiting  out  yonder. 
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WYNKEN,   BLYNKEN,  AND   NOD 

WYNKEN,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light. 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish  ? " 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
"  We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea ; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we ! " 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe. 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruflied  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea — 
"  Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish- 
Never  afeard  are  we  "  ; 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam — 
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Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the  wooden  shoe, 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home ; 
*Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be, 
And  some  folks  thought  *twas  a  dream  they'd 
dreamed 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea — 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed. 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be. 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea. 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
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TOM    THUMB 


¥N  the  days  of  good  King  Arthur  there  lived  a  plow- 
*  man  and  his  wife,  who  wished  very  much  to  have  a 
son  ;  so  the  man  went  to  Merlin  the  enchanter,  and  asked 
him  to  let  him  have  a  child,  even  if  it  were  "  no  bigger 
than  his  thumb.'* 

'*  Go  home,  and  you  will  find  one,*'  said  Merlin ; 
and  when  the  man  came  back  to  his  house  he  found  his 
wife  nursing  a  very,  very  wee  baby,  who  in  four  minutes 
grew  to  the  size  of  the  plowman's  thumb,  and  never  grew 
any  more. 
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The  fairy  queen  came  to  his  christening,  and  named 
him  "  Tom  Thumb.**  She  then  dressed  him  nicely  in 
a  shirt  of  spider's  web,  and  a  doublet  and  hose  of  thistle- 
down. 

Tom  was  a  very  healthy  baby  ;  but  he  grew  very 
little.  However,  his  parents  were  very  fond  of  him,  and 
used  to  hold  him  on  the  palm  of  their  hands  till  he  could 
walk  and  run  about  on  the  table ;  but  then,  as  he  was 
as  mischievous  as  most  children  are,  his  small  size  caused 
him  to  get  into  danger  sometimes. 

One  day,  while  his  mother  was  making  a  plum- 
pudding,  Tom  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  that  she  might  see  to  make  it 
properly. 

Unfortunately,  however,  while  her  back  was  turned, 
Tom  fell  into  the  bowl,  and  his  mother,  not  missing  him, 
stirred  him  up  in  the  pudding,  and  put  it  and  him  into 
the  pot. 

Tom  no  sooner  felt  the  hot  water  than  he  danced 
about  like  mad  ;  the  woman  was  nearly  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  to  see  the  pudding  come  out  of  the  pot  and  jump 
about,  and  she  was  glad  to  give  it  to  a  tinker  who  was 
passing  that  way. 

The  tinker  was  delighted  with  his  present ;  but  as  he 
was  getting  over  a  stile  he  happened  to  sneeze  very  hard, 
and  Tom  called  out  from  the  middle  of  the  pudding, 
"  Hallo,  Pickens !  '*  which  so  terrified  the  tinker  that  he 
threw  the  pudding  into  the  field  and  scampered  away  as 
fast  as  he  could. 
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The  pudding  tumbled  to  pieces  in  the  fall,  and  Tom, 
creeping  out,  went  home  to  his  mother  who  had  been  in 
great  affliction  because  she  could  not  find  him,  and  was 
very  glad  to  get  him  back  again,  though  he  was  all  over 
a  crust  of  dough  and  plums.  Now  this  was  not  Tom*s 
fault,  it  had  been  an  accident ;  but  very  often  he  got  in 
difficulties  by  creeping  iato  all  kinds  of  odd  places. 
One  day  he  climbed  over  into  the  milk-jug,  and  was 
nearly  drowned  in  the  milk.  Luckily  his  cries  brought 
his  mother  in  time,  though  his  voice  was  so  small  one 
could  scarcely  hear  it  a  little  way  off. 

Another  time  he  was  lost,  and  after  seeking  for  him 
everywhere,  the  poor  woman  saw  his  head  peeping  out 
of  the  salt-box  which  hung  on  the  wall,  and  she  drew 
him  out  all  covered  with  sparkles  of  white. 

A  few  days  afterward  Tom  went  with  his  mother 
into  the  fields  to  milk  the  cows,  and  for  fear  he  should 
be  blown  away  by  the  wind,  she  tied  him  to  a  thistle 
with  a  small  piece  of  thread.  And  there  little  Tom  sat 
and  sang  as  merrily  as  a  cricket.  And  a  bee  that  buzzed 
by  quite  longed  to  give  him  some  honey  from  its  honey- 
bag,  but  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it.  A  butterfly 
came  next,  and  Tom  Thumb  said  to  it :  "  Pretty  butter- 
fly, will  you  take  me  for  a  ride  on  your  back  some  day  ?  '* 
But  the  butterfly  did  not  answer.  It  flew  away  at  once, 
for  it  was  afraid  even  tiny  Tom  would  brush  the  pretty 
downy  feathers  from  its  beautiful  scarlet  wings  if  he  sat 
on  them.  By  and  by  a  field-mouse  came  and  looked  at 
him  with  its  little  bright  eyes,  and  Tom  said  to  it :  "  May 
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I  come  and  sit  in  your  nest  some  day,  Mrs.  Mouse  ?  '* 
But  mousey  ran  away,  and  never  said  a  word  he  could 
understand.  Only  I  know  she  did  not  want  him  in  her 
nest  with  her  large  family  of  little  ones. 

Very  soon  after,  a  cow  ate  up  the  thistle  and  swal- 
lowed Tom  Thumb.  His  mother  was  in  sad  grief 
again  ;  but  Tom  scratched  and  kicked  in  the  cow's  throat 
till  she  was  glad  to  throw  him  out  of  her  mouth  again. 

One  day  Tom  went  plowing  with  his  father,  who 
gave  him  a  whip  made  of  barley  straw,  to  drive  the  oxen 
with ;  but  while  he  was  playing  at  being  a  herdsman  a 
great  eagle  flying  by  swooped  down  on  him,  caught  him 
up  in  his  beak,  and  carried  him  to  the  top  of  a  great 
giant's  castle. 

The  giant  would  have  eaten  Tom  up ;  but  the  fairy 
dwarf  scratched  and  bit  his  tongue  and  held  on  by  his 
teeth  till  the  giant  in  a  passion  took  him  out  of  his 
mouth  and  threw  him  into  the  sea,  where  a  very  large 
fish  swallowed  him  up  directly.  It  was  not  at  all  com- 
fortable inside  the  fish,  there  was  so  little  air ;  but  Tom 
was  not  long  in  it,  for  it  did  not  like  him  much  as  food, 
and  trying  to  get  some  more  (for  it  was  very  hungry),  it 
bit  at  a  fisherman's  bait  and  was  caught. 

The  fisherman  thought  the  fish  such  a  fine  one  that 
he  took  it  as  a  present  to  King  Arthur,  and  when  the 
cook  opened  it  there  was  Tom  Thumb  inside  !  He  was 
carried  to  the  king,  who  was  delighted  with  the  little 
man. 

Tom  walked  on  the  king's  left  hand,  and  danced  on 
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the  queen's.  He  became  a  great  favorite  with  Arthur, 
who  made  him  a  knight.  He  was  good  and  kind  to  his 
parents,  and  the  old  ballad  says  : 

**  Such  were  his  deeds  and  noble  acts 
In  Arthur's  court  there  shown, 
As  like  m  all  the  world  beside 
Was  hardly  seen  or  known. 

**  At  length  with  peace  and  quietness 
He  left  this  earth  below, 
And  up  into  the  fairyland 
Tom  Thumb  did  fading  go. 

"  For  whom  King  Arthur  and  his  knights 
Pull  forty  days  did  mourn  ; 
And  in  remembrance  of  his  name, 
That  was  so  strangely  bom, 

"  He  built  a  tomb  of  marble  gray, 
And  year  by  year  did  come 
To  celebrate  the  mournful  death 
And  burial  of  Tom  Thumb, 

'*  Whose  f«ne  still  lives  in  England  here, 
Amongst  the  cotmtry  sort ; 
Of  whom  our  wives  and  children  small 
Tell  tales  of  pleasant  sport." 
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PUSS   IN    BOOTS 

A  MILLER,  dying,  divided  all  his  property  between 
^^  his  three  children.  This  was  very  easy,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  leave  but  his  mill,  his  ass,  and  his  cat ;  so  he 
made  no  will,  and  called  in  no  lawyer.  The  eldest  son  had 
the  mill ;  the  second,  the  ass ;  and  the  youngest,  nothing 
but  the  cat.  The  young  fellow  was  quite  downcast  at  so 
poor  a  lot.  "  My  brothers,"  said  he,  "by  putting  their 
property  together,  may  gain  an  honest  living,  but  there 
is  nothing  left  for  me  except  to  die  of  hunger,  unless, 
indeed,  I  were  to  kill  my  cat  and  eat  him,  and  make  a 
muff  out  of  his  skin.'* 

The  cat,  who  heard  all  this,  sat  up  on  his  four  paws, 
and,  looking  at  him  with  a  grave  and  wise  air,  said, 
"  Master,  I  think  you  had  better  not  kill  me ;  I  shall  be 
much  more  useful  to  you  alive.'* 

"  How  so?  *'  asked  his  master. 

^'  You  have  but  to  give  me  a  sack  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
such  as  gentlemen  wear  when  they  go  shooting,  and  you 
will  find  you  are  not  so  ill  off  as  you  suppose." 

Now,  though  the  young  man  did  not  much  depend 
upon  the  cat's  words,  still  he  thought  it  rather  surprising 
that  a  cat  should  speak  at  all.  And  he  had  before  now 
seen  him  play  a  great  many  cunning  tricks  in  catching 
rats  and  mice,  so  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  trust  him  a 
little  further ;  especially  as — poor  young  fellow — he  had 
nobody  else  to  trust. 
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When  the  cat  got  his  boots,  he  drew  them  on  with  a 
grand  air,  and  slinging  his  sack  over  his  shoulder,  and 
drawing  the  cords  of  it  round  his  neck,  he  marched 
bravely  to  a  rabbit-warren  hard  by,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  Then,  putting  some  bran  and  lettuces 
into  his  bag,  and  stretching  himself  out  beside  it  as  if  he 
were  dead,  he  waited  till  some  fine,  fat  young  rabbit, 
ignorant  of  the  wickedness  and  deceit  of  the  world, 
should  peep  into  the  sack  to  eat  the  food  that  was  in- 
side. This  happened  very  shortly,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  foolish  young  rabbits  in  every  warren ;  and  when  one 
of  them,  who  really  was  a  splendid  fat  fellow,  put  hit 
head  inside.  Master  Puss  drew  the  cords  immediately, 
and  took  him  and  killed  him  without  mercy.  Then, 
very  proud  of  his  prey,  he  marched  direct  up  to  the  palace, 
and  begged  to  speak  with  the  king.  He  was  desired  to 
ascend  to  the  apartment  of  his  majesty,  where,  making  a 
low  bow,  he  said : 

"  Sire,  here  is  a  magnificent  rabbit,  killed  in  the  war- 
ren which  belongs  to  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Carabas, 
and  which  he  has  desired  me  to  oflFer  humbly  to  your 
majesty." 

"Tell  your  master,"  replied  the  king,  politely, ** that 
I  accept  his  present,  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  him." 

Another  time.  Puss  went  out  and  hid  himself  and  his 
sack  in  a  wheat-field,  and  there  caught  two  splendid  fat 
partridges  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  the  rabbit. 
When  he  presented  them  to  the  king,  with  a  similar 
message  as  before,  his  majesty  was  so  pleased  that  he 
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ordered  the  cat  to  be  taken  down  into  the  kitchen  and 
given  something  to  eat  and  drink ;  where,  while  enjoying 
himself,  the  faithful  animal  did  not  cease  to  talk  in  the 
modt  cunning  way  of  the  large  preserves  and  abundant 
game  which  belonged  to  his  lord  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

One  day,  hearing  that  the  king  was  intending  to  take 
a  drive  along  the  river-side  with  his  daughter,  the  most 
beautiful  princess  in  the  world.  Puss  said  to  his  master, 
"  Sir,  if  you  would  only  follow  my  advice,  your  fortune 
is  made." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  miller's  son,  who  was  growing 
very  disconsolate,  and  cared  very  little  what  he  did :  "  Say 
your  say,  cat." 

"It  is  but  little,"  replied  Puss,  looking  wise,  as  cats 
can.  "  You  have  only  to  go  and  bathe  in  the  river,  at  a 
place  which  I  shall  show  you,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to 
me.  Only  remember  that  you  are  no  longer  yourself, 
but  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Carabas." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  miller's  son,  "  it's  all  the  same  to 
me ; "  but  he  did  as  the  cat  told  him. 

While  he  was  bathing,  the  king  and  all  the  court  passed 
by,  and  were  startled  to  hear  loud  cries  of  "  Help  !  help ! 
my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  is  drowning."  The  king 
put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage,  and  saw  nobody  but  the 
cat,  who  had  at  different  times  brought  him  so  many  pres- 
ents of  game;  however,  he  ordered  his  guards  to  fly 
quickly  to  the  succor  of  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Cara- 
bas. While  they  were  pulling  the  unfortunate  marquis 
out  of  the  water,  the  cat  came  up,  bowing,  to  the  side  of 
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the  king's  carriage,  and  told  a  long  and  pitiful  story  about 
some  thieves  who,  while  his  master  was  bathing,  had  come 
and  carried  away  all  his  clothes,  so  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  appear  before  his  majesty  and  the  il- 
lustrious princess. 

"  Oh,  we  will  soon  remedy  that,"  answered  the  king, 
kindly ;  and  immediately  ordered  one  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  household  to  ride  back  to  the  palace  with  all  speed, 
and  bring  thence  a  supply  of  fine  clothes  for  the  young 
gentleman,  who  kept  out  of  sight  until  they  arrived. 
Then,  being  handsome  and  well-made,  his  new  clothes 
became  him  so  well,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  a 
marquis  all  his  days,  and  advanced  with  an  air  of  respect- 
ful ease  to  oflFer  his  thanks  to  his  majesty. 

The  king  received  him  courteously,  and  the  princess 
admired  him  very  much.  Indeed,  so  charming  did  he 
appear  to  her,  that  she  hinted  to  her  father  to  invite  him 
into  the  carriage  with  them,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  the 
young  man  did  not  refuse.  The  cat,  delighted  at  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  went  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
ran  so  swiftly  that  he  kept  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  royal 
carriage.  He  went  on  and  on,  till  he  came  to  some 
peasants  who  were  mowing  in  a  meadow.  *^  Good  peo- 
ple," said  he,  in  a  very  firm  voice,  "  the  king  is  coming 
past  here  shortly,  and  if  you  do  not  say  that  the  field 
you  are  mowing  belongs  to  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
abas,  you  shall  all  be  chopped  as  small  as  mince-meat." 

So  when  the  king  drove  by,  and  asked  whose 
meadow  it  was  where  there  was  such  a  splendid  crop  of 
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hay,  the  mowers  all  answered,  trembling,  that  it  belonged 
to  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

"  You  have  very  fine  land,  marquis,"  said  his  majesty 
to  the  miller's  son,  who  bowed,  and  answered  that  "  it 
was  not  a  bad  meadow,  take  it  altogether." 

Then  the  cat  came  to  a  wheat-field,  where  the  reapers 
were  reaping  with  all  their  might.  He  bounced  in  upon 
them  :  "  The  king  is  coming  past  to-day,  and  if  you  do 
not  tell  him  that  this  wheat  belongs  to  my  lord  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas,  I  will  have  you  every  one  chopped 
as  small  as  mince-meat."  The  reapers,  very  much 
alarmed,  did  as  they  were  bid,  and  the  king  congratulated 
the  marquis  upon  possessing  such  beautiful  fields,  laden 
with  such  an  abundant  harvest. 

They  drove  on — the  cat  always  running  before  and 
saying  the  same  thing  to  everybody  he  met,  that  they 
were  to  declare  that  the  whole  country  belonged  to  his 
master ;  so  that  even  the  king  was  astonished  at  the  vast 
estate  of  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

But  now  the  cat  arrived  at  a  great  castle  where  dwelt 
an  Ogre,  to  whom  belonged  all  the  land  through  which 
the  royal  carriage  had  been  driving.  This  Ogre  was  a 
cruel  tyrant,  and  his  tenants  and  servants  were  terribly 
afraid  of  him,  which  accounted  for  their  being  so  ready 
to  say  whatever  they  were  told  to  say  by  the  cat,  who 
had  taken  pains  to  inform  himself  all  about  the  Ogre. 
So,  putting  on  the  boldest  face  he  could  assume,  Puss 
marched  up  to  the  castle  with  his  boots  on,  and  asked  to 
see  the  owner  of  it,  saying  that  he  was  on  his  travels,  but 
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did  not  wish  to  pass  so  near  thp  castle  of  such  a  noble 
gentleman  without  paying  his  respects  to  him.  When 
the  Ogre  heard  this  message,  he  went  to  the  door, 
received  the  cat  as  civilly  as  an  Ogre  can,  and  begged 
him  to  walk  in  and  repose  himself. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  cat ;  "  but  first  I  hope 
you  will  satisfy  a  traveller's  curiosity.  I  have  heard  in 
far  countries  of  your  many  remarkable  qualities,  and 
especially  how  you  have  the  power  to  change  yourself 
into  any  sort  of  beast  you  choose — a  lion,  for  instance, 
or  an  elephant."  v 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  the  Ogre ;  "  and  lest 
you  should  doubt  it  I  will  immediately  become  a  lion." 

He  did  so ;  and  the  cat  was  so  frightened  that  he 
sprang  up  to  the  roof  of  the  castle  and  hid  himself  in  the 
gutter — a  proceeding  rather  inconvenient  on  account  of 
his  boots,  which  were  not  exactly  fitted  to  walk  with  on 
tiles.  At  length,  perceiving  that  the  Ogre  had  resumed 
his  original  form,  he  came  down  again,  and  owned  that 
he  had  been  very  much  frightened. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it  may  be  easy  enough  for  such 
a  big  gentleman  as  you  to  change  himself  into  a  large 
animal ;  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  become  a  small 
one — a  rat,  or  mouse,  for  instance.  I  have  heard  that 
you  can ;  still,  for  my  part,  I  consider  it  quite  impos- 
sible." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  the  other,  indignantly.  "  You 
shall  see ! "  and  immediately  the  cat  saw  the  Ogre  no 
longer,  but  a  little  mouse  running  along  on  the  floor. 
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This  was  exactly  what  Puss  wanted ;  and  he  fell  upon 
him  at  once  and  ate  him  up»  So  there  was  an  end  to 
the  Ogre. 

By  this  time  the  king  had  arrived  opposite  the  castle, 
and  had  a  strong  wish  to  go  into  it.  The  cat,  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  carriage-wheels,  ran  forward  in  a  great 
hurry,  and,  standing  at  the  gate,  said,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Welcome,  sire,  to  the  castle  of  my  lord  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas." 

"  What !  '*  cried  his  majesty,  very  much  surprised, 
"does  the  castle  also  belong  to  you  ?  Truly,  marquis,  you 
have  kept  your  secret  well  up  to  the  last  minute.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  finer  than  this  courtyard  and 
these  battlements.     Let  us  go  in,  if  you  please." 

The  marquis,  without  speaking,  offered  his  hand  to 
the  princess  to  help  her  to  descend,  and,  standing  aside 
that  the  king  might  enter  first,  followed  his  majesty  to 
the  great  hall,  where  a  magnificent  dinner  was  laid  out, 
and  where,  without  more  delay,  they  all  sat  down  to 
feast. 

Before  the  banquet  was  over,  the  king,  charmed  with 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas — and  like- 
wise with  his  wine,  of  which  he  had  drunk  six  or  seven 
cups — said,  bowing  across  the  table  at  which  the  prin- 
cess and  the  miller's  son  were  talking  very  confidentially 
together,  "  It  rests  with  you,  marquis,  whether  you  will 
marry  my  daughter.** 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,"  said  the  marquis,  and 
the  princess's  cast-down  eyes  declared  the  same. 
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So  they  were  married  the  very  next  day,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Ogre's  castle,  and  of  everything  that  had 
belonged  to  him. 

As  for  the  cat,  he  became  at  once  a  great  lord,  and 
had  nevermore  any  need  to  run  after  mice,  except  for 
his  own  diversion. 

— C.  Perrault. 
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HOP-O'-MY-THUMB 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  wood-cutter  and 
his  wife  who  had  seven  children,  all  boys.  The 
eldest  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  the  youngest  seven. 
They  were  very  poor,  and  their  seven  children  were  a 
great  burden,  since  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  earn  his 
living. 

What  troubled  them  still  more  was  the  hct  that  the 
youngest  was  not  only  very  delicate,  but  very  silent, 
which  they  took  for  stupidity,  but  which  was  really  a 
mark  of  his  good  sense.  He  was  very  small,  and  when 
be  was  born  he  was  scarcely  bigger  than  one's  thumb, 
which  caused  him  to  be  called  little  "  Hop-o'-My- 
Thumb."  This  poor  child  was  the  scapegoat  of  the 
house,  and  was  blamed  for  everything.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sharper  and  wiser  than  all  his  brothers,  and  though 
he  spoke  little,  he  listened  a  great  deal. 

At  last  there  came  a  very  bad  year,  and  there  was  so 
great  a  famine,  that  these  poor  people  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  children.  One  evening,  when  the 
children  were  all  in  bed,  and  the  wood-cutter,  with  a 
sorrowful  heart,  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with  his  wife,  he 
said  to  her :  ''You  know  that  we  can  no  longer  support 
our  children.  I  cannot  let  them  die  of  hunger  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  am  resolved  to  take  them  to  the  wood 
to-morrow,  and  lose  them  there.     It  will  be  very  easy  to 
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do  this,  for,  while  they  amuse  themselves  tying  up  sticks, 
we  have  only  to  slip  away  without  their  seeing  us." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  his  wife,  "  would  you  then  destroy 
your  children?"  In  vain  did  her  husband  set  forth  to 
her  their  great  poverty :  she  would  not  consent.  She 
was  poor,  she  said,  but  she  was  their  mother.  At  last, 
having  considered  what  a  grief  it  would  be  to  her  to  have 
them  die  of  hunger  before  her  eyes,  she  agreed  to  her 
husband's  plan,  and  went,  weeping,  to  bed. 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb  had  listened  to  all  that  they  had 
said,  for  having  heard  them,  from  his  bed,  talking  of 
family  matters,  he  had  risen  softly  and  slipped  under  his 
father's  stool,  in  order  to  hear  without  being  seen.  He 
then  went  back  to  bed,  but  lay  awake  the  rest  of  the 
night,  thinking  what  he  should  do.  He  rose  early  and 
went  to  a  brook,  where  he  filled  his  pocket  with  little 
white  pebbles,  and  then  returned  to  the  house. 

Soon  after,  they  all  set  off,  but  Hop-o'-My-Thumb 
did  not  tell  his  brothers  anything  of  what  he  knew. 
They  went  into  a  forest,  so  thick  that  they  could  not  see 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces.  The  wood-cutter 
began  to  fell  a  tree,  while  the  children  gathered  sticks  to 
make  up  into  bundles.  The  father  and  mother,  seeing 
them  thus  employed,  slipped  away  unnoticed,  and  then 
fled  rapidly,  by  a  little  winding  path. 

When  the  children  found  they  were  alone,  they 
began  to  scream  and  cry  with  all  their  strength.  Hop- 
o'-My-Thumb  let  them  cry,  knowing  well  how  to  get 
home;  for,  while  walking,  he  had  dropped   along  the 
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path  the  little  white  pebbles  which  he  had  in  his 
pockets 

He  therefore  said  to  them,  "  Fear  not,  brothers,  my 
father  and  mother  have  left  us  here,  but  1  will  lead  you 
to  the  house— only  follow  me." 

They  obeyed  at  once,  and  he  led  them  home  along 
the  same  path  by  which  they  had  come  into  the  forest  at 
first  They  did  not  dare  to  go  into  the  house,  but 
placed  themselves  near  the  door,  in  order  to  hear  what 
their  father  and  mother  were  saying. 

Now  it  had  so  happened  that,  just  as  the  wood-cutter 
and  his  wife  reached  home,  the  lord  of  the  village  had 
sent  them  ten  crowns,  which  he  had  long  owed  them,  and 
which  they  had  never  hoped  to  obtain.  This  gave  them 
new  life,  for  the  poor  creatures  were  almost  dead  from 
hunger. 

The  wood-cutter  immediately  sent  his  wife  to  the 
butcher's,  where,  as  it  was  long  since  they  had  eaten  any- 
thing, she  bought  three  times  as  much  meat  as  was 
needed  for  the  supper  of  two  people. 

When  they  were  seated  at  table,  the  wife  said,  "  Alas  ! 
where  now  are  our  poor  children  ?  They  would  make 
good  cheer  with  what  we  have  left.  But  it  is  you,  Wil- 
liam, who  wished  to  lose  them.  I  always  said  we  should 
repent  it.  What  are  they  doing  now  in^  the  forest  ? 
Alas  !  alas  !  perhaps  the  wolves  have  already  eaten  them  ! 
You  were  most  cruel  thus  to  lose  your  children." 

The  wood-cutter  at  last  grew  impatient,  for  she  re- 
peated more  than  twenty  times  that  they  would  repent 
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what  they  had  done,  and  that  she  had  told  him  so.  He 
threatened  to  beat  her  if  she  was  not  silent.  The  wood- 
cutter did  not  do  this  because  he  was  less  sorry  than  his 
wife,  but  because  her  reproaches  angered  him.  His  wife 
now  shed  tears,  and  cried  out,  "Alas  !  where  are  my 
children,  my  poor  children  ? " 

She  said  this  so  loud  that  the  children,  who  were  at 
the  door,  heard  her,  and  all  cried  out  together,  "  Here 
we  are  !  here  we  are  !  " 

She  ran  quickly  to  open  the  door,  and  said,  as  she 
embraced  them,  "  How  overjoyed  I  am  to  see  you  again, 
my  darling  children  !  you  must  be  very  tired  and  very 
hungry  ;  and  you,  Peter,  how  muddy  you  are !  come,  let 
me  brush  you."  Peter  was  her  eldest  son,  whom  she 
loved  more  than  all  the  others. 

The  children  then  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  ate  with 
an  appetite  which  delighted  their  father  and  mother,  to 
whom  they  described,  all  speaking  at  once,  how  fright- 
ened they  had  been  in  the  forest. 

These  good  people  were  filled  with  joy  to  have  their 
children  again  with  them,  and  this  joy  lasted  as  long  as 
the  ten  crowns  held  out.  But  when  the  money  was 
spent,  they  fell  back  into  their  former  misery,  and  re- 
solved to  lose  them  once  more ;  and  in  order  not  to  fail 
again,  they  determined  to  take  them  much  further  into 
the  forest  than  the  first  time. 

They  could  not,  however,  speak  of  this  so  secretly 
but  that  they  were  overheard  by  Hop-o'-My-Thumb, 
who  laid  his  plans  to  escape  as  before.     But  although  he 
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got  up  early  in  order  to  go  out  and  pick  up  some  little 
stones^  he  could  not  succeed  in  his  purpose,  for  he  found 
the  door  of  the  house  shut  and  double-bolted.  He  was 
wondering  what  he  should  do,  when,  his  mother  having 
given  them  each  a  bit  of  bread  for  breakfast,  he  thought 
that  he  might  use  his  bread  instead  of  pebbles  by  drop- 
ping crumbs  along  the  paths  as  they  walked.  He  there- 
fore slipped  the  bread  into  his  pocket. 

Their  father  and  mother  led  them  this  time  into  the 
thickest  and  darkest  part  of  the  forest,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  there,  ran  away  and  left  them. 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb  was  not  much  troubled,  because 
he  believed  he  could  easily  find  his  way  by  means  of 
the  bread  which  he  had  scattered  as  he  passed  along. 
What  was  his  surprise  when  he  could  not  find  a  single 
crumb :  the  birds  had  come  and  eaten  it  all. 

Now  was  their  lot  indeed  wretched ;  the  more  they 
wandered  about,  the  deeper  they  buried  themselves  in  the 
forest.  Night  came,  and  a  great  wind  arose  which  fright- 
ened them  terribly.  They  thought  they  heard  on  all  sides 
the  howling  of  hungry  wolves  coming  to  eat  them  iip. 
They  did  not  dare  to  speak,  or  even  turn  their  heads. 
Rain  began  to  fall,  which  wet  them  to  the  skin.  They 
slipped  at  every  step,  and,  if  they  fell,  got  up  so  covered 
with  mud  that  they  could  hardly  move  their  hands. 

Finally,  Hop-o'-My-Thumb  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
tree,  to  see  if  he  could  not  discover  something.  Having 
looked  on  all  sides,  he  at  last  saw  a  little  gleam  of  light, 
like  that  from  a  candle,  but  it  was  very  far  ofF,  beyond  the 
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forest.  He  got  down  from  the  tree  ;  but  when  be  was  on 
the  ground  he  no  longer  saw  anything,  which  troubled 
him  greatly. 

However,  having  walked  for  some  time,  with  his 
brothers,  in  the  direction  where  he  had  seen  the  light,  he 
again  saw  it  as  they  came  out  of  the  wood.  They  at  last 
reached  the  house  where  the  candle  was,  though  not 
without  many  alarms,  for  they  lost  sight  of  it  whenever 
they  descended  into  a  hollow  place. 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  to  them 
by  a  woman.  She  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  Hop- 
o*-My-Thumb  replied,  that  they  were  poor  children  who 
had  lost  themselves  in  the  forest,  and  who  asked,  for 
charity's  sake,  a  place  to  sleep. 

The  woman,  seeing  how  pretty  they  were,  began  to 
weep,  and  said  to  them,  "  Alas !  my  poor  children,  whence 
do  you  come  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  the  house 
of  an  Ogre,  who  eats  little  children  ? " 

"  Alas  !  madam,"  said  Hop-o*-My-Thumb,  who  like 
his  brothers  was  shaking  with  fear,  '^  what  shall  we  do  ? 
The  wolves  of  the  forest  will  certainly  devour  us  to- 
night, if  you  will  not  give  us  shelter.  This  being  the 
case,  we  had  rather  be  eaten  by  the  Ogre,  and  he,  per- 
haps, will  take  pity  on  us,  if  you  will  beg  him  to  do  so." 

The  Ogre's  wife,  who  thought  she  might  be  able  to 
conceal  them  from  her  husband  till  the  next  morning,  let 
them  come  in,  and  placed  them  near  a  good  fire,  where  a 
whole  sheep  was  roasting  for  the  Ogre's  supper. 

When  they  had  begun  to  get  warm,  they  heard  three 
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or  four  heavy  knocks  at  the  door.  It  was  the  Ogre.  His 
wife  hastily  hid  the  children  under  the  bed,  and  then 
opened  the  door. 

The  Ogre  asked  first  if  supper  was  ready,  and  the 
wine  drawn  ;  and  then  sat  down  at  the  table.  The  mutton 
was  nearly  raw,  but  he  liked  it  all  the  better  on  that 
account.  He  then  began  to  sniff  about,  saying  that  he 
smelled  fresh  meat. 

''It  must  be  this  calf  which  I  have  just  been  dressing 
that  you  smell,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  smell  fresh  meat,  1  tell  you  again,"  said  the  Ogre, 
looking  fiercely  at  his  wife ;  "  and  there  is  something  here 
of  which  I  do  not  know." 

Saying  these  words,  he  rose  from  the  table  and  went 
straight  to  the  bed,  where  he  found  the  poor  children. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  this,  then,  is  the  way  you  wish  to 
deceive  me,  wicked  woman.  I  know  not  what  prevents 
me  from  eating  you  too.  Here  is  game,  which  comes  to 
me  very  conveniently  to  treat  three  Ogres  of  my  acquaint-- 
ance,  who  are  coming  to  visit  me  about  this  time." 

He  then  drew  the  little  boys  from  under  the  bed,  one 
after  another.  The  poor  children  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  begging  for  pardon.  But  they  had  to  do 
with  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Ogres,  who,  far  from  hav- 
ing pity,  devoured  them  already  with  his  eyes,  and  said 
to  his  wife  that  they  would  be  delicious  morsels  fried, 
when  she  had  made  a  good  sauce  for  them. 

He  took  out  a  great  knife,  and,  approaching  the  poor « 
children,  began  to  sharpen  it  on  a  long  stone,  which  he 
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held  in  his  left  hand.  He  then  seized  one  of  them, 
when  his  wife  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  begin  at  this 
time  of  night  ?     Shall  you  not  have  time  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Be  silent,"  replied  the  Ogre ;  "  they  will  be  more 
tender  if  I  kill  them  now." 

"  But  you  have  already  so  much  meat  on  hand,"  re- 
plied his  wife.   "  Here  are  a  calf,  two  sheep,  and  half  a 

pig." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Ogre  ;  "  give  them  a  good 
supper,  that  they  may  not  grow  thin,  and  put  them  to 
bed." 

The  good  woman  was  overcome  with  joy,  and 
brought  them  their  supper  at  once ;  but  they  were  too 
frightened  to  eat. 

As  for  the  Ogre,  he  set  himself  to  drinking,  delighted 
to  have  something  with  which  to  regale  his  friends.  He 
drank  a  dozen  cups  more  than  usual,  which  went  to  his 
head,  and  obliged  him  to  go  early  to  bed. 

Now  this  Ogre  had  seven  daughters^  who  were  still 
only  children.  These  little  Ogresses  all  had  beautiful 
complexions,  for  they  ate  fresh  meat  like  their  father. 
But  they  had  little  round  gray  eyes,  crooked  noses,  and 
great  mouths  filled  with  long  teeth,  very  sharp  and  very 
far  apart.  They  were  not  yet  very  wicked,  but  they 
promised  well,  for  they  already  bit  little  children  whenever 
they  got  the  chance.  They  had  been  put  to  bed  early, 
and  were  all  seven  in  one  bed,  each  having  a  golden 
crown  on  her  head. 

There  was  in  the  same  room  another  bed  of  the  same 
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size.  Here  it  was  that  the  Ogre's  wife  put  the  seven  lit-t 
tic  boys,  after  which  she  went  to  bed  in  her  own  chamber. 

Hop-o'-My^Thumb,  who  had  remarked  that  the 
Ogre's  daughters  had  golden  crowns  on  their  heads,  was 
afraid  that  the  Ogre  might  regret  not  having  killed  him 
and  his  brothers  that  evening.  So  he  rose  about  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and,  taking  his  nightcap  and  those 
of  his  brothers,  he  went  very  softly  and  placed  them  on 
the  heads  of  the  Ogre's  seven  daughters,  after  having  re- 
moved their  golden  crowns.  He  then  put  the  crowns  on 
his  brothers'  heads  and  on  his  own,  so  that  the  Ogre 
might  mistake  them  for  his  daughters,  and  his  daughters 
for  the  boys  whom  he  wished  to  kill. 

The  plan  succeeded  as  he  had  expected.  The  Ogre, 
having  awakened  about  midnight,  was  sorry  that  he  had 
put  off  till  next  day  what  he  might  have  done  that  even- 
ing. He  jumped  quickly  out  of  bed,  and,  taking  his 
great  knife, "  Let  us  see,"  said  he, "  how  our  little  friends 
are  getting  on." 

He  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  room  of  his  daughters,  and 
approached  the  bed  where  the  little  boys  were  all  asleep, 
except  Hop-o'-My-Thumb,  who  was  terribly  frightened 
when  he  felt  the  Ogre's  hand  touching  hio  head,  as  he 
had  already  touched  his  brothers*.  But  when  the  Ogre 
felt  the  golden  crowns,  he  said,  ^'  Indeed,  I  was  near 
making  a  nice  piece  of  work  of  it.  I  see  that  I  drank 
too  much  in  the  evening." 

He  then  went  to  the  bed  of  his  daughters,  where  he 
fdt  the  boy?*  little  pightcaps.    "  Ah !  here  they  are," 
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said  he,  "  the  fine  fellows  !  I  must  go  boldly  to  work," 
Saying  these  words,  and  without  hesitating,  he  cut  the 
throats  of  his  seven  daughters.  Very  well  pleased  with 
his  expedidoti,  he  went  back  to  bed. 

As  soon  as  Hop-o'-My-Thumb  heard  the  Ogre  snor- 
ing, he  awakened  his  brothers,  and  told  them  to  dress 
themselves  quickly  and  follow  him.  They  went  sofdy 
down  into  the  garden,  and  leaped  over  the  walls.  They 
then  hurried  away,  and  ran  almost  all  night,  without 
knowing  whither  they  went. 

The  Ogre,  when  he  woke  up,  said  to  his  wife,  "  Go 
upstairs  and  dress  those  little  fellows  who  were  here  last 
night." 

The  Ogress  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  kind- 
ness of  her  husband,  not  suspecting  for  a  moment  the 
way  in  which  he  meant  that  she  should  dress  them.  Be- 
lieving that  he  simply  wished  her  to  put  on  their  clothes, 
she  went  upstairs,  where  she  was  amazed  to  see  her 
seven  daughters  with  their  throats  cut.  She  was  so  over- 
come that  she  immediately  fainted. 

The  Ogre,  thinking  his  wife  was  too  slow,  went  up- 
stairs to  assist  her.  He  was  no  less  astonished  than  his 
wife  when  the  frightful  sight  met  his  eyes. 

**  Ah !  what  have  I  done  here  ? "  he  cried  ;  "  but 
those  little  wretches  shall  pay  for  this,  and  at  once." 

He  then  threw  a  bucket  of  water  into  his  wife's  face, 
and,  having  revived  her,  said,  ^^  Give  me  quickly  my 
seven-league  boots,  that  I  may  go  after  those  boys  and 
catch  them." 
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He  then  started  out  into  the  country  at  once,  and, 
having  rushed  about  in  all  directions,  came  at  last  to  the 
road  where  the  poor  children  were  walking,  and  who  were 
then  not  more  than  a  hundred  steps  from  their  father's 
house.  They  saw  the  Ogre  striding  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  crossing  rivers  as  if  they  were  little  brooks. 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb,  who  saw  a  hollow  rock  near  the 
place  where  they  were,  hid  himself  and  his  six  brothers 
there,  and  watched  carefully  what  became  of  their  enemy. 
The  Ogre,  who  was  very  tired  with  his  long  and  fruitless 
journey,  wished  to  rest  himself,  and  sat  down,  by  chance, 
on  the  very  rock  where  the  little  boys  were  hidden. 

As  he  was  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  soon  fell  asleep, 
and  began  to  snore  so  frightfully  that  the  poor  children 
were  as  much  frightened  as  when  he  held  his  knife  ready 
to  cut  their  throats.  Hop-o'-My-Thumb  was  less  afraid, 
and  told  his  brothers  to  run  into  the  house  while  the 
Ogre  slept,  and  not  to  worry  about  him.  They  followed 
his  counsel,  and  quickly  reached  the  house. 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb  then  approached  the  Ogre,  softly 
drew  off  his  boots,  and  put  them  on  himself 

The  boots  were  very  long  and  very  large ;  but,  as 
they  were  fairy  boots,  they  had  the  gift  of  becoming 
larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wearer's 
1^.  In  fact,  they  fitted  Hop-o'-My-Thumb  as  if  they 
had  been  made  for  him. 

He  then  went  straight  to  th^  Ogre's  house,  where  he 
found  his  wife  weeping  over  her  daughters. 

"Your  husband,"  said  Hop-o*-My-Thumb,  "is  in 
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great  danger,  for  he  has  been  taken  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  will  kill  him  if  he  does  not  give  them  all  his  gold 
and  silver.  Just  when  they  held  their  knives  to  his  throat 
he  perceived  me,  and  besought  me  to  come  and  tell  you 
of  the  state  in  which  he  was,  and  to  direct  you  to  give  me 
all  that  he  has,  without  retaining  anything,  since  other- 
wise they  would  slay  him  without  mercy.  As  time  pressed, 
he  wished  that  1  should  take  his  seven-league  boots,  as 
you  see,  in  order  to  make  haste,  and  also  that  you  might 
not  think  me  an  impostor." 

The  good  woman,  very  much  frightened,  gave  him, 
as  soon  as  possible,  all  she  had ;  for  this  Ogre  was  a  very 
good  husband,  although  he  did  eat  little  children. 

Hop-o'-My-Thumb,  being  then  loaded  with  all  the 
Ogre's  treasures,  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  he 
was  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  where  they  all  lived 
happily  ever  after. 
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JACK  THE   GIANT-KILLER 

T  N  the  reign  of  Kirfg  Arthur,  and  in  the  county  of 
-■'  Cornwall,  near  to  the  Land's  End,  in  England,  there 
lived  a  worthy  farmer,  who  had  an  only  son,  named  Jack. 
He  was  brisk,  and  of  a  ready  wit,  so  that  whatever  he 
could  not  perform  by  force  and  strength,  he  accomplished 
by  ingenious  wit  and  policy.  Never  was  any  person 
heard  of  that  could  worst  him,  and  he  very  often  even 
baffled  the  learned  by  his  cunning  and  sharp  inventions. 
In  those  days  the  Mount  of  Cornwall  was  kept  by  a 
huge  and  monstrous  giant,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  about 
three  yards  round,  and  of  a  fierce  and  grim  countenance, 
the  terror  of  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  He 
lived  in  a  cave  in  the  middle  of  the  Mount,  and  he  was 
such  a  selfish  monster  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to 
live  near  him.  He  fed  on  other  men's  cattle,  which  often 
were  his  prey ;  for  when  he  wanted  food  he  would  wade 
over  to  the  mainland,  where  he  would  furnish  himself 
well  with  whatever  he  could  find.  The  people,  at  his 
coming,  forsook  their  homes.  Then  would  he  seize  on 
their  cows  and  oxen,  making  nothing  of  carrying  half  a 
dozen  on  his  back  at  a  time ;  and  as  for  their  sheep  and 
hogs,  he  would  tie  them  round  his  waist  like  a  bunch  of 
candles.  This  course  he  had  followed  for  many  years, 
so  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  made  poor  by  his 
robberies. 
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This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Jack,  happening  one 
day  to  be  present  at  the  town-hall,  when  the  people  were 
consulting  about  the  giant,  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what 
reward  would  be  given  to  the  person  who  destroyed  him. 
The  giant's  treasure  was  declared  as  the  recompense,  and 
Jack  at  once  undertook  the  task. 

In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  Jack  furnished  himself 
with  a  horn,  shovel,  and  pickaxe,  and  went  over  to  the 
Mount  in  the  beginning  of  a  dark  winter's  evening,  when 
he  fell  to  work,  and  before  morning  had  dug  a  pit  twenty- 
two  feet  deep,  and  nearly  as  broad,  covering  it  over  with 
long  sticks  and  straw.  Then  strewing  a  little  earth  upon 
it,  it  appeared  like  plain  ground.  This  done,  Jack  placed 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  pit  which  was  furthest  from  the 
giant's  lodging,  and,  just  at  the  break  of  day,  he  put  the 
horn  to  his  mouth  and  blew  with  all  his  might.  This 
noise  awakened  the  giant,  who  rushed  roaring  from  his 
cave,  crying  out,  "  You  incorrigible  villain  !  you  shall  pay 
dearly  for  disturbing  me,  for  I  will  broil  you  for  my 
breakfast."  These  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  he 
tumbled  into  the  pit,  and  his  heavy  fall  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Mount  shake. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Giant !  "  said  Jack,  "  where  are  you  now  ? 
Oh,  faith,  you  are  gotten  now  into  Lot's  Pound,*  where 
I  will  surely  plague  you  for  your  threatening  words. 
What  do  you  think  now  of  broiling  me  for  your  break- 
fast ?     Will  no  other  diet  serve  you  but  poor  Jack  ? " 

Having  thus  taunted  the  giant  for  a  while,  he  struck 

*  An  old  jocular  term  tor  a  prison,  or  any  place  of  confinement. 
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him  a  heavy  blow  with  his  pickaxe  on  the  very  crown  of 
his  head,  which  tumbled  him  down  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  This  done,  Jack  threw  the  dirt  upon  him,  and  so 
buried  him.  Then  searching  the  cave,  he  found  much 
treasure. 

Now,  when  the  magistrates  who  employed  Jack  heard 
that  the  work  was  done,  they  sent  for  him,  declaring 
that  he  should  henceforth  be  termed  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer^  and  presented  him  with  a  sword  and  embroidered 
belt,  on  the  latter  of  which  these  words  were  written  in 
letters  of  gold : 

**  Here's  the  valiant  Cornish  man 
Who  slew  the  Giant  Cormoran.'* 

The  news  of  Jack's  victory  soon  spread  over  all  the 
West  of  England,  so  that  another  giant,  named  Blunder- 
bore,  hearing  of  it,  vowed  to  be  revenged  on  Jack,  if  ever 
it  was  his  fortune  to  light  on  him.  This  giant  kept  an 
enchanted  castle,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lonesome 
wood.  Now  Jack,  about  four  months  after  his  last  ex- 
ploit, walking  near  this  castle,  in  his  journey  toward 
Wales,  being  weary,  seated  himself  near  a  pleasant  foun- 
tain in  the  wood,  and  presently  fell  asleep.  At  this  time 
the  giant,  coming  there  for  water,  found  him,  and  by  the 
lines  upon  his  belt  knew  him  to  be  Jack ;  so,  without 
any  words,  he  took  him  upon  his  shoulder  and  carried 
him  toward  his  enchanted  castle. 

As  he  passed  through  a  thicket,  the  rustling  of  the 
boughs  awakened  Jack,  who  was  much  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  the  elutches  of  the  giant.     His  terror  was  even 
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greater  when,  on  entering  the  castle,  he  found  the  floor 
covered  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  the  dead,  and  when 
the  giant  told  him  his  own  bones  should  enlarge  the 
number  of  what  he  saw.  This  said,  the  giant  locked 
poor  Jack  in  an  upper  chamber,  leaving  him  there  while 
he  went  to  fetch  another  giant,  living  in  the  same  wood, 
to  share  his  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  their  enemy. 
While  he  was  gone,  dreadful  shrieks  and  cries  af&ighted 
Jack,  especially  a  voice  which  continually  cried  • 

**  Do  what  you  can  to  get  away, 
Or  you'll  become  the  giant's  prey  ; 
He's  g^ne  to  fetch  his  brother,  who 
Will  likewise  kill  and  torture  you." 

This  dreadful  voice  almost  distracted  poor  Jack,  who, 
going  to  the  window  and  opening  the  casement,  beheld 
afar  off  the  two  giants  coming  toward  the  castle. 

"  Now,"  quoth  Jack  to  himself,  "  my  death  or  de- 
liverance is  at  hand.'* 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  room  where  Jack  was 
two  strong  cords,  at  the  ends  of  which  he  made  strong 
nooses,  and  as  the  giants  were  unlocking  the  iron  gates 
of  the  castle  he  threw  the  ropes  over  each  of  their  heads, 
and  then  threw  the  other  ends  across  a  beam,  and,  pull- 
ing with  all  his  might,  throttled  the  giants.  Then,  fast- 
ening the  ropes  to  a  beam,  he  returned  to  the  window, 
whence  he  beheld  his  enemies  both  black  in  the  face,  and 
so,  sliding  down  the  ropes,  he  came  to  the  heads  of  the 
helpless  giants,  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  and, 
4rawin^  his  own  sword,  he  slew  them  both|  and  sq  4?^ 
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livered  himself  from  their  cruelty.  Then,  taking  the 
bunch  of  keys,  he  entered  the  castle,  where,  upon  strict 
search,  he  found  three  ladies  tied  up  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads  and  almost  starved  to  death. 

"  Sweet  ladies,"  said  Jack,  "  I  have  destroyed  the 
monster,  and  also  his  brutal  brother,  by  which  means  I 
have  obtained  your  liberties."  This  said,  he  presented 
to  them  the  keys  of  the  castle  and  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Wales. 

Jack,  having  got  a  little  money,  thought  it  prudent 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  by  travelling  as  hard  as  he 
could.  At  length,  losing  his  road,  he  was  benighted, 
and  could  not  get  to  any  place  of  entertainment  until, 
coming  to  a  valley,  he  found  a  large  house  in  a  lonesome 
place,  and  by  reason  of  his  present  necessity  took  courage 
to  knock  at  the  gate.  But  what  was  his  astonishment 
when  there  came  forth  a  monstrous  giant,  with  two 
heads !  yet  he  did  not  appear  so  fiery  as  the  other  two, 
for  he  was  a  Welsh  giant,  and  all  he  did  was  by  private 
and  secret  malice  under  the  false  show  of  friendship. 

Jack  telling  his  condition,  the  giant  bade  him  wel- 
come, showing  him  into  a  room  with  a  bed,  where  he 
might  take  a  night's  rest.  Upon  this,  Jack  undressed 
himself,  and  as  the  giant  was  walking  toward  another 
room  Jack  heard  him  say  to  himself  these  words : 

**  Though  here  you  lodge  with  me  this  night, 
You  shall  not  see  the  morning  light ; 
My  club  shall  dash  your  brains  out  quite.'* 

*^  Sny  ypu  so  ? "  quoth  Jack ;  "  i^  ^hi^  pne  of  your 
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Welsh  tricks  ?  I  hope  to  be  as  cunning  as  you/'  Then 
getting  out  of  bed,  he  found  a  thick  billet  of  wood,  which 
he  l^d  in  the  bed  in  his  stead,  and  hid  himself  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room.  In  the  dead  time  of  the  night  came 
the  giant  with  his  club,  and  struck  several  blows  on  the  bed 
where  Jack  had  artfully  laid  the  billet,  and  then  returned 
to  his  own  room,  supposing  he  had  broken  all  Jack's 
bones. 

The  next  morning  early  Jack  came  downstairs  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  thanked  the  giant  for  his 
night's  lodging. 

"  How  have  you  rested  ? "  quoth  the  giant ;  '^  did 
you  feel  anything  in  the  night  ? " 

"  No,*'  said  Jack ;  "  nothing  but  a  rat  that  gave  mc 
two  or  three  slaps  with  his  tail." 

Concealing  his  surprise  as  well  as  he  could,  the  giant 
took  Jack  in  to  breakfast,  and  placed  upon  the  table  for 
himself  and  his  guest  two  bowls,  each  containing  four 
gallons  of  hasty-pudding. 

Jack  was  unwilling  that  the  giant  should  suppose  him 
unable  to  eat  it  all,  and  accordingly  placed  a  large  leather 
bag  under  his  loose  coat,  in  such  a  position  that,  without 
being  perceived,  he  could  put  in  it  all  the  pudding  which 
he  could  not  eat. 

After  breakfast.  Jack  told  the  giant  he  would  show 
him  a  trick;  so,  taking  a  knife,  he  ripped  open  the 
leather  bag,  and  out  came  all  the  hasty-pudding. 

The  giant,  unwilling  to  be  beaten,  cried  out  in  true 
Welsh,  "Odds  splutters!    hur  can  do  that  hurselfl" 
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He  then  took  the  knife,  and,  ripping  himself  open,  im- 
mediately fell  down  dead. 

Thus  Jack  outwitted  the  Welsh  giant,  and  proceeded 
on  his  journey. 

A  few  days  after,  he  met  with  King  Arthur's  only 
son,  who  had  got  his  father's  leave  to  travel  into  Wales 
to  deliver  a  beautiful  lady  from  the  power  of  a  wicked 
magician,  by  whom  she  was  held  in  enchantment.  When 
Jack  found  that  the  young  prince  had  no  servants  with 
him,  he  begged  to  attend  him ;  and  the  prince  at  once 
agreed  to  this,  and  gave  Jack  many  thanks  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

King  Arthur's  son  was  a  handsome,  polite,  and  brave 
knight,  and  so  good-natured  that  he  gave  money  to 
everybody  he  met.  At  length  he  gave  his  last  penny 
to  an  old  woman,  and  then,  turning  to  Jack,  said,  **  Take 
no  thought  nor  care.  Let  me  alone,  and  I  warrant  you 
we  shall  never  want." 

Now,  Jack  had  a  small  sum  in  his  pocket,  which 
served  to  get  them  some  bread,  after  which  they  had  but 
one  penny  left  between  them. 

Night  now  came  on,  and  the  prince  began  to  grow 
uneasy  at  thinking  where  they  should  lodge. 

"  Master,"  said  Jack,  "  we  shall  do  well  enough  ;  two 
miles  further  lives  my  uncle ;  he  is  a  huge  and  monstrous 
giant,  having  three  heads,  and  will  beat  five  hundred 
men  in  armor,  and  make  them  fly  before  him." 

"  Alas  !  "  cried  the  king's  son,  "  what  shall  we  do 
fheti?     He  will  eat  us  up  at  one  mouthful." 
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**  It  is  no  matter  for  that,"  says  Jack  ;  "  1  myself  will 
go  before  and  prepare  the  way  for  you.  Tarry  here  and 
wait  my  return." 

The  prince  now  stayed  behind  while  Jack  rode  on  at 
full  speed,  and  when  he  came  to  the  gates  of  the  castle, 
he  gave  a  loud  knock  with  such  force  that  the  hills  re- 
sounded. The  giant,  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  roared 
out,  "  Who  is  there  ? " 

Jack  made  answer,  and  said,  '^  No  one  but  your  poor 
Cousin  Jack." 

"  Well,"  said  the  giant,  "  what  news.  Cousin  Jack  ?  " 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Jack,  "  I  have  heavy  news." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  giant,  "  what  heavy  news  can  come 
to  me  ?  I  am  a  giant  with  three  heads,  and  can  fight 
five  hundred  men  in  armor,  and  make  them  fly  like  chaff 
before  the  wind." 

'^  Alas  ! "  said  Jack,  ^^  here  is  the  king's  son  coming 
with  a  thousand  men  in  armor  to  kill  you,  and  to  destroy 
the  castle  and  all  that  you  have." 

'^  Oh,  Cousin  Jack,"  said  the  giant,  '^  this  is  heavy 
news  indeed !  But  1  have  a  large  cellar  underground, 
where  I  will  hide  myself,  and  you  shall  lock,  bolt,  and 
bar  me  in,  and  keep  the  keys  till  the  king's  son  is  gone." 

Now,  when  Jack  had  barred  the  giant  fast  in  the 
vault,  he  went  back  and  fetched  his  master  to  the  castle, 
and  they  both  made  themselves  merry  with  the  dainties 
that  were  in  the  house.  Early  in  the  morning,  Jack  gave 
the  king's  son  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  giant's  treasure, 
and  went  with  him  three  miles  forward  on  his  journey. 
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Then  Jack  returned  to  let  his  uncle  out  of  the  hole,  who 
asked  him  what  he  should  give  him  as  a  reward  for  sav- 
ing his  castle. 

"  Why,  good  uncle,"  said  Jack,  "  I  desire  nothing 
but  the  old  rusty  sword,  the  old  coat  in  the  closet,  and 
the  cap  and  shoes  you  keep  at  your  bed's  head." 

"  Then,"  said  the  giant,  "  you  shall  have  them  as  a 
just  reward  for  protecting  me  from  the  king's  son  ;  and 
pray  keep  them  for  my  sake,  for  they  are  things  of  great 
use.  The  coat  will  keep  you  invisible,  the  cap  will  give 
you  knowledge,  the  sword  will  cut  through  anything,  and 
the  shoes  are  of  vast  swiftness ;  they  may  be  useful  to 
you  in  all  times  of  danger,  so  take  them  and  welcome." 

Jack  took  them  and  then  followed  his  master.  When 
he  had  come  up  with  the  king's  son,  they  soon  arrived  at 
the  dwelling  of  the  beautiful  lady  who  was  under  the 
power  of  a  wicked  magician.  She,  finding  the  king's  son 
to  be  a  suitor,  made  a  noble  feast  for  him.  When  it  was 
ended  she  rose,  and,  wiping  her  mouth  with  a  fine  hand- 
kerchief, said,  "My  lord,  you  must  show  me  this  to-morrow 
morning,  or  lose  your  head."  She  then  put  the  handker- 
chief in  her  bosom  and  left  the  room. 

The  young  prince  went  to  bed  right  sorrowful,  but 
Jack  put  on  his  cap  of  knowledge,  which  told  him  that 
thie  lady  was  forced  to  meet  the  wicked  magician  every 
night  in  the  middle  of  the  forest.  Jack  now  put  on  his 
coat  of  darkness  and  his  shoes  of  swiftness,  and  was  there 
before  her. 

When  the  lady  came  she  gave  the  handkerchief  to  the 
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magician.  Jack,  with  his  sword  of  sharpness,  at  one  blow 
cut  ofF  the  magician's  head,  and  brought  it  under  his  coat 
to  his  master,  who  showed  it  to  the  lady,  and  then  broke 
the  enchantment,  and  restored  her  to  her  former  goodness. 
She  was  married  to  the  prince  on  the  next  day,  and  they 
soon  after  went  back  with  joy  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur, 
where  Jack,  for  his  good  services,  was  made  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

As  Jack  had  been  so  lucky  in  all  his  adventures,  he 
resolved  not  to  be  idle  for  the  future,  but  still  to  do  what 
services  he  could  for  the  honor  of  the  king  and  the  nation. 
He  therefore  humbly  begged  the  king  to  furnish  him  with 
a  horse  and  money,  that  he  might  travel  in  search  of  new 
and  strange  adventures.  "  For,"  said  he  to  the  king, 
"  there  are  many  giants  yet  living  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Wales,  to  the  great  terror  and  distress  of  your  majesty's 
subjects ;  therefore,  if  it  please  you  to  favor  me,  I  will  soon 
rid  your  kingdom  of  these  giants  and  monsters  in  human 
shape." 

Now,  when  the  king  heard  this  offer,  and  began  to 
think  of  the  cruel  deeds  of  these  bloodthirsty  giants  and 
savage  monsters,  he  gave  Jack  everything  proper  for 
such  a  journey.  After  this.  Jack  took  leave  of  the  king, 
the  prince,  and  all  the  knights,  and  set  off,  taking  with 
him  his  cap  of  knowledge,  his  sword  of  sharpness,  his  shoes 
of  swiftness,  and  his  invisible  coat,  the  better  to  perform 
the  great  exploits  that  might  fall  in  his  way.  He  went 
along  over  hills  and  mountains ;  and  on  the  third  day  he 
came  to  a  wide  forest,  when,  on  a  sudden,  he  heard  dreadful 
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shrieks  and  cries ;  and,  forcing  his  way  through  the  trees, 
saw  a  monstrous  giant  dragging  along,  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  a  worthy  knight  and  his  beautiful  lady.  Their  tears 
and  cries  melted  the  heart  of  honest  Jack ;  he  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and,  tying  him  to  an  oak-tree,  put  on 
his  invisible  coat^  under  which  he  carried  his  sword  of 
sharpness. 

When  he  came  up  to  the  giant  he  made  several 
strokes  at  him,  but  could  not  reach  his  body  on  account 
of  his  enormous  height ;  but  he  wounded  his  thighs  in  sev- 
eral places ;  and  at  length,  giving  a  swinging  stroke  with 
both  hands,  he  cut  off  both  the  giant's  legs  just  below 
the  garter,  and  the  trunk  of  his  body  tumbling  to  the 
ground,  made  not  only  the  trees  shake,  but  the  earth  it- 
self tremble  with  the  force  of  his  fall,  by  which  the  knigtit 
and  lady  escaped  his  rage.  Then  Jack,  setting  his  foot 
upon  his  neck,  exclaimed :  '*  Thou  barbarous  and  savage 
wretch !  behold,  I  come  to  execute  upon  thee  the  just 
reward  of  thy  villany,"  and  instantly  ran  his  sword 
through  the  giant's  body.  The  huge  monster  gave  a 
groan,  and  yielded  up  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Jack  the  Giant-killer,  while  the  noble  knight  and 
the  virtuous  lady  were  both  joyful  spectators  of  his  sudden 
death.  They  not  only  returned  Jack  hearty  thanks  for 
their  deliverance,  but  also  invited  him  to  their  house,  to 
refresh  himself  after  his  dreadful  encounter,  as  likewise 
to  receive  a  reward  for  his  good  services, 

"  No,"  said  Jack, "  I  cannot  be  at  ease  till  I  find  out 
the  den  that  was  the  monster's  home." 
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The  knight,  on  hearing  this,  grew  very  sorrowful,  and 
replied :  "  Noble  stranger,  it  is  too  much  to  run  a  second 
hazard ;  this  monster  lived  in  a  den  under  yonder  moun- 
tain with  a  brother  of  his,  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  him- 
self; therefore,  if  you  should  go  thither  and  perish  in  the 
attempt,  it  would  be  a  heartbreaking  thing  to  me  and  my 
lady ;  so  let  me  persuade  you  to  go  back  with  us,  and  de- 
sist from  any  further  pursuit." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Jack,  "if  there  be  another,  even  if 
there  were  twenty,  I  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  in 
my  body  before  one  of  them  should  escape.  When  I 
have  finished  this  task,  I  will  come  and  pay  my  respects 
to  you." 

So  when  they  had  told  him  where  to  find  them  again, 
he  got  on  his  horse  and  went  after  the  dead  giant's 
brother. 

Jack  had  not  ridden  a  mile  and  a  half  before  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  it  he  saw  the  other  giant  sitting  on  a  huge 
block  of  timber,  with  a  knotted  iron  club  lying  by  his 
side,  waiting  for  his  brother's  return  with  his  prey.  His 
eyes  looked  like  flames  of  fire,  his  face  was  grim  and  ugly, 
and  his  cheeks  were  like  two  flitches  of  bacon ;  the  bris- 
tles of  his  beard  seemed  to  be  thick  rods  of  iron  wire ; 
and  his  long  locks  of  hair  hung  down  upon  his  broad 
shoulders  like  curling  snakes  or  hissing  adders.  Jack  got 
down  from  his  horse,  and  turned  him  into  a  thicket ;  then 
he  put  on  his  coat  of  darkness,  and  drew  a  little  nearer  to 
behold  this  figure,  and  said,  softly,  "  Oh !  are  vou  there  j* 
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It  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  take  you  fast  by  the 
beard/' 

The  giant  all  this  while  could  not  see  him,  by  reason 
of  his  invisible  coat ;  so  Jack  came  quite  close  to  him, 
and  struck  a  blow  at  his  head  with  his  sword  of  sharp- 
ness ;  but  he  missed  his  aim,  and  only  cut  off  the  nose 
of  the  giant,  who  roared  like  loud  claps  of  thunder.  He 
rolled  his  glaring  eyes  round  on  every  side,  but  could 
not  see  who  had  given  him  the  blow ;  so  he  took  up  his 
iron  club  and  began  to  lay  about  him  like  one  that  was 
stark-staring  mad. 

"  Nay,"  said  Jack,  "  if  you  are  for  that  game,  I  will 
kill  you  at  once,  for  fear  of  some  chance  blow."  So  say- 
ing, he  slipped  nimbly  behind  him,  and  jumping  upon 
the  block  of  timber  as  the  giant  rose  from  it,  he  stabbed 
him  in  the  back ;  when,  after  a  few  howls,  he  dropped 
down  dead.  Jack  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it,  with  the 
head  of  his  brother,  to  King  Arthur,  by  a  wagon  which 
he  had  hired  for  that  purpose.  When  Jack  had  thus 
killed  these  two  monsters,  he  went  into  their  cave  in 
search  of  their  treasure.  He  passed  through  many  turn- 
ings and  windings,  which  led  him  to  a  great  room  paved 
with  freestone ;  at  the  end  of  it  was  a  boiling  caldron, 
and  on  the  right  hand  stood  a  large  table,  whereon  he 
supposed  the  giants  used  to  dine.  He  then  came  to  a 
window  secured  with  iron  bars,  througn  which  he  peeped 
and  beheld  many  wretched  captives,  who  cried  out,  when 
they  saw  Jack :  "  Alas  !  alas  !  young  man,  are  you  come 
to  be  one  among  us  in  this  horrid  den  ? " 
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"I  hope,"  said  Jack,  "  you  will  not  tarry  here  long; 
but  pray  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  being  here 
at  all?" 

"  Alas  ! "  said  one  poor  old  man,  "  I  will  tell  you,  sir. 
We  are  persons  that  have  been  taken  by  the  giants  who 
hold  this  cave,  and  are  kept  till  they  choose  to  have  a 
feast;  then  the  fattest  of  us  is  to  be  killed,  and  cooked  to 
please  their  taste.  It  is  not  long  since  they  took  three 
for  the  same  purpose." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  1  have  given  them  such  a  din- 
ner that  it  will  be  long  enough  before  they  have  any 
more." 

The  captives  were  amazed  at  his  words. 

"  You  may  believe  me,"  said  Jack, "  for  I  have  killed 
them  both  with  the  edge  of  this  sword,  and  have  sent 
their  large  heads  in  a  wagon  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur, 
as  marks  of  my  glorious  victory." 

To  show  that  what  he  said  was  true,  he  unlocked  the 
gate,  and  set  the  captives  all  free.  Then  he  led  them 
to  the  great  room,  placed  them  round  the  table,  and  put 
before  them  two  quarters  of  beef,  with  bread  and  wine, 
upon  which  they  feasted  their  fill.  When  supper  was 
over,  they  searched  the  giants'  cofFers,  and  Jack  divided 
among  them  all  the  treasures.  The  next  morning  they 
set  off  to  their  homes,  and  Jack  to  the  house  of  the 
knight,  whom  he  had  left  with  his  lady  not  long  before. 

It  was  about  sunrise  when  Jack  mounted  his  horse  to 
go  on  his  way,  and  he  came  about  noon  to  the  knight's 
house,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the 
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thankful  knight  and  his  lady,  who,  in  honor  of  Jack,  gave 
a  grand  feast,  which  lasted  many  days,  to  which  all  the 
nobles  and  gentry  were  invited.  To  the  company  who 
were  assembled,  the  knight  declared  the  great  actions  of 
Jack,  and  gave  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  a  fine  ring,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  picture  of  the  giant  dragging  the 
knight  and  the  lady  by  the  hair,  with  this  motto  round  it : 

'*  Behold,  in  dire  distress  were  we, 

Under  a  giant's  fierce  command; 
But  gained  our  lives  and  liberty 

By  valiant  Jack's  victorious  hand.'* 

Among  the  guests  were  five  aged  gentlemen,  who  were 
fathers  to  some  of  those  captives  who  had  been  freed  by 
Jack  from  the  dungeon  of  the  giants.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  done  such  wonders, 
they  immediately  paid  him  their  venerable  respects.  After 
this  the  bowl  went  round,  and  every  one  drank  the  health 
and  long  life  of  the  gallant  hero.  Mirth  increased,  and 
the  hall  was  filled  with  peals  of  laughter.  But,  lo  !  in  the 
midst  of  this  mirth,  a  dark  cloud  appeared,  that  daunted 
the  hearts  of  all.  For  a  messenger  came  who  brought 
news  that  Thundel,  a  savage  giant  with  two  heads,  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  two  kinsmen,  and  was  come  to 
take  his  revenge  on  Jack ;  and  that  he  was  now  within  a 
mile  of  the  house,  the  country  people  flying  before  him 
like  chaflF  before  the  wind.  At  this  news  the  very  boldest 
of  the  guests  trembled ;  but  Jack  drew  his  sword,  and 
said,  "  Let  him  come ;  I  have  a  rod  for  him  also.  Pray, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  into  the  garden,  and  you  shall 
soon  behold  the  giant's  defeat  and  djsath/' 
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To  this  they  all  agreed,  and  heartily  wished  him  suc- 
cess in  his  dangerous  attempt. 

The  good  knight's  house  stood  on  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  thirty  feet  deep  and  twenty  wide, 
over  which  lay  a  drawbridge.  Jack  set  men  to  work  to 
cut  the  bridge  on  both  sides,  almost  to  the  middle,  and 
then  dressed  himself  in  his  coat  of  darkness,  and  went 
against  the  giant  with  his  sword  of  sharpness.  As  he 
came  close  to  him,  though  the  giant  could  not  see  him 
for  his  invisible  coat,  yet  he  found  some  danger  was  near, 
which  made  him  cry  out : 

"  Pe,  fo,  f um, 
1  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman; 
Be  he  alive,  or  be  he  dead,  ^ 
I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  me  bread." 

**  Say  you  so  ?  "  said  Jack ;  "  you  are  a  monstrous 
miller,  indeed ! " 

"  Art  thou,"  cried  the  giant,  "  the  villian  who  killed 
my  kinsmen  ?  Then  I  will  tear  thee  with  my  teeth,  and 
grind  thy  bones  to  powder." 

**  You  must  catch  me  first,"  said  Jack  ;  and  throwing 
off  his  coat  of  darkness  and  putting  on  his  shoes  of  swift- 
ness, he  began  to  run,  the  giant  following  him  like  a 
walking  castle,  making  the  earth  shake  at  every  step. 

Jack  led  him  round  and  round  the  walls  of  the  house, 
that  the  company  might  see  the  monster ;  then,  to  finish 
the  work,  he  ran  over  the  drawbridge,  the  giant  going 
after  him  with  his  club ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  mfddle, 
where  the  bridge  had  been  cut  on  both  sides,  the  great 
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weight  of  bis  body  made  it  break,  and  he  tumbled  into 
the  water,  where  he  rolled  about  like  a  large  whale.  Jack 
now  stood  by  the  side  of  the  moat  and  laughed  at  him, 
saying,  "  I  think  you  told  me  you  would  grind  my  bones 
to  powder ;  when  will  you  begin  ?  " 

The  giant  fretted  to  hear  him  scoff  at  this  rate,  and 
plunged  from  side  to  side  of  the  moat ;  but  he  could  not 
get  out  to  have  revenge  on  his  little  foe.  At  last  Jack 
got  a  cart-rope,  cast  it  over  the  giant,  and  by  the  help  of 
a  team  of  horses  dragged  him  out  of  the  moat,  and  cut 
off  his  heads ;  and  before  he  either  ate  or  drank  sent  them 
both  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur.  He  then  joined  the 
company  in  their  pastimes. 

After  staying  with  the  knight  for  some  time.  Jack 
grew  weary  of  such  an  idle  life,  and  set  out  again  in 
search  of  new  adventures.  He  went  over  hills  and  dales 
without  meeting  any,  till  he  came  to  the  foot  of  a  very 
high  mountain.  Here  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
small  and  lonely  house,  and  an  old  man,  with  a  head  as 
white  as  snow,  let  him  in. 

"  Good  father,"  said  Jack,  "  can  you  lodge  a  trav- 
eller who  has  lost  his  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  hermit,  "  I  can,  if  you  will  accept 
such  fare  as  my  poor  house  affords." 

Jack  entered,  and  the  old  man  set  before  him  some 
bread  and  fruit  for  his  supper.  When  Jack  had  eaten  as 
much  as  he  chose,  the  hermit  said :  "  My  son,  I  know 
you  are  the  famous  conqueror  of  giants  ;  now,  at  the 
top  of  this  mountain  is  an  enchanted  castle,  kept  by  a 
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giant  named  Galligantus,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  vile 
magician,  gets  many  knights  into  his  castle,  where  he 
changes  them  into  sundry  shapes  and  forms.  Above  all, 
1  lament  a  duke's  daughter,  whom  they  took  from  her 
father's  garden,  and  brought  hither  through  the  air  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  fiery  dragons,  and  turned  her  into 
the  shape  of  a  deer.  Many  knights  have  tried  to  de- 
stroy the  enchantment  and  deliver  her,  yet  none  have 
been  able  to  do  it,  by  reason  of  two  fiery  griffins  who 
guard  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  destroy  all  who  come 
nigh ;  but  as  you,  my  son,  have  an  invisible  coat,  you 
may  pass  by  them  without  being  seen ;  and  on  the 
gates  of  the  castle  you  will  find  engraved  by  what  means 
the  enchantment  may  be  broken." 

Jack  promised  that  in  the  morning,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  he  would  break  the  enchantment  and  free  the 
lady  and  her  companions.  After  a  sound  sleep  he  arose 
early,  put  on  his  invisible  coat,  and  got  ready  for  the 
attempt.  When  he  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain he  saw  the  two  fiery  griffins  ;  but  he  passed  between 
them  without  the  least  fear  of  danger,  for  they  could  not 
see  him  because  of  his  invisible  coat.  As  soon  as  he  got 
past  he  looked  around,  and  on  the  castle  gate  he  found  a 
golden  trumpet,  under  which  were  written  these  lines : 

**  Whoever  can  this  trumpet  blow 
Shall  soon  the  giant  overthrow  ; 
And  break  the  black  enchantment  straight, 
So  all  shall  be  m  happy  state." 

As  soon  as  Jack  had  read  this  he  seized  the  trumpet, 
and  blew  a  shrill  blast,  which  made  the  gates  fly  open, 
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and  the  very  castle  itself  tremble.  The  giant  and  the 
conjurer  now  knew  that  their  wicked  course  was  at  an 
end,  and  they  stood  biting  their  thumbs  and  tearing  their 
hair.  Jack,  standing  at  the  giant's  elbow,  with  his 
sword  of  sharpness  cut  off  his  head,  and  the  conjurer, 
seeing  this,  mounted  into  the  air  and  was  carried  away  in 
a  whirlwind.  All  the  knights  and  beautiful  ladies,  who 
had  been  changed  into  birds  and  beasts,  returned  to  their 
proper  shapes.  The  castle  vanished  away  like  smoke, 
and  the  head  of  the  giant  Galligantus  was  sent  to  King 
Arthur.  The  knights  and  ladies  rested  that  night  at  the 
old  man's  hermitage,  and  next  day  they  set  out  for  the 
court.  Jack  then  went  up  to  the  king,  and  gave  his 
majesty  an  account  of  all  his  fierce  battles.  Jack's  fame 
had  spread  through  the  whole  country ;  and  at  the  king's 
desire  the  duke  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to 
the  jqy  of  all  the  kingdom.  After  this,  the  king  gave 
him  a  large  estate,  on  which  he  and  his  lady  lived  the 
rest  of  their  days  in  joy  and  content. 
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'T^HERE  was  once  in  a  distant  country  a  king  and  queen 
*  whose  only  sorrow  that  was  they  had  no  children. 
At  last  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  little  daughter,  and  the 
king  showed  his  joy  by  giving  a  christening  feast  so  grand 
that  the  like  of  it  was  never  known.  He  asked  all  the 
^ries  in  the  land — there  were  seven  found  in  the  king- 
dom— to  stand  godmothers  to  the  little  princess ;  hop- 
ing that  each  might  bestow  on  her  some  good  gift. 

After  the  christening,  all  the  guests  returned  to  the 
palace,  where  therle  was  placed  before  each  fairy  god- 
mother a  magnificent  covered  dish,  and  a  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon  of  pure  gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  But,  as 
they  all  were  sitting  down  at  table,  there  entered  an  old 
fairy  who  had  not  been  invited,  because  it  was  more  than 
fifty  years  since  she  had  gone  out  of  a  certain  tower,  and 
she  was  thought  to  be  dead  or  enchanted.  The  king 
ordered  a  cover  to  be  placed  for  her,  but  it  was  of  com- 
mon earthenware,  for  he  had  ordered  from  his  jeweller  only 
seven  gold  dishes,  for  the  seven  feiries  aforesaid.  The 
old  fairy  thought  herself  neglected,  and  muttered  angry 
threats,  which  were  overheard  by  one  of  the  younger 
fairies,  who  chanced  to  sit  beside  her.  This  good  god- 
mother, afraid  of  harm  to  the  pretty  baby,  hastened  to 
hide  herself  behind  the  hangings  in  the  hall.  She  did 
this  because  she  wished  to  speak  last  and  repair  any  evil 
the  old  £ury  might  intend. 
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The  feiries  now  offered  their  good  wishes — ^which, 
unlike  most  wishes,  were  sure  to  come  true.  The  first 
wished  that  the  little  princess  should  grow  up  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world ;  the  second,  that  she  should  have 
wit  like  an  angel ;  the  third,  that  she  should  be  perfectly 
graceful ;  the  fourth,  that  she  should  sing  like  a  nightin- 
gale ;  the  fifth,  that  she  should  dance  perfectly  well ;  the 
sixth,  that  she  should  play  all  kinds  of  music  perfectly. 
Then  the  old  fairy's  turn  came.  Shaking  her  head  spite- 
fully, she  uttered  the  wish  that  when  the  baby  grew  up 
into  a  young  lady,  and  learned  to  spin,  she  might  prick 
her  finger  with  a  spindle  and  die  of  the  wound. 

This  terrible  prophecy  made  all  the  company  tremble ; 
and  every  one  fell  to  crying.  Upon  which  the  wise 
young  fairy  appeared  from  behind  the  curtains  and  said : 
"  Assure  yourselves,  O  king  and  queen ;  the  princess 
shall  not  die.  I  have  no  power  to  undo  what  my  elder 
has  done.  The  princess  must  pierce  her  finger  with  a 
spindle,  and  she  shall  then  sink,  not  into  the  sleep  of 
death,  but  into  a  sleep  that  will  last  a  hundred  years. 
After  that  time  is  ended,  the  son  of  a  king  shall  come 
and  awake  her." 

Then  all  the  fairies  vanished. 

The  king,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  his  daughter's 
doom,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  persons  to  spin,  and 
even  to  have  spinning-wheels  in  their  houses,  on  p^n  of 
instant  death.  But  it  was  in  vain.  One  day,  when  she 
was  just  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  king  and  queen  left  their 
daughter  alone  in  one  of  their  castles,  where,  wandering 
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about  at  her  will,  she  came  to  a  little  room  in  the  top  of 
a  tower,  and  there  found  a  very  old  woman,  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  king's  edict,  busy  with  her  spinning-wheel. 

'*  What  are  you  doing,  good  old  woman  ? "  said  the 
princess. 

"  I'm  spinning,  my  pretty  child.** 

"  Ah,  how  pretty  !     Let  me  try  if  I  can  spin  also.** 

She  had  no  sooner  taken  up  the  spindle  than,  being 
hasty  and  unhandy,  she  pierced  her  finger  with  the  point. 
Though  it  was  so  small  a  wound,  she  fainted  away  at 
once,  and  dropped  on  the  floor.  The  poor  old  woman 
called  for  help ;  shortly  came  the  ladies-in-waiting,  who 
tried  every  means  to  restore  their  young  mistress ;  but 
all  in  vun.  She  lay,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  the  color  still 
lingering  in  her  lips  and  checks,  her  fair  bosom  softly 
stirred  with  her  breath ;  only  her  eyes  were  fast  closed. 
When  the  king,  her  father,  and  the  queen,  her  mother, 
beheld  her  thus,  they  knew  that  all  had  happened  as  the 
cruel  fairy  meant,  and  that  their  daughter  would  sleep 
for  one  hundred  years.  They  sent  away  all  the  physi- 
cians and  attendants,  and  themselves  sorrowfully  laid  her 
upon  a  bed  in  the  finest  apartment  in  the  palace.  There 
she  slept  and  looked  like  a  sleeping  angel  still. 

When  this  misfortune  happened,  the  kindly  young 
fiiiry,  who  had  saved  the  princess  by  changing  her  sleep 
of  death  into  this  sleep  of  a  hundred  years,  was  twelve 
thousand  leagues  away,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mataquin. 
But,  being  informed  of  everything  by  a  little  dwarf  who 
wore  seven-league  boots,  she  arrived  speedily  in  a  chariot 
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of  fire  drawn  by  dragons.  The  king  handed  her  out  of 
the  chariot,  and  she  approved  of  all  he  had  done.  Then, 
being  a  fairy  of  great  common-sense  and  foresight,  she 
thought  that  the  princess,  awakening  after  a  hundred 
years  in  this  old  castle,  might  not  know  what  to  do  with 
herself  if  she  found  herself  alone.  Accordingly,  she 
touched  with  her  magic  wand  everybody  and  everything 
in  the  palace  except  the  king  and  queen:  governesses, 
ladies  of  honor,  waiting-maids,  gentlemen-ushers,  cooks, 
kitchen-girls,  pages,  footmen ;  even  the  horses  that  were 
in  the  stables,  and  the  grooms  that  attended  them,  she 
touched  each  and  all.  Nay,  the  dogs,  too,  in  the  outer 
court,  and  the  little  fat  lapdog,  Mopsey,  who  had  laid 
himself  down  beside  his  mistress  on  her  splendid  bed, 
were  also  touched,  and  they,  like  all  the  rest,  fell  fast 
asleep  in  a  moment.  The  very  spits  that  were  before 
the  kitchen  fire  fell  asleep,  and  the  fire  itself,  and  every- 
thing became  as  still  as  if  it  were  the  middle  of  the  night, 
or  as  if  the  palace  were  a  palace  of  the  dead. 

The  king  and  queen,  having  kissed  their  daughter, 
went  out  of  the  castle,  giving  orders  that  it  was  to  be  ap- 
proached no  more.  The  command  was  unnecessary ;  for 
in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  there  sprang  up  around  it  a 
wood  so  thick  and  thorny  that  neither  beasts  nor  men 
could  attempt  to  penetrate  there.  Above  this  dense  mass 
of  forest  could  only  be  seen  the  top  of  the  high  tower 
where  the  lovely  princess  slept. 

When  a  hundred  years  were  gone,  the  king  had  died, 
and  his  throne  had  passed  to  another  royal  family.    The 
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reigning  king's  son,  being  one  day  out  hunting,  was 
stopped  in  the  chase  by  this  great  wood,  inquired  what 
wood  it  was,  and  what  were  those  towers  which  he  saw 
appearing  out  of  the  midst  of  it.  Every  one  answered 
as  he  had  heard.  Some  said  it  was  an  old  castle  haunted 
by  spirits.  Others  said  it  was  the  abode  of  witches  and 
enchanters.  The  most  common  story  was  that  an  Ogre 
lived  there,  a  giant  with  long  teeth  and  claws,  who  car- 
ried away  naughty  little  boys  and  girls  and  ate  them  up. 
The  prince  did  not  know  what  to  think.  At  length  an 
old  peasant  was  found  who  remembered  having  heard 
his  grandfather  say  to  his  father  that  in  this  tower  was  a 
princess,  beautiful  as  the  day,  who  was  doomed  to  sleep 
there  for  one  hundred  years,  until  awakened  by  a  king's 
son,  who  was  to  marry  her. 

At  this  the  young  prince,  who  had  the  spirit  of  a 
hero,  determined  to  find  out  the  truth  for  himself. 
Spurred  on  by  love  and  honor,  he  leaped  from  his  horse 
and  began  to  force  his  way  through  the  thick  wood. 
To  his  amazement,  the  stiff  branches  all  gave  way,  and 
the  ugly  thorns  drew  back  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
brambles  buried  themselves  in  the  earth  to  let  him  pass. 
This  done,  they  closed  behind  him,  allowing  none  to 
follow.     Nevertheless,  he  pushed  boldly  on  alone. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  enough  to  freeze  him  with 
fear.  Bodies  of  men  and  horses  lay  extended  on  the 
ground ;  but  the  men  had  faces,  not  death-white,  but  red 
as  roses,  and  beside  them  were  glasses  half  filled  with 
wine,  showing  that  they  had  gone  to  sleep  drinking. 
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Next  he  entered  a  large  court  paved  with  marble,  where 
stood  rows  of  guards  presenting  arms,  but  as  still  as  if 
cut  out  of  stone ;  then  he  passed  through  many  chambers 
where  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  in  the  dress  of  the  past 
century,  slept  at  their  ease,  some  standing,  some  sitting. 
The  pages  were  lurking  in  corners,  the  ladies  of  honor 
were  stooping  over  their  embroidery  frames,  or  listening 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  court ;  but  all  were  as  silent  and 
as  quiet  as  statues.  Their  clothes,  strange  to  say,  were 
fresh  and  new  as  ever ;  and  not  a  particle  of  dust  or 
spider-web  had  gathered  over  the  furniture,  though  it  had 
not  known  a  broom  for  a  hundred  years.  Finally  the 
astonished  prince  came  to  an  inner  chamber,  where  was 
the  fairesf  sight  his  eyes  ever  beheld. 

A  young  girl  of  wonderful  beauty  lay  asleep  on  an  em- 
broidered bed,  and  she  looked  as  .if  she  had  only  just  dosed 
her  eyes.  Trembling,  the  prince  approached  and  knelt  be- 
side her.  Some  say  he  kissed  her ;  but  as  nobody  saw  it, 
and  she  never  told,  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the  fact. 
However,  as  the  end  of  the  enchantment  had  come,  the 
princess  waked  at  once,  and,  looking  at  him  with  eyes 
of  the  tenderest  regard,  said,  sleepily,  *'  Is  it  you,  my 
prince?     I  have  waited  for  you  very  long." 

Charmed  with  these  words,  and  still  more  by  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  the  prince  assured  her  that 
he  loved  her  more  than  his  life.  For  a  long  time  did 
they  sit  talking,  and  yet  had  not  said  half  enough.  Their 
only  interruption  was  the  little  dog  Mopsey,  who  had 
awakened  with  his  mistress,  and  now  began  to  be  jealous 
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that  the  princess  did  not  notice  him  as  much  as  she  was 
wont  to  do. 

Meantime  all  the  attendants,  whose  enchantment  was 


A  young  girl  of  ^wonderful  bejutty 

also  broken,  not  being  in  love,  were  ready  to  die  of  hun- 
ger after  their  fast  of  a  hundred  years.  A  lady  of  honor 
ventured  to  say  that  dinner  was  served  ;  whereupon  the 
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prince  handed  his  beloved  princess  at  once  to  the  great 
hall.  She  did  not  wait  to  dress  for  dinner,  being  already 
perfectly  and  magnificently  attired,  though  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  out  of  date.  However,  her  lover  had  the 
politeness  not  to  notice  this,  nor  to  remind  her  that  she 
was  dressed  exactly  like  his  grandmother,  whose  portrait 
still  hung  on  the  palace  walls. 

During  dinner  a  concert  by  the  attendant  musicians 
took  place,  and,  considering  they  had  not  touched  their 
instruments  for  a  century,  they  played  the  old  tunes  ex- 
tremely well.  They  ended  with  a  wedding  march ;  for 
that  very  evening  the  prince  and  princess  were  married. 

After  a  few  days  they  went  together  out  of  the  castle 
and  enchanted  wood,  both  of  which  immediately  van- 
ished, and  were  nevermore  beheld  by  mortal  eyes.  The 
princess  was  restored  to  her  ancestral  kingdom,  and  after 
a  few  years  the  prince  and  she  became  king  and  queen, 
and  ruled  long  and  happily. 
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T  T  is  very  nice  to  think 

^   The  world  is  full  of  meat  and  drink. 

With  little  children  saying  grace 

In  every  Christian  kind  of  place, 
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YOUNG  NIGHT  THOUGHT 

ALL  night  long  and  every  night. 
When  my  mamma  puts  out  the  light, 
I  see  the  people  marching  by. 
As  plain  as  day,  before  my  eye. 

Armies  and  emperors  and  kings. 
All  carrying  different  kinds  of  things. 
And  marching  in  so  grand  a  way. 
You  never  saw  the  like  by  day. 

So  fine  a  show  was  never  seen 
At  the  great  circus  on  the  green  ; 
For  every  kind  of  beast  ^nd  man 
Is  marching  in  that  caravan. 

At  first  they  move  a  little  slow, 
But  still  the  faster  on  they  go. 
And  still  beside  them  close  I  keep 
Until  we  reach  the  town  of  Sleep. 


WHOLE  DUTY  OF  CHILDREN 

A  CHILD  should  always  say  what's  true. 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to, 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table ; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 
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BED  IN  SUMMER 

IN  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree. 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you. 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play. 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day  ? 

FOREIGN    LANDS 

UP  into  the  cherry  tree. 
Who  should  climb  but  little  mc? 
I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands 
And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands. 

I  saw  the  next-door  garden  lie. 
Adorned  with  flowers,  before  my  eye. 
And  many  pleasant  places  more 
That  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass ; 
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The  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down 
With  people  tramping  in  to  town. 

If  I  could  find  a  higher  tree. 
Further  and  further  I  should  see. 
To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships ; 

To  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead  onward  into  fairy  land. 
Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five. 
And  all  the  playthings  come  alive. 

•s 

WINDY    NIGHTS 

WHENEVER  the  moon  and  stars  are  set, 
Whenever  the  wind  is  high. 
All  night  long  in  the  dark  and  wet, 

A  man  goes  riding  by. 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are  out. 
Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop  about? 

Whenever  the  trees  are  crying  aloud. 

And  ships  are  tossed  at  sea. 
By,  on  the  highway,  low  and  loud. 

By  at  the  gallop  goes  he. 
By  at  the  gallop  he  goes,  and  then 
By  he  comes  back  at  the  gallop  again. 
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SINGING 

OF  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings 
And  nests  among  the  trees ; 
The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  things 
In  ships  upon  the  seas. 

The  children  sing  in  far  Japan^ 
The  children  sing  in  Spain ; 

The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  the  rain. 
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WHERE   GO    THE    BOATS? 

DARK  brown  is  the  river. 
Golden  is  the  sand. 
It  flows  along  forever, 

With  trees  on  either  hand. 

Green  leaves  a-floating, 

Castles  of  the  foam. 
Boats  of  mine  a-boating — 

Where  will  all  come  home? 

On  goes  the  river 

And  out  past  the  mill. 

Away  down  the  valley. 
Away  down  the  hill. 

Away  down  the  river, 
A  hundred  miles  or  more, 

Other  little  children 
Shall  bring  my  boats  ashore. 

RAIN 

THE  rain  is  raining  all  around. 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 
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MARCHING   SONG 

BRING  the  comb  and  play  upon  it! 
Marching,  here  we  come  ! 
Willie  cocks  his  Highland  bonnet, 
Johnnie  beats  the  drum. 

Mary  Jane  commands  the  party, 

Peter  leads  the  rear ; 
Feet  in  time,  alert  and  hearty. 

Each  a  Grenadier ! 

All  in  the  most  martial  manner 

Marching  double-quick ; 
While  the  napkin  like  a  banner 

Waves  upon  the  stick  ! 

Here's  enough  of  hme  and  pillage. 

Great  commander  Jane  I 
Now  that  weVe  been  round  the  village. 

Let's  go  home  again. 


« 


THE   LAND   OF   COUNTERPANE 

WHEN  I  was  sick  and  lay  abed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head. 
And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 
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And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go. 
With  different  uniforms  and  drills. 
Among  the  bedclothes,  through  the  hills ; 

And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets ; 
Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out. 
And  planted  cities  all  about. 

I  was  the  giant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow-hill. 
And  sees  before  him,  dale  and  plain. 
The  pleasant  land  of  Counterpane. 


FROM   A   RAILWAY    CARRIAGE 

FASTER  than  fairies,  faster  than  witches. 
Bridges  and  houses,  hedges  and  ditches ; 
And  charging  along  like  troops  in  a  battle. 
All  through  the  meadows  the  horses  and  cattle : 
All  of  the  sights  of  the  hill  and  the  plain 
Fly  as  thick  as  driving  rain ; 
And  ever  again,  in  the  wink  of  an  eye, 
Painted  stations  whistle  by. 

Here  is  a  child  who  clambers  and  scrambles. 
All  by  himself  and  gathering  brambles ; 
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Here  is  a  tramp  who  stands  and  gazes ; 
And  there  is  the  green  for  stringing  the  daisies 
Here  is  a  cart  run  away  in  the  road, 
Lumping  along  with  man  and  load ; 
And  here  is  a  mill  and  there  is  a  river : 
Each  a  glimpse  and  gone  forever ! 


THE    COW 

TPHE  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 
^    I  love  with  all  my  heart : 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might. 
To  eat  with  apple-tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there. 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 

The  pleasant  light  of  day ; 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass, 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers. 

She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 


HAPPY   THOUGHT 

^H£  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 
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KEEPSAKE   MILL 

OVER  the  borders,  a  sin  without  pardon. 
Breaking  the  branches  and  crawling  below. 
Out  through  the  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  garden, 
Down  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  go. 

Here  is  the  mill  with  the  humming  of  thunder. 
Here  is  the  weir  with  the  wonder  of  foam, 

Here  is  the  sluice  with  the  race  running  under — 
Marvellous  places,  though  handy  to  home  ! 

Sounds  of  the  village  grow  stiller  and  stiller, 
Stiller  the  note  of  the  birds  on  the  hill ; 

Dusty  and  dim  are  the  eyes  of  the  miller. 
Deaf  are  his  ears  with  the  moil  of  the  mill. 

Years  may  go  by,  and  the  wheel  in  the  river 
Wheeras  it  wheels  for  us,  children,  to-day. 

Wheel  and  keep  roaring  and  foaming  forever 
Long  after  all  of  the  boys  are  away. 

Home  from  the  Indies  and  home  from  the  ocean. 
Heroes  and  soldiers  we  all  shall  come  home ; 

Still  we  shall  find  the  old  mill-wheel  in  motion. 
Turning  and  churning  that  river  to  foam. 

You  with  the  bean  that  I  gave  when  we  quarrelled, 
I  with  your  marble  of  Saturday  last. 

Honored  and  old  and  all  gayly  apparelled. 
Here  we  shall  meet  and  remember  the  past 
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SYSTEM 

EVERY  night  my  prayers  I  say, 
And  get  my  dinner  every  day ; 
And  every  day  that  Tve  been  good, 
I  get  an  orange  after  food. 

The  child  that  is  not  clean  and  neat. 
With  lots  of  toys  and  things  to  eat. 
He  is  a  naughty  child,  I'm  sure^- 
Or  else  his  dear  papa  is  poor. 
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THE  SUN'S  TRAVELS 

THE  sun  is  not  abed,  when  I 
At  night  upon  myt  pillow  lie ; 
Still  round  the  earth  his  way  he  takes. 
And  morning  after  morning  makes. 

While  here  at  home,  in  shining  day. 
We  round  the  sunny  garden  play. 
Each  little  Indian  sleepy-head 
Is  being  kissed  and  put  to  bed. 

And  when  at  eve  I  rise  from  tea, 
Day  dawns  beyond  the  Atlantic  Sea ; 
And  all  the  children  in  the  West 
Are  getting  up  and  being  dressed. 
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MY    BED   IS  A   BOAT 

MY  bed  is  like  a  little  boat ; 
Nurse  helps  me  in  when  I  embark ; 
She  girds  me  in  my  sailor's  coat 
And  starts  me  in  the  dark. 

At  night,  I  go  on  board  and  say 

Good-night  to  all  my  friends  on  shore ; 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  sail  away. 
And  see  and  hear  no  more. 

And  sometimes  things  to  bed  I  take. 
As  prudent  sailors  have  tcr  do ; 

Perhaps  a  slice  of  wedding-cake, 
Perhaps  a  toy  or  two. 

All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer ; 

But  when  the  day  returns  at  last. 
Safe  in  my  room,  beside  the  pier, 

I  find  my  vessel  fast. 


FOREIGN    CHILDREN 

LITTLE  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 
Little  frosty  Eskimo, 
Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 
Oh !  don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me  ? 
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You  have  seen  the  scarlet  trees 
And  the  lions  over  seas ; 
You  have  eaten  ostrich  eggs. 
And  turned  the  turtles  off  their  1^. 

Such  a  life  is  very  fine, 
But  it's  not  so  nice  as  mine : 
You  must  often,  as  you  trod. 
Have  wearied  nof  to  be  abroad. 

You  have  curious  things  to  eat, 
I  am  fed  on  proper  meat ; 
You  must  dwell  beyond  the  foam. 
But  I  am  safe  and  live  at  home. 

Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 

Little  frosty  Eskimo, 
Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 
Oh  !  don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me ! 


GOOD   AND    BAD   CHILDREN 

CHILDREN,  you  are  very  little, 
And  your  bones  are  very  brittle; 
If  you  would  grow  great  and  stately. 
You  must  try  to  walk  sedately. 

You  must  still  be  bright  and  quiet. 
And  content  with  simple  diet; 
And  remain,  through  all  bewild'ring. 
Innocent  and  honest  children. 
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Happy  hearts  and  happy  £ices, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places — 
That  was  how,  in  ancient  ages, 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages. 

But  the  unkind  and  the  unruly, 
And  the  sort  who  eat  unduly, 
They  must  never  hope  for  glory — 
Theirs  is  quite  a  different  story ! 

Cruel  children,  crying  babies, 
All  grow  up  as  geese  and  gabies. 
Hated,  as  their  age  increases, 
By  their  nephews  and  their  nieces. 

MY   SHIP  AND    I 

OH,  it's  I  that  am  the  captain  of  a  tidy  little  ship. 
Of  a  ship  that  goes  a-sailing  on  the  pond ; 
And  my  ship  it  keeps  a-turning  all  around  and  all  about ; 
But  when  I  'm  a  little  older,  I  shall  find  the  secret  out 
How  to  send  my  vessel  sailing  on  beyond. 

For  I  mean  to  grow  as  little  as  the  dolly  at  the  helm. 

And  the  dolly  I  intend  to  come  alive ; 
And  with  him  beside  to  help  me,  it's  a-sailing  I  shall  go. 
It's  a-sailing  on  the  water,  when  the  jolly  breezes  blow. 

And  the  vessel  goes  a  divie-divie-dive. 
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Oh,  it 's  then  you  Ml  see  me  sailing  through  the  rushes 
and  the  reeds, 

And  you  '11  hear  the  water  singing  at  the  prow ; 
For  beside  the  dolly  sailor,  I'm  to  voyage  and  explore, 
To  land  upon  the  island  where  no  dolly  was  before. 

And  to  fire  the  penny  cannon  in  the  bow. 

9 

PICTURE-BOOKS  IN  WINTER 

SUMMER  fading,  winter  comes — 
Frosty  mornings,  tingling  thumbs. 
Window  robins,  winter  rooks. 
And  the  picture  story-books. 

Water  now  is  turned  to  stone 
Nurse  and  I  can  walk  upon ; 
Still  we  find  the  flowing  brooks 
In  the  picture  story-books. 

All  the  pretty  things  put  by 
Wait  upon  the  children's  eye — 
Sheep  and  shepherds,  trees  and  crookB, 
In  the  picture  story-books. 

We  may  see  how  all  things  are — 
Seas  and  cities,  near  and  far. 
And  the  flying  fairies'  looks — 
In  the  picture  story-books. 
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How  am  I  to  sing  your  pnuse, 
Happy  chimney-corner  days^ 
Sitting  safe  in  nursery  nooks^ 
Reading  picture  story-books ! 

TIME  TO  RISE 

A  BIRDIE  with  a  yellow  bill 
Hopped  upon  the  window-sill. 
Cocked  his  shining  eye'  and  said : 
**  Aint  you  'shamed,  you  sleepy-head ! " 


^^ 
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THE  SWING 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing. 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue  ? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do  ! 


Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide. 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside — 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 
Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again. 
Up  in  the  air  and  down  ! 
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THE  MOON 

HE  moon  has  a  face  like  the  clock  in  the  hall 


She  shines  on  thieves  on  the  garden  wall, 
On  streets  and  fields  and  harbor  quays, 
And  birdies  asleep  in  the  forks  of  the  trees. 

The  squalling  cat  and  the  squeaking  mouse, 
The  howling  dog  by  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  bat  that  lies  in  bed  at  noon. 
All  love  to  be  out  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  all  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  day 
Cuddle  to  sleep  to  be  out  of  her  way  ; 
And  flowers  and  children  close  their  eyes 
Till  up  in  the  morning  the  sun  shall  arise. 


BLOCK  CITY 

WHAT  are  you  able  to  build  with  your  blocks  ? 
Castles  and  palaces,  temples  and  docks. 
Rain  may  keep  raining  and  others  go  roam. 
But  I  can  be  happy  and  building  at  home. 

Let  the  sofa  be  mountains,  the  carpet  be  sea. 
There  I'll  establish  a  city  for  me : 
A  kirk  and  a  mill  and  a  palace  beside. 
And  a  harbor  as  well  where  my  vessels  may  ride. 
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Great  is  the  palace  with  pillar  and  wall, 
A  sort  of  a  tower  on  the  top  of  it  all, 
And  steps  coming  down  in  an  orderly  way 
To  where  my  toy  vessels  lie  safe  in  the  bay. 

This  one  is  sailing  and  that  one  is  moored : 
Hark  to  the  song  of  the  sailors  on  board  ! 
And  see,  on  the  steps  of  my  palace,  the  kings 
Qoming  and  going  with  presents  and  things  ! 

Now  I  have  done  with  it,  down  let  it  go ! 
All  in  a  moment  the  town  is  laid  low. 
Block  upon  block  lying  scattered  and  free. 
What  is  there  left  of  my  town  by  the  sea  ? 

Yet  as  I  saw  it,  I  see  it  again. 
The  kirk  and  the  palace,  the  ships  and  the  men. 
And  as  long  as  I  live  and  where'er  I  may  be, 
I'll  always  remember  my  town  by  the  sea. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  princess  who  was  the 
prettiest  creature  in  the  world.  And  because  she 
was  so  beautiful,  and  because  her  hair  was  like  the  finest 
gold,  and  waved  and  rippled  nearly  to  the  ground,  she 
Avas  called  Pretty  Goldilocks.  She  always  wore  a  crown 
of  flowers,  and  her  dresses  were  embroidered  with  dia- 
monds and  pearls,  and  everybody  who  saw  her  fell  in 
love  with  her. 

Now  one  of  her  neighbors  was  a  young  king  who 
was  not  married.  He  was  very  rich  and  handsome,  and 
when  he  heard  all  that  was  said  about  Pretty  Goldilocks, 
though  he  had  never  seen  her,  he  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with 
her  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  So  he  resolved 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  He  had 
a  splendid  carriage  made  for  his  ambassador,  and  gave 
him  more  than  a  hundred  horses  and  a  hundred  ser- 
vants, and  told  him  to  be  sure  to  bring  the  princess 
back  with  him.  After  he  had  started,  nothing  else  was 
talked  of  at  court,  and  the  king  felt  so  sure  that  the 
princess  would  consent  that  he  set  his  people  to  work  at 
pretty  dresses  and  splendid  furniture,  that  they  might  be 
ready  by  the  time  she  came.  Meanwhile  the  ambassa- 
dor arrived  at  the  princess's  palace  and  delivered  his  little 
message,  but  whether  she  happened  to  be  cross  that  day, 
or  whether  the  compliment  did  not  please  her,  is  not 
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known.  She  only  answered  that  she  was  very  much 
obliged  to  the  king,  but  she  had  no  wish  to  be  married. 
The  ambassador  set  off  sadly  on  his  homeward  way, 
bringing  all  the  king's  presents  back  with  him,  for  the 
princess  was  too  well  brought  up  to  accept  the  pearls  and 
diamonds  when  she  would  not  accept  the  king^  so  she 
had  only  kept  twenty-five  English  pins,  that  he  might 
not  be  vexed. 

When  the  ambassador  reached  the  city,  where  the 
king  was  waiting  impatiently,  everybody  was  very  much 
annoyed  with  him  for  not  bringing  the  princess,  and 
the  king  cried  like  a  baby,  and  nobody  could  console 
him.  Now,  there  was  at  the  court  a  young  man  who  was 
more  clever  and  handsome  than  any  one  else.  He  was 
called  Charming,  and  every  one  loved  him,  excepting 
a  few  envious  people  who  were  angry  at  his  being  the 
king's  favorite  and  knowing  all  the  state  secrets.  He 
happened  one  day  to  be  with  some  people  who  were 
speaking  of  the  ambassador's  return  and  saying  that  his 
going  to  the  princess  had  not  done  much  good,  when 
Charming  said,  rashly  : 

"  If  the  king  had  sent  me  to  the  Princess  Goldilocks 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  come  back  with  me." 

His  enemies  at  once  went  to  the  king  and  said  : 

"  You  will  hardly  believe,  sire,  what  Charming  has 
the  audacity  to  say — that  if  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Prin- 
cess Goldilocks  she  would  certainly  have  come  back  with 
him.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  is  so  much  handsomer 
than  you  that  the  princess  would   have  fallen  in  love 
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with  him  and  followed  him  willingly/'  The  king  was 
very  angry  when  he  heard  this. 

'*  Ha,  ha !  "  said  he ;  *^  does  he  laugh  at  my  unhap- 
piness,  and  think  himself  more  fascinating  than  I  am  ? 
Go,  and  let  him  be  shut  up  in  my  great  tower  to  die  of 
hunger." 

So  the  king's  guards  went  to  fetch  Charming,  who  had 
thought  no  more  of  his  rash  speech,  and  carried  him  off 
to  prison  with  great  cruelty.  The  poor  prisoner  had 
only  a  little  straw  for  his  bed,  and  but  for  a  little  stream 
of  water  which  flowed  through  the  tower,  he  would  have 
died  of  thirst. 

One  day  when  he  was  in  despair  he  said  to  himself: 

"How  can  I  have  offended  the  king?  I  am  his 
most  faithful  subject,  and  have  done  nothing  against 
him." 

The  king  chanced  to  be  passing  the  tower  and  recc^- 
nized  the  voice  of  his  former  favorite.  He  stopped  to 
listen  in  spite  of  Charming's  enemies,  who  tried  to  per- 
si^ade  him  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  traitor. 
But  the  king  said  : 

"  Be  quiet,  I  wish  to  hear  what  he  says." 

And  then  he  opened  the  tower  door  and  called  to 
Charming,  who  came  very  sadly  and  kissed  the  king's 
hand,  saying : 

"What  have  I  done,  sire,  to  deserve  this  cruel 
treatment  ? " 

"You  mocked  me  and  my  ambassador,"  said  the 
king,  *'  and  you  said  that  if  I   had  sent  you  for  the 
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Princess  Goldilocks  you  would  certainly  have  brought 
her  back." 

"  It  is  quite  true,  sire,"  replied  Charming ;  "  I  should 
have  drawn  such  a  picture  of  you,  and  represented  your 
good  qualities  in  such  a  way,  that  I  am  certain  the  prin- 
cess would  have  found  you  irresistible.  But  I  cannot 
see  what  there  is  in  that  to  make  you  angry." 

The  king  could  not  see  any  cause  for  anger  either 
when  the  matter  was  presented  to  him  in  this  light,  and 
he  began  to  frown  very  fiercely  at  the  courtiers  who  had 
so  misrepresented  his  favorite. 

So  he  took  Charming  back  to  the  palace  with  him, 
and  after  seeing  that  he  had  a  very  good  supper,  he  said 
to  him  : 

"  You  know  that  I  love  Pretty  Goldilocks  as  much 
as  ever,  her  refusal  has  not  made  any  difference  to  me ; 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  make  her  change  her  mind : 
I  really  should  like  to  send  you,  to  see  if  you  can  per- 
suade her  to  marry  me." 

Charming  replied  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  go, 
and  would  set  out  the  very  next  day. 

"  But  you  must  wait  till  I  can  get  a  grand  escort  for 
you,"  said  the  king.  But  Charming  said  that  he  only 
wanted  a  good  horse  to  ride,  and  the  king,  who  was 
delighted  at  his  being  ready  to  start  so  promptly,  gave 
him  letters  to  the  princess,  and  bade  him  good  speed. 
It  was  on  a  Monday  morning  that  he  set  out  all 
alone  upon  his  errand,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  he 
could  persuade  the   Princess  Goldilocks  to  marry  the 
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king.  He  had  a  writing-book  in  his  pocket,  and  when- 
ever any  happy  thought  struck  him  he  dismounted  from 
his  horse  and  sat  down  under  the  trees  to  put  it  into  the 
harangue  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  princess,  before 
he  forgot  it. 

One  day  when  he  had  started  at  the  very  earliest 
dawn,  and  was  riding  over  a  great  meadow,  be  suddenly 
had  a  capital  idea,  and,  springing  from  his  horse,  he  sat 
down  under  a  willow  tree  which  grew  by  a  little  river. 
When  he  had  written  it  down  he  was  looking  round  him, 
pleased  to  find  himself  in  such  a  pretty  place,  when  all 
at  once  he  saw  a  great  golden  carp  lying  gasping  and 
exhausted  upon  the  grass.  In  leaping  after  little  flies, 
she  had  thrown  herself  high  upon  the  bank,  where  she 
had  lain  till  she  was  nearly  dead.  Charming  had  pity 
upon  her,  and,  though  he  couldn't  help  thinking  that 
she  would  have  been  very  nice  for  dinner,  he  picked  her 
up  gently  and  put  her  back  into  the  water.  As  soon  as 
Dame  Carp  felt  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  water  she 
sank  down  joyfully  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  then 
swimming  up  to  the  bank  quite  boldly,  she  said : 

"  I  thank  you.  Charming,  for  the  kindness  you  have 
done  me.  You  have  saved  my  life;  one  day  I  will 
repay  you."  So  saying,  she  sank  down  into  the  water 
again,  leaving  Charming  greatly  astonished  at  her  polite- 
ness. 

Another  day,  as  he  journeyed  on,  he  saw  a  raven  in 
great  distress.  The  poor  bird  was  closely  pursued  by 
an  eagle,  which  would  soon  have  eaten  it  up,  had  not 
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Charming  quickly  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow  and  shot 
the  eagle  dead.  The  raven  perched  upon  a  tree  very 
joyfully. 

"  Charming,"  said  he,  "  it  was  very  generous  of  you 
to  rescue  a  poor  raven.  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  some  day 
I  will  repay  you." 

Charming  thought  it  was  very  nice  of  the  raven  to 
say  so,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Before  the  sun  rose  he  found  himself  in  a  thick  wood 
where  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  his  path,  and  here 
he  heard  an  owl  crying  as  if  it  were  in  despair. 

"  Hark ! "  said  he,  "  that  must  be  an  owl  in  great 
trouble,  I  am  sure  it  has  got  into  a  snare ; "  and  he 
began  to  hunt  about,  and  presently  found  a  great 
net  which  some  bird-catchers  had  spread  the  night 
before. 

''  What  afpity  it  is  that  men  do  nothing  but  torment 
and  persecute  poor  creatures  which  never  dp  them  any 
harm !  "  said  he,  and  he  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  the 
cords  of  the  net,  and  the  owl  flitted  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, but  then  turning,  with  one  flicker  of  her  wings,  she 
came  back  to  Charming  and  said : 

^'  It  does  not  need  many  words  to  tell  you  how  great 
a  service  you  have  done  nie.  I  was  caught;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  fowlers  would  have  been  here — without  your 
help  I  should  have  been  killed.  I  am  grateful,  and  one 
day  I  will  repay  you." 

These  three  adventures  were  the  only  ones  of  any 
consequence  that  befell  Charming  upon  his  journey,  and 
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he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  reach  the  palace  of  the 
Princess  Goldilocks. 

When  he  arrived  he  thought  everything  he  saw  de- 
lightful and  magnificent.  Diamonds  were  as  plentiful  as 
pebbles,  and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  beautiful  dresses,  the 
sweetmeats  and  pretty  things  that  were  everywhere  quite 
amazed  him ;  he  thought  to  himself:  "  If  the  princess 
consents  to  leave  all  this,  and  come  with  me  to  marry 
the  king,  he  may  think  himself  lucky ! " 

Then  he  dressed  himself  carefully  in  rich  brocade, 
with  scarlet  and  white  plumes,  and  threw  a  splendid  em- 
broidered scarf  over  his  shoulder,  and,  looking  as  gay  and 
as  graceful  as  possible,  he  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  palace,  carrying  in  his  arm  a  tiny  pretty  dog  which 
he  had  bought  on  the  way.  The  guards  saluted  him  re- 
spectfully, and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  princess  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  Charming  as  ambassador  of  her 
neighbor  the  king. 

"  Charming  ? "  said  the  princess;  "  the  name  promises 
well ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  good-looking  and 
fascinates  everybody." 

^'  Indeed  he  does,  madam,"  said  all  her  maids  of 
honor  in  one  breath.  "  We  saw  him  from  the  window 
of  the  garret  where  we  were  spinning  flax,  and  we  could 
do  nothing  but  look  at  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !  "  said  the  princess;  "  that's  how 
you  amuse  yourselves,  is  it  ?  Looking  at  strangers  out 
of  the  window !  Be  quick  and  give  me  my  blue  satin 
embroidered  dress,  and  comb  out  my  golden  hair.     Let 
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somebody  make  me  fresh  garlands  of  flowers,  and  give 
me  my  high-heeled  shoes  and  my  fan,  and  tell  them  to 
sweep  my  great  hall  and  my  throne,  for  I  want  every  one 
to  say  I  am  really  *  Pretty  Goldilocks.' " 

You  can  imagine  how  all  her  maids  scurried  this  way 
and  that  to  make  the  princess  ready,  and  how  in  their 
haste  they  knocked  their  heads  together  and  hindered 
each  other  till  she  thought  they  would  never  have  done. 
However,  at  last  they  led  her  into  the  gallery  of  mirrors, 
that  she  might  assure  herself  that  nothing  was  lacking  in 
her  appearance,  and  then  she  mounted  her  throne  of 
gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  while  her  ladies  took  their  gui- 
tars and  began  to  sing  softly.  Then  Charming  was  led 
in,  and  was  so  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
that  at  first  not  a  word  could  he  say.  But  presently  he 
took  courage  and  delivered  his  harangue,  bravely  end- 
ing by  begging  the  princess  to  spare  him  the  disappoint- 
ment of  going  back  without  her. 

"  Sir  Charming,"  answered  she,  "  all  the  reasons  you 
have  given  me  are  very  good  ones,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  should  have  more  pleasure  in  obliging  you  than  any 
one  else,  but  you  must  know  that  a  month  ago  as  I  was 
walking  by  the  river  with  my  ladies  I  took  oflF  my  glove, 
and  as  I  did  so  a  ring  that  I  was  wearing  slipped  off  my 
finger  and  rolled  into  the  water.  As  I  valued  it  more 
than  my  kingdom,  you  may  imagine  how  vexed  I  was 
at  losing  it,  and  I  vowed  never  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
of  marriage  unless  the  ambassador  first  brought  me  back 
my  ring.     So  now  you  know  what  is  expected  of  you, 
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for  if  you  talked  for  fifteen  days  and  fifteen  nights  you 
could  not  make  me  change  my  mind." 

Charming  was  very  much  surprised  by  this  answery 
but  he  bowed  low  to  the  princess,  and  begged  her  to 
accept  the  embroidered  scarf  and  the  tiny  dog  he  had 
brought  with  him.  But  she  answered  that  she  did  not 
want  any  presents,  and  that  he  was  to  remember  what 
she  had  just  told  him.  When  he  got  back  to  his  lodg- 
ing he  went  to,  bed  without  eating  any  supper,  and  his 
little  dog,  who  was  called  Frisk,  couldn't  eat  any  either, 
but  came  and  lay  down  close  to  him.  All  night  long 
Charming  sighed  and  lamented. 

"  How  am  I  to  find  a  ring  that  fell  into  the  river  a 
month  ago  ?  "  said  he.  "  It  is  useless  to  try  ;  the  princess 
must  have  told  me  to  do  it  on  purpose,  knowing  it  was 
impossible."     And  then  he  sighed  again. 

Frisk  heard  him,  and  said : 

*^  My  dear  master,  don't  despair ;  the  luck  may 
change ;  you  are  too  good  not  to  be  happy.  Let  us 
go  down  to  the  river  as  soon  as  it  is  light." 

But  Charming  only  gave  him  two  little  pats  and  said 
nothing,  and  very  soon  he  fell  asleep. 

At  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  Frisk  began  to  jump 
about,  and  when  he  had  waked  Charming  they  went  out 
together,  first  into  the  garden,  and  then  down  to  the 
river's  brink,  where  they  wandered  up  and  down.  Charm- 
ing was  thinking  sadly  of  having  to  go  back  unsuccessful 
when  he  heard  someone  calling:  "Charming, Charming!  *' 
He  looked  all  about  him  and  thought  he  must  be  dream* 
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ing,  as  he  could  not  see  anybody.  Then  he  walked  on 
and  the  voice  called  again  :  "  Charming,  Charming !  " 

"  Who  calls  me  ? "  said  he.  Frisk,  who  was  very 
small  and  could  look  closely  into  the  water,  cried  out :  "  I 
see  a  golden  carp  coming."  And  sure  enough  there  was 
the  great  carp,  who  said  to  Charming : 

"  You  saved  my  life  in  the  meadow  by  the  willow  tree, 
and  I  promised  that  I  would  repay  you.  Take  this,  it  is 
Princess  Goldilock's  ring."  Charming  took  the  ring 
out  of  Dame  Carp's  mouth,  thanking  her  a  thousand 
times,  and  he  and  tiny  Frisk  went  straight  to  the  palace, 
where  some  one  told  the  princess  that  he  was  asking  to 
see  her. 

"  Ah  !  poor  fellow,"  said  she,  "  he  must  have  come 
to  say  good-by,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  as  I  asked." 

So  in  came  Charming,  who  presented  her  with  the 
ring  and  said : 

"  Madam,  I  have  done  your  bidding.  Will  it  please 
you  to  marry  my  master  ?  "  When  the  princess  saw  her 
ring  brought  back  to  her  unhurt,  she  was  so  astonished 
that  she  thought  she  must  be  dreaming. 

"  Truly,  Charming,"  said  she, "  you  must  be  the  favor- 
ite of  some  feiry,  or  you  could  never  have  found  it." 

"  Madam,"  answered  he,  "  I  was  helped  by  nothing 
but  my  desire  to  obey  your  wishes." 

"  Since  you  are  so  kind,"  said  she,  "  perhaps  you  will 
do  me  another  service,  for  till  it  is  done  I  will  never  be 
married.  There  is  a  prince  not  far  from  here  whose  name 
is  Galifi-on,  who  once  wanted  to  marry  me,  but  when  I 
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refused  he  uttered  the  most  terrible  threats  against  me, 
and  vowed  that  he  would  lay  waste  my  country.  But 
what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  marry  a  frightful  giant  as 
tall  as  a  tower,  who  eats  up  people  as  a  monkey  eats 
chestnuts,  and  who  talks  so  loud  that  anybody  who  has 
to  listen  to  him  becomes  quite  deaf.  Nevertheless,  he 
does  not  cease  to  persecute  me  and  to  kill  my  subjects. 
S6  before  1  can  listen  to  your  proposal  you  must  kill 
him  and  bring  me  his  head." 

Charming  wasr  rather  dismayed  at  this  command,  but 
he  answered : 

"  Very  well,  princess,  I  will  fight  this  Galifron ;  I 
believe  that  he  will  kill  me,  but  at  any  rate  I  shall  die 
in  your  defence." 

Then  the  princess  was  frightened,  and  said  every- 
thing she  could  think  of  to  prevent  Charming  from  fight- 
ing the  giant ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  he  went  out  to 
arm  himself  suitably,  and  then,  taking  little  Frisk  with 
him,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  for  Galifron*s 
country.  Every  one  he  met  told  him  what  a  terrible 
giant  Galifron  was,  and  that  nobody  dared  go  near  him  ; 
and  the  more  he  heard,  the  more  frightened  he  grew. 
Frisk  tried  to  encourage  him  by  saying : 

"  While  you  are  fighting  the  giant,  dear  master,  I  will 
go  and  bite  his  heels,  and  when  he  stoops  down  to  look 
at  me  you  can  kill  him." 

Charming  praised  his  little  dog's  plan,  but  knew  that 
his  help  would  not  do  much  good. 

At  last  he  drew  near  the  giant's  castle,  and  saw  to  his 
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horror  that  every  path  that  led  to  it  was  strewn  with 
bones.  Before  long  he  saw  Galifron  coming.  His  head 
was  higher  than  the  tallest  trees,  and  he  sang  in  a  terrible 
voice : 

**  Bring  out  your  little  boys  and  girls, 
Pray  do  not  stay  to  do  their  curls, 
For  1  shall  eat  so  very  many, 
1  shall  not  know  if  they  have  any." 

Thereupon  Charming  sang  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
to  the  same  tune : 

**  Come  out  and  meet  the  valiant  Charming, 
Who  finds  you  not  at  all  alarming ; 
Although  he  is  not  very  tall, 
He's  big  enough  to  make  you  tall.** 

The  rhymes  were  not  very  correct,  but  you  see  he 
had  made  them  up  so  quickly  that  it  is  a  miracle  that 
they  were  not  worse  ;  especially  as  he  was  horribly  fright- 
ened all  the  time.  When  Galifron  heard  these  words  he 
looked  all  about  him,  and  saw  Charming  standing,  sword 
in  hand ;  this  put  the  giant  into  a  terrible  rage,  and  he 
aimed  a  blow  dt  Charming  with  his  huge  iron  club,  which 
would  certainly  have  killed  him  if  it  had  reached  him  ;  but 
at  that  instant  a  raven  perched  upon  the  giant's  head, 
and,  pecking  with  its  strong  beak  and  beating  with  its 
great  wings,  so  confused  and  blinded  him  that  all  his 
blows  fell  harmlessly  upon  the  air,  and  Charming,  rush- 
ing in,  gave  him  several  strokes  with  his  sharp  sword,  so 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Whereupon  Charming  cut  off 
his  head  before  he  knew  anything  about  it,  and  the  raven 
from  a  tree  close  by  croaked  out : 
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"  You  see  I  have  not  forgotten  the  good  turn  you 
did  me  in  killing  the  eagle.  To-day  I  think  I  have  ful- 
filled my  promise  of  repaying  you." 

"  Indeed,  I  owe  you  more  gratitude  than  you  ever 
owed  me,"  replied  Charming. 

And  then  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  with 
Galifron's  head. 

When  he  reached  the  city  the  people  ran  after  him  in 
crowds,  crying : 

"  Behold  the  brave  Charming,  who  has  killed  the 
giant ! "  And  their  shouts  reached  the  princess's  ear,  but 
she  dared  not  ask  what  was  happening,  for  fear  she  should 
hear  that  Charming  had  been  killed.  But  very  soon  he 
arrived  at  the  palace  with  the  giant's  head,  of  which  she 
was  still  terrified,  though  it  could  no  longer  do  her  any 
harm. 

"  Princess,"  said  Charming,  "  I  have  killed  your 
enemy ;  I  hope  you  will  now  consent  to  marry  the  king 
my  master." 

'^  Oh  dear !  no,"  said  the  princess,  "  not  undl  you 
have  brought  me  some  water  from  the  Gloomy  Cavern. 

"  Not  far  from  here  there  is  a  deep  cave,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  guarded  by  two  dragons  with  fiery  eyes,  who 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  pass  them.  When  you  get  into 
the  cavern  you  will  find  an  immense  hole,  which  you 
must  go  down,  and  it  is  full  of  toads  and  snakes  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  this  hole  there  is  another  little  cave,  in  which 
rises  the  Fountain  of  Health  and  Beauty.  It  is  some  of 
this  water  that  I  really  must  have :  everything  it  touches 
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becomes  wonderful.  The  beautiful  things  will  always 
remain  beautiful,  and  the  ugly  things  become  lovely.  If 
one  is  young,  one  never  grows  old ;  and  if  one  is  old,  one 
becomes  young.  You  see,  Charming,  I  could  not  leave 
my  kingdom  without  taking  some  of  it  with  me." 

"  Princess,"  said  he',  "  you  at  least  can  never  need 
this  water,  but  I  am  an  unhappy  ambassador,  whose 
death  you  desire.  Where  you  send  me  I  will  go,  though 
I  know  I  shall  never  return." 

And,  as  the  Princess  Goldilocks  showed  no  sign  of 
relenting,  he  started  with  his  little  dog  for  the  Gloomy 
Cavern.     Every  one  he  met  on  the  way  said : 

"  What  a  pity  that  a  handsome  young  man  should 
throw  away  his  life  so  carelessly  !  He  is  going  to  the 
cavern  alone,  though  if  he  had  a  hundred  men  with  him 
he  could  not  succeed.  Why  does  the  princess  ask  im- 
possibilities ? " 

Charming  said  nothing,  but  he  was  very  sad.  When 
he  was  near  the  top  of  a  hill  he  dismounted  to  let  his 
horse  graze,  while  Frisk  amused  himself  by  chasing  flies. 
Charming  knew  he  could  not  be  far  from  the  Gloomy 
Cavern,  and  on  looking  about  him  he  saw  a  black,  hideous 
rock  from  which  came  a  thick  smoke,  followed  in  a  mo- 
ment by  one  of  the  dragons  with  fire  blazing  from  his 
mouth  and  eyes.  His  body  was  yellow  and  green,  and 
his  claws  scarlet,  and  his  tail  was  so  long  that  it  lay  in  a 
hundred  coils.  Frisk  was  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  it 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  hide.  Charming,  quite 
determined  to  get  the  water  or  die,  now  drew  his  sword, 
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and,  taking  the  crystal  flask  which  Pretty  Goldilocks  had 
given  him  to  fill,  said  to  Frisk : 

*^  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  never  come  back  from  this 
expedition ;  when  I  am  dead,  go  to  the  princess  and  tell 
her  that  her  errand  has  cost  me  my  life.  Then  find  the 
king  my  master,  and  relate  all  my  adventures  to  him/' 

As  he  spoke,  he  heard  a  voice  calling :  *'  Charming, 
Charming ! " 

"  Who  calls  me  ? "  said  he ;  then  he  saw  an  owl 
sitting  in  a  hollow  tree,  who  said  to  him  : 

"  You  saved  my  life  when  I  was  caught  in  the  net ; 
now  I  can  repay  you.  Trust  me  with  the  flask,  for  I 
know  all  the  ways  of  the  Gloomy  Cavern,  and  can  fill  it 
from  the  Fountain  of  Beauty."  Charming  was  only  too 
glad  to  give  her  the  flask,  and  she  flitted  into  the  cavern 
quite  unnoticed  by  the  dragon,  and  after  some  time  re- 
turned with  the  flask,  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  spar- 
kling water.  Charming  thanked  her  with  all  his  heart, 
and  joyfully  hastened  back  to  the  town. 

He  went  straight  to  the  palace  and  gave  the  flask  to 
the  princess,  who  had  no  further  objection  to  make.  So 
she  thanked  Charming,  and  ordered  that  preparations 
should  be  made  for  her  departure,  and  they  soon  set  out 
together.  The  princess  found  Charming  such  an  agree- 
able companion  that  she  sometimes  said  to  him : 

"  Why  didn't  we  stay  where  we  were  ?  I  could  have 
made  you  king,  and  we  should  have  been  so  happy ! " 

But  Charming  only  answered  : 

^^  I  could  not  have  done  anything  that  would  have 
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vexed  my  master  so  much,  even  for  a  kingdom,  or  to 
please  you,  though  I  think  you  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
sun." 

At  last  they  reached  the  king's  great  city,  and  he  came 
out  to  meet  the  princess,  bringing  magnificent  presents, 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 
But  Goldilocks  was  so  fond  of  Charming  that  she  could 
not  be  happy  unless  he  was  near  her,  and  she  was  always 
singing  his  praises. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Charming,"  she  said  to  the 
king,  "  I  should  never  have  come  here  ;  you  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him,  for  he  did  the  most  impossible 
things  and  got  me  water  from  the  Fountain  of  Beauty,  so 
I  can  never  grow  old,  and  shall  get  prettier  every  year." 

Then  Charming's  enemies  said  to  the  king : 

*Mt  is  a  wonder  that  you  are  not  jealous ;  the  queen 
thinks  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  like  Charming.  As 
if  anybody  you  had  sent  could  not  have  done  just  as 
much ! " 

"  It  is  quite  true,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  said  the 
king.  *^  Let  him  be  chained  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown 
into  the  tower." 

So  they  took  Charming,  and  as  a  reward  for  having 
served  the  king  so  faithfully  he  was  shut  up  in  the  tower, 
where  he  only  saw  the  jailer,  who  brought  him  a  piece 
of  black  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  every  day. 

However,  little  Frisk  came  to  console  him,  and  told 
him  all  the  news. 

When  pretty  Goldilocks  heard  what  had  happened 
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she  threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet  and  begged  him  to  set 
Charming  free,  but  the  more  she  cried  the  more  angry  h< 
was,  and  at  last  she  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  say  anf 
more ;  but  it  made  her  very  sad.  Then  the  king  to^k 
it  in  his  head  that  perhaps  he  was  not  handsome  enough 
to  please  the  Princess  Goldilocks,  and  he  thought  he 
would  bathe  his  fece  with  the  water  from  the  Fourtain 
of  Beauty,  which  was  in  the  flask  on  a  shelf  in  the  prin- 
cess's room,  where  she  had  placed  it  that  she  might  sec 
it  often.  Now  it  happened  that  one  of  the  princess's 
ladies  in  chasing  a  spider  had  knocked  the  flask  off  the 
shelf  and  broken  it,  and  every  drop  of  the  water  had  been 
spilled.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  had  hastily  swept 
away  the  pieces  of  crystal,  and  then  remembered  that  in 
the  king's  room  she  had  seen  a  flask  of  exactly  the  same 
shape,  also  filled  with  sparkling  water.  So,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  she  fetched  it  and  stood  it  upon  the  queen's 
shelf. 

Now  the  water  in  this  flask  was  what  was  used  in  the 
kingdom  for  getting  rid  of  troublesome  people.  Instead 
of  having  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  usual  way,  their  faces 
were  bathed  with  the  water,  and  they  instantly  fell  asleep 
and  never  woke  up  any  more.  So,  when  the  king,  think- 
ing to  improve  his  beauty,  took  the  flask  and  sprinkled 
the  water  upon  his  face,  he  fell  asleep,  and  nobody  could 
wake  him. 

Little  Frisk  was  the  first  to  hear  the  news,  and  he 
ran  to  tell  Charming,  who  sent  him  to  beg  the  princess 
not  to  forget  the  poor  prisoner.     All  the  palace  was  in 
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confusion  on  account  of  the  king's  death,  but  tiny  Frisk^ 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  princess's  side, 
md  said : 

"  Madam,  do  not  forget  poor  Charming ! " 

Then  she  remembered  all  he  had  done  for  Her,  and 
wkhout  saying  a  word  to  any  one  went  straight  to  the 
tower,  and  with  her  own  hands  took  off  Charming's 
chabs.  Then,  putting  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  the  royal  mantle  upon  his  shoulders,  she  said : 

^'  Come,  faithful  Charming,  I  make  you  king,  and 
will  take  you  for  my  husband.*' 

Charming,  once  more  free  and  happy,  fell  at  her  feet 
and  thanked  her  for  her  gracious  words. 

Everybody  was  delighted  that  he  should  be  king, 
and  the  wedding,  which  took  place  at  once,  was  the  pret- 
tiest that  can  be  imagined,  and  Prince  Charming  and 
Princess  Goldilocks  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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ONE-EYE,  TWO-EYES,  AND  THREE-EYES 

T^HERE  was  once  a  woman  who  had  three  daughten, 
^  the  eldest  of  whom  was  called  One-eye,  because 
she  had  only  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead,  ind 
the  second,  Two-eyes,  because  she  had  two  eyes  .ike 
other  folks,  and  the  youngest.  Three-eyes,  because  she 
had  three  eyes ;  and  her  third  eye  was  also  in  the  centre 
of  her  forehead.  However,  as  Two-eyes  saw  ji:st  as 
other  human  beings  did,  her  sisters  and  her  mother 
could  not  endure  her.  They  said  to  her,  "  Thoj,  with 
thy  two  eyes,  art  no  better  than  the  common  people;  thou 
dost  not  belong  to  us !  "  They  pushed  her  aboat,  and 
threw  old  clothes  to  her,  and  gave  her  nothing  to  eat  but 
what  they  left,  and  did  everything  that  they  could  to 
make  her  unhappy.  It  came  to  pass  that  Two-eyes  had 
to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  tend  the  goat,  but  she  was 
still  quite  hungry,  because  her  sisters  had  given  her  so 
little  to  eat.  So  she  sat  down  on  a  ridge  and  began  to 
weep,  and  so  bitterly  that  two  streams  ran  down  from  her 
eyes.  And  once  when  she  looked  up  in  her  grief,  a 
woman  was  standing  beside  her,  who  said,  "  Why  art 
thou  weeping,  little  Two-eyes  ? "  Two-eyes  answered, 
"  Have  I  not  reason  to  weep,  when  I  have  two  eyes  like 
other  people,  and  my  sisters  and  mother  hate  me  for  it, 
and  push  me  from  one  corner  to  another,  throw  old 
clothes  at  me,  and  give  me  nothing  to  eat  but  the  scraps 
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they  leave  ?  To-day  they  have  given  me  so  little  that  I 
am  still  quite  hungry."  Then  the  wise  woman  said, 
"  Wipe  away  thy  tears,  Two-eyes,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
something  to  stop  thee  ever  suffering  from  hunger  again  ; 
just  say  to  thy  goat, 

.    ••  •  Bleat,  my  little  goat,  bleat, 

Cover  the  table  with  something  to  eat/ 

and  then  a  clean,  well-spread  little  table  will  stand  before 
thee,  with  the  most  delicious  food  upon  it,  of  which  thou 
mayst  eat  as  much  as  thou  art  inclined  for,  and  when 
thou  hast  had  enough,  and  hast  no  more  need  of  the  lit- 
tle table,  just  say, 

"  •  Bleat,  bleat,  my  little  goat,  1  pray, 
And  take  the  table  quite  away,* 

and  then  it  will  vanish  again  from  thy  sight."  Hereupon 
the  wise  woman  departed.  But  Two-eyes  thought,  "  I 
must  instantly  make  a  trial,  and  see  if  what  she  said  is 
true,  for  I  am  far  too  hungry,"  and  she  said, 

"  Bleat,  my  little  goat,  bleat. 
Cover  the  table  with  something  to  eat," 

and  scarcely  had  she  spoken  the  words  than  a  little  table, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  was  standing  there,  and  on 
it  was  a  plate  with  a  knife  and  fork,  and  a  silver  spoon ; 
and  the  most  delicious  food  was  there  also,  warm  and 
smoking,  as  if  it  had  just  come  out  of  the  kitchen.  Then 
Two-eyes  said  the  shortest  prayer  she  knew, "  Lord  God, 
be  with  us  always.    Amen,"  and  helped  herself  to  some 
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food^  and  enjoyed  it.  And  when  she  was  satisfied,  she 
said,  as  the  wise  woman  had  taught  her, 

**  Bleat,  bleat,  my  little  goat,  1  pray, 
And  take  the  table  quite  away," 

and  immediately  the  little  table  and,  everything  on  it  was 
gone  again.  ^^  That  is  a  delightful  way  of  keeping  house ! " 
thought  Two-eyes,  and  was  quite  glad  and  happy. 

In  the  evening,  when  she  went  home  with  her  goat, 
she  found  a  small  earthenware  dish  with  some  food,  which 
her  sisters  had  set  ready  for  her,  but  she  did  not  touch 
it.  Next  day  she  again  went  out  with  her  goat,  and  left 
the  few  bits  of  broken  bread  which  had  been  handed  to 
her  lying  untouched.  The  first  and  second  time  that 
she  did  this,  her  sisters  did  not  remark  it  at  all,  but  as 
it  happened  every  time,  they  did  observe  it,  and  said, 
"  There  is  something  wrong  about  Two-eyes  :  she  always 
leaves  her  food  untasted,  and  she  used  to  eat  up  every- 
thing that  was  given  her ;  she  must  have  discovered  other 
ways  of  getting  food."  In  order  that  they  might  learn 
the  truth,  they  resolved  to  send  One-eye  with  Two-eyes 
when  she  went  to  drive  her  goat  to  the  pasture,  to  ob- 
serve what  Two-eyes  did  when  she  was  there,  and  whether 
any  one  brought  her  anything  to  eat  and  drink.  So 
when  Two-eyes  set  out  the  next  time.  One-eye  went  to 
her  and  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  pasture,  and  see 
that  the  goat  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  driven  where 
there  is  food."  But  Two-eyes  knew  what  was  in  One- 
eye's  mind,  and  drove  the  goat  into  high  grass  and  said, 
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**  Come,  One-eye,  we  will  sit  down,  and  I  will  sing  some- 
thing to  you."  One-eye  sat  down  and  was  tired  with  the 
unaccustomed  walk  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  Two- 
eyes  sang  constantly, 

"  One-«ye,  wakest  thou  ? 
One-eye,  sleepest  thou  ?  " 

until  One-eye  shut  her  one  eye,  and  fell  asleep,  and  as 
soon  as  Two-eyes  saw  that  One-eye  was  fast  asleep,  and 
could  discover  nothing,  she  said, 

•*  Bleat,  my  Dttle  goat,  bleat, 
Cover  the  table  with  something  to  eat," 

and  seated  herself  at  her  table,  and  ate  and  drank  until 
she  was  satisfied,  and  then  she  again  cried, 

••  Bleat,  bleat,  my  little  goat,  I  pray, 
And  take  the  table  quite  away,*' 

and  in  an  instant  all  was  gone.  Two-eyes  now  awakened 
One-eye,  and  said,  "  One-eye,  you  want  to  take  care  of 
the  goat,  and  go  to  sleep  while  you  are  doing  it,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  goat  might  run  all  over  the  world. 
Come,  let  us  go  home  again.*'  So  they  went  home,  and 
again  Two-eyes  let  her  little  dish  stand  untouched,  and 
One-eye  could  not  tell  her  mother  why  she  would  not 
eat  it,  and  to  excuse  herself,  said,  ^^  I  fell  asleep  when  I 
was  out/' 

Next  day  the  mother  said  to  Three-eyes,  "  This  time 
thou  shalt  go  and  observe  if  Two-eyes  eats  anything  when 
she  is  out,  and  if  any  one  fetches  her  food  and  drink,  for 
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she  must  eat  and  drink  in  secret."  So  Three-eyes  went 
to  Two-eyes,  and  said»  "  I  will  go  with  you  and  see  if 
the  goat  is  taken  proper  care  of,  and  driven  >vhere  there 
is  food."  But  Two-eyes  knew  what  was  in  Three-eyes's 
mind,  and  drove  the  goat  into  high  grass,  and  said,  "  We 
will  sit  down,  and  I  will  sing  something  to  you.  Three- 
eyes."  Three-eyes  sat  down  and  was  tired  with  the  walk 
and  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  Two-eyes  began  the 
same  song  as  before,  and  sang, 

•♦  Three-eyes,  are  you  waking  ?  *' 

but  then,  instead  of  singing, 

••  Three-eyes,  are  you  sleeping  ?  ** 

as  she  ought  to  have  done,  she  thoughtlessly  sang, 

"  Two-eyes,  are  you  sleeping  ? " 

and  sang  all  the  time, 

•'  Three-eyes,  are  you  waking  ? 
Two-eyes,  are  you  sleeping  ?  " 

Then  two  of  the  eyes  which  Three-eyes  had,  shut  and 
fell  asleep,  but  the  third,  as  it  had  not  been  named  in  the 
song,  did  not  sleep.  It  is  true  that  Three-eyes  shut  it, 
but  only  in  her  cunning,  to  pretend  it  was  asleep  too, 
but  it  blinked,  and  could  see  everything  very  well.  And 
when  Two-eyes  thought  that  Three-eyes  was  fast  asleep, 
she  used  her  little  charm, 

*•  Bleat,  my  little  goat,  bleat. 
Cover  the  table  with  something  to  eat," 
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and  ate  and  drank  as  much  as  her  heart  desired,  and  then 
ordered  the  table  to  go  away  again, 

**  Bleat,  bleat,  my  little  goat,  I  pray. 
And  take  the  table  quite  away,*' 

and  Three-eyes  had  seen  everything.  Then  Two-eyes 
came  to  her,  waked  her,  and  said,  "  Have  you  been  asleep. 
Three-eyes  ?  You  are  a  good  care-taker  !  Come,  we  will 
go  home."  And  when  they  got  home.  Two-eyes  again 
did  not  eat,  and  Three-eyes  said  to  the  mother :  "  Now, 
I  know  why  that  high-minded  thing  there  does  not  eat. 
When  she  is  out,  she  says  to  the  goat, 

**  *  Bleat,  my  little  goat,  bleat. 

Cover  the  table  with  something  to  eat,* 

and  then  a  little  table  appears  before  her  covered  with 
the  best  of  food,  much  better  than  any  we  have  here,  and 
when  she  has  eaten  all  she  wants,  she  says, 

**  *  Bleat,  bleat,  my  little  goat,  I  pray, 
And  take  the  table  quite  away,* 

and  all  disappears.  I  watched  everything  closely.  She 
put  two  of  my  eyes  to  sleep  by  using  a  certain  form  of 
words,  but  luckily  the  one  in  my  forehead  kept  awake." 
Then  the  envious  mother  cried :  "  Dost  thou  want  to 
fare  better  than  we  do?  The  desire  shall  pass  away," 
and  she  fetched  a  butcher's  knife,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  goat,  which  fell  down  dead. 

When  Two-eyes  saw  that,  she  went  out  full  of  trou- 
ble, seated  herself  on  the  ridge  of  grass  at  the  edge  of  the 
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field,  and  wept  bitter  tears.  Suddenly  the  wise  woman 
once  more  stood  by  her  side,  and  said,  "  Two-eyes,  why 
art  thou  weeping?"  "Have  I  not  reason  to  weep?" 
she  answered.  "  The  goat  which  covered  the  table  for 
me  every  day  when  I  spoke  your  charm  has  been  killed 
by  my  mother,  and  now  I  shall  again  have  to  bear  hunger 
and  want."  The  wise  woman  said,  "  Two-eyes,  I  will 
give  thee  a  piece  of  good  advice :  ask  thy  sisters  to  give 
thee  the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  goat,  and  bury  them  in 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  house,  and  thy  fortune  will  be 
made."  Then  she  vanished,  and  Two-eyes  went  home 
and  said  to  her  sisters,  "  Dear  sisters,  do  give  me  some 
part  of  my  goat ;  I  don't  wish  fSr  what  is  good,  but  give 
me  the  entrails."  Then  they  laughed  and  said,  "  If 
that's  all  you  want,  you  can  have  it."  So  Two-eyes  took 
the  entrails  and  buried  them  quietly  in  the  evening,  in 
front  of  the  house-door,  as  the  wise  woman  had  coun- 
selled her  to  do. 

Next  morning,  when  they  all  awoke  and  went  to  the 
house-door,  there  stood  a  strangely  magnificent  tree  with 
leaves  of  silver,  and  fruit  of  gold  hanging  among  them, 
so  that  in  all  the  wide  world  there  was  nothing  more 
beautiful  or  precious.  They  did  not  know  how  the  tree 
could  have  come  there  during  the  night,  but  Two-eyes 
saw  that  it  had  grown  up  out  of  the  entrails  of  the 
goat,  for  it  was  standing  on  the  exact  spot  where  she 
had  buried  them.  Then  the  mother  said  to  One-eye, 
"  Climb  up,  my  child,  and  gather  some  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  for  us."     One-eye  climbed  up,  but  when  she 
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was  about  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  golden  apples,  the 
branch  escaped  from  her  hands,  and  that  happened  each 
time,  so  that  she  could  not  pluck  a  single  apple,  let  her 
do  what  she  might.  Then  said  the  mother,  "  Three- 
eyes,  do  you  climb  up ;  you  with  your  three  eyes  can 
look  about  you  better  than  One-eye."  One-eye  slipped 
down,  and  Three-eyes  climbed  up.  Three-eyes  was  not 
more  skilful,  and  might  search  as  she  liked,  but  the 
golden  apples  always  escaped  her.  At  length  the  mother 
grew  impatient,  and  climbed  up  herself,  but  could  get 
hold  of  the  fruit  no  better  than  One-eye  and  Three-eyes, 
for  she  always  clutched  empty  air.  Then  said  Two-eyes, 
"  I  will  just  go  up ;  perhaps''!  may  succeed  better."  The 
sisters  cried,  "  You,  indeed,  with  your  two  eyes,  what  can 
you  do  ? "  But  Two-eyes  climbed  up,  and  the  golden 
apples  did  not  get  out  of  her  way,  but  came  into  her 
hand  of  their  own  accord,  so  that  she  could  pluck  them 
one  after  the  other,  and  brought  a  whole  apronful  down 
with  her.  The  mother  took  them  away  from  her,  and 
instead  of  treating  poor  Two-eyes  any  better  for  this,  she 
and  One-eye  and  Three-eyes  were  only  envious  because 
Two-eyes  alone  had  been  able  to  get  the  fruit,  and  they 
treated  her  still  more  cruelly. 

It  so  befell  that  once,  when  they  were  all  standing 
together  by  the  tree,  a  young  knight  came  up.  "  Quick, 
Two-eyes,"  cried  the  two  sisters,  "  creep  under  this,  and 
don't  disgrace  us ! "  and  with  all  speed  they  turned  an 
empty  barrel  which  was  standing  close  by  the  tree  over 
poor   Two-eyes,  and   they  pushed   the   golden    apples 
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which  she  had  been  gathering  under  it  too.  When  the 
knight  came  nearer,  he  was  a  handsome  lord,  who  stopped 
and  admired  the  magnificent  gold  and  silver  tree,  and 
said  to  the  two  sisters,  "  To  whom  does  this  fine  tree  be- 
long ?  Any  one  who  would  bestow  one  branch  of  it  on 
me  might  in  return  for  it  ask  whatsoever  he  desired/' 
Then  One-eye  and  Three-eyes  replied  that  the  tree  be- 
longed to  them,  and  that  they  would  give  him  a  branch. 
They  both  took  great  trouble,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
do  it,  for  the  branches  and  fruit  both  moved  away  from 
them  every  time.  Then  said  the  knight,  "It  is  very 
strange  that  the  tree  should  belong  to  you  and  that  you 
should  still  not  be  able  to  break  a  piece  off."  They  again 
asserted  that  the  tree  was  their  property.  While  they 
were  saying  so.  Two-eyes  rolled  out  a  couple  of  golden 
apples  from  under  the  barrel  to  the  feet  of  the  knight, 
for  she  was  vexed  with  One-eye  and  Three-eyes  for  not 
speaking  the  truth.  When  the  knight  saw  the  apples  he 
was  astonished,  and  asked  where  they  came  from.  One- 
eye  and  Three-eyes  answered  that  they  had  another 
sister,  who  was  not  allowed  to  show  herself,  for  she  had 
only  two  eyes  like  any  common  person.  The  knight, 
however,  desired  to  see  her,  and  cried,  "  Two-eyes,  come 
forth."  Then  Two-eyes,  quite  comforted,  came  from 
beneath  the  barrel,  and  the  knight  was  surprised  at  her 
great  beauty,  and  said,  "  Thou,  T^o-eyes,  canst  certainly 
break  off  a  branch  from  the  tree  for  me."  "  Yes,"  replied 
TwcAyes,  "  that  I  certainly  shall  be  able  to  do,  for  the 
tree  belongs  to  me."     And  she  climbed  up,  and  with  the 
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greatest  ease  broke  off  a  branch  with  beautiful  silver  leaves 
and  golden  fruit,  and  gave  it  to  the  knight.  Then  ssdd 
the  knight,  "  Two-eyes,  what  shall  I  give  thee  for  it  ? " 
"  Alas  ! "  answered  Two-eyes,  "  I  suffer  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  grief  and  want,  from  early  morning  till  late  night ; 
if  you  would  take  me  with  you,  and  deliver  me  from  these 
things,  I  should  be  happy/*  So  the  knight  lifted  Two- 
eyes  onto  his  horse,  and  took  her  home  with  him  to 
his  father's  castle,  and  their  wedding  was  solemnized 
with  great  rejoicing.  When  Two-eyes  was  thus  carried 
away  by  the  handsome  knight,  her  two  sisters  grudged 
her  good-fortune  in  downright  earnest.  "  The  wonderful 
tree,  however,  still  remains  with  us,'*  thought  they,  "  and 
even  if  we  can  gather  no  fruit  from  it,  still  every  one  will 
stand  still  and  look  at  it,  and  come  to  us  and  admire  it. 
Who  knows  what  good  things  may  be  in  store  for  us  ? " 
But  next  morning  the  tree  had  vanished,  and  all  their 
hopes  were  at  an  end.  And  when  Two-eyes  looked  out 
of  the  window  of  her  own  little  room,  to  her  great  delight 
it  was  standing  in  front  of  it,  and  so  it  had  followed  her. 
Two-eyes  lived  a  long  time  in  happiness.  Once  two 
poor  women  came  to  her  in  her  castle,  and  begged  for 
alms.  She  looked  in  their  fac^,  and  recognized  her  sis- 
ters. One-eye  and  Three-eyes,  who  had  fallen  into  such 
poverty  that  they  had  to  wander  about  and  beg  their  bread 
from  door  to  door.  Two-eyes,  however,  made  them 
welcome,  and  was  kind  to  them,  and  took  care  of  them, 
so  that  they  both  with  all  their  hearts  repented  the  evil 
that  they  had  done  their  sister  in  their  youth. 
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¥  ITTLE  brother  took  his  littJe  sister  by  the  hand  and 
^^  said :  "  Since  our  mother  died  we  have  had  no  happi- 
ness ;  our  stepmother  beats  us  every  day,  and  if  we  come 
near  her  she  kicks  us  away  with  her  foot.  Our  meals  are 
the  hard  crusts  of  bread  that  are  left  over ;  and  the  little 
dog  under  the  table  is  better  off,  for  she  often  throws  it 
a  nice  bit.  May  Heaven  pity  us.  If  our  mother  only 
knew !  Come,  we  will  go  forth  together  into  the  wide 
world." 

They  walked  the  whole  day  over  meadows,  fields, 
and  stony  places ;  and  when  it  rained  the  little  sister 
said,  "  Heaven  and  our  hearts  are  weeping  together.** 
In  the  evening  they  came  to  a  large  forest,  and  they 
were  so  weary  with  sorrow  and  hunger  and  the  long  walk 
that  they  lay  down  in  a  hollow  tree  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day,  when  they  awoke,  the  sun  was  already 
Itigh  in  the  sky,  and  shone  down  hot  into  the  tree. 
Then  the  brother  said,  "  Sister,  I  am  thirsty ;  if  I  knew 
of  a  little  brook  I  would  go  and  just  take  a  drink ;  I 
think  I  hear  one  running."  The  brother  got  up  and 
took  the  little  sister  by  the  hand,  and  they  set  off  to  find 
the  brook. 

But  the  wickei^  stepmother  was  a  witch,  and  had 
seen  how  the  two  children  had  gone  away,  and  had  crept 
after  them  privily,  as  witches  do  creep,  and  had  bewitched 
all  the  brooks  in  the  forest. 
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Now,  when  they  found  a  little  brook  leaping  brightly 
over  the  stones,  the  brother  was  going  to  drink  out  of 
it,  but  the  sister  heard  how  it  said  as  it  ran,  **  Who  drinks 
of  me  will  be  a  tiger ;  who  drinks  of  me  will  be  a  tiger." 
Then  the  sister  cried,  "  Pray,  dear  brother,  do  not  drink, 
or  you  will  become  a  wild  beast,  and  tear  me  to  pieces." 
The  brother  did  not  drink,  although  he  was  so  thirsty, 
but  said,  "  1  will  wait  for  tl?e  next  spring." 

When  they  came  to  the  next  brook  the  sister  heard 
this  also  say,  "Who  drinks  of  me  will  be  a  wolf;  who 
drinks  of  me  will  be  a  wolf."  Then  the  sister  cried  out, 
"  Pray,  dear  brother,  do  not  drink,  or  you  will  become 
a  wolf,  and  devour  me."  The  brother  did  not  drink, 
and  said,  "  I  will  wait  until  we  come  to  the  next  spring ; 
but  then  I  must  drink,  say  what  you  like,  for  my  thirst 
is  too  great." 

And  when  they  came  to  the  third  brook  the  sister 
heard  how  it  said  as  it  ran,  "  Who  drinks  of  me  will  be 
a  roebuck ;  who  drinks  of  me  will  be  a  roebuck."  The 
sister  said,  "  Oh,  I  pray  you,  dear  brother,  do  not  drink, 
or  you  will  become  a  roebuck,  and  run  away  from  me." 
But  the  brother  had  knelt  down  at  once  by  the  brook, 
and  had  bent  down  and  drunk  some  of  the  water,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  drops  touched  his  lips  he  lay  there  a 
young  roebuck. 

And  now  the  sister  wept  over  her  poor  bewitched 
brother,  and  the  little  roe  wept  also,  and  sat  sorrowfully 
near  to  her.  But  at  last  the  girl  said :  "  Be  quiet,  dear 
little  roe,  1  will  never,  never  leave  you." 
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Then  she  untied  her  golden  garter,  and  put  it  round 
the  roebuck's  neck,  and  she  plucked  rushes  and  wove 
them  into  a  soft  cord.  With  this  she  tied  the  little  beast 
and  led  it  on,  and  she  walked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
forest. 

And  when  they  had  gone  a  very  long  way  they  came 
at  last  to  a  little  house,  and  the  girl  looked  in  ;  and  as  it 
was  empty,  she  thought,  "  We  can  stay  here  and  live." 
Then  she  sought  for  leaves  and  moss  to  make  a  soft 
bed  for  the  roe ;  and  every  morning  she  went  out  and 
gathered  roots  and  berries  and  nuts  for  herself,  and 
brought  tender  grass  for  the  roe,  who  ate  out  of  her 
hand,  and  was  content  and  played  round  about  her.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  sister  was  tired,  and  had  said  her 
prayer,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  roebuck's  back :  that 
was  her  pillow,  and  she  slept  softly  on  it.  And  if  only 
the  brother  had  had  his  human  form  it  would  have  been 
a  delightful  life. 

For  some  time  they  were  alone  like  this  in  the  wilder- 
ness. But  it  happened  that  the  king  of  the  country  held 
a  great  hunt  in  the  forest.  Then  the  blasts  of  the  horns, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  merry  shouts  of  the  hunts- 
men rang  through  the  trees,  and  the  roebuck  heard  all, 
and  was  only  too  anxious  to  be  there.  "  Oh,"  said  he 
to  his  sister,  *^  let  me  be  off  to  the  hunt,  I  cannot  bear  it 
any  longer ; "  and  he  begged  so  much  that  at  last  she 
agreed.  "  But,"  said  she  to  him,  "  come  back  to  me  in 
the  evening ;  I  must  shut  my  door  for  fear  of  the  rough 
huntsmen,  so  knock  and  say,  *  My  little  sister,  let  me 
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in ! '  that  I  may  know  you ;  and  if  you  do  not  say  that, 
1  shall  not  open  the  door."  Then  the  young  roe- 
buck sprang  away ;  so  happy  was  he  and  so  merry  in  the 
open  air. 

The  king  and  the  huntsmen  saw  the  pretty  creature, 
and  started  after  him,  but  they  could  not  catch  him,  and 
when  they  thought  that  they  surely  had  him,  away  he 
sprang  through  the  bushes  and  could  not  be  seen.  When 
it  was  dark  he  ran  to  the  cottage,  knocked,  and  said, 
"  My  little  sister,  let  me  in."  Then  the  door  was  opened 
for  him,  and  he  jumped  in,  and  rested  himself  the  whole 
night  through  upon  his  soft  bed. 

The  next  day  the  hunt  went  on  afresh,  and  when  the 
roebuck  again  heard  the  bugle-horn,  and  the  ho !  ho !  of 
the  huntsmen,  he  had  no  peace,  but  said,  **  Sister,  let  me 
out,  I  must  be  off."  His  sister  opened  the  door  for  him, 
and  said,  *'  But  you  must  be  here  again  in  the  evening 
and  say  your  password." 

When  the  king  and  his  huntsmen  again  saw  the 
young  roebuck  with  the  golden  collar,  they  all  chased 
him,  but  he  was  too  quick  and  nimble  for  them.  This 
went  on  for  the  whole  day,  but  at  last  by  the  evening 
the  huntsmen  had  surrounded  him,  and  one  of  them 
wounded  him  a  little  in  the  foot,  so  that  he  limped  and 
ran  slowly.  Then  a  hunter  crept  after  him  to  the  cot- 
tage and  heard  how  he  said,''  My  little  sister,  let  me  in," 
and  saw  that  the  door  was  opened  for  him,  and  was  shut 
again  at  once.  The  huntsman  took  notice  of  it  all,  and 
went  to  the  king  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen  and 
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heard.  Then  the  king  said,  "  To-morrow  we  will  hunt 
once  more.'* 

The  little  sister,  however,  was  dreadfully  frightened 
when  she  saw  that  her  fawn  was  hurt.  She  washed 
the  blood  off  him,  laid  herbs  on  the  wound,  and  said, 
"  Go  to  your  bed,  dear  roe,  that  you  may  get  well  again." 
But  the  wound  was  so  slight  that  the  roebuck,  next 
morning,  did  not  feel  it  any  more.  And  when  he  again 
heard  the  sport  outside,  he  said,  ^*  1  cannot  bear  it,  I 
must  be  there;  they  shall  not  find  it  so  easy  to  catch 
me."  The  sister  cried,  and  said,  '*  This  time  they  will  kill 
you,  and  here  am  I  alone  in  the  forest  and  forsaken  by 
all  the  world.  I  will  not  let  you  out."  "  Then  you  will 
have  me  die  of  grief,"  answered  the  roe ;  "  when  I  hear 
the  bugle-horns  I  feel  as  if  I  must  jump  out  of  my  skin." 
Then  the  sister  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  opened  the 
door  for  him  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  the  roebuck,  full 
of  health  and  joy,  bounded  into  the  forest. 

When  the  king  saw  him,  he  said  to  his  huntsman, 
"  Now  chase  him  all  day  long  till  nightfall,  but  take 
care  that  no  one  does  him  any  harm." 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  the  king  said  to  the 
huntsmen,  "  Now  come  and  show  me  the  cottage  in  the 
wood ; "  and  when  he  was  at  the  door,  he  knocked  and 
called  out,  "  Dear  little  sister,  let  me  in."  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  the  king  walked  in,  and  there  stood  a 
maiden  more  lovely  than  any  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
maiden  was  frightened  when  she  saw,  not  her  little  roe, 
but  a  man  come  in  who  wore  a  golden  crown  upon  his 
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head.  But  the  king  looked  kindly  at  her,  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  said,  "  Will  you  go  with  me  to  my  palace 
and  be  my  dear  wife  ?  "  "  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the 
maiden,  *^  but  the  little  roe  must  go  with  me ;  I  cannot 
leave  him."  The  king  said,  "  It  shall  stay  with  you  as 
long  as  you  live,  and  shall  want  nothing."  Just  then  he 
came  running  in,  and  the  sister  again  tied  him  with  the 
cord  of  rushes,  took  it  in  her  own  hand,  and  went  away 
with  the  king  from  the  cottage. 

The  king  took  the  lovely  maiden  upon  his  horse  and 
carried  her  to  his  palace,  where  the  wedding  was  held 
with  great  pomp.  She  was  now  the  queen,  and  they 
lived  for  a  long  time  happily  together ;  the  roebuck  was 
tended  and  cherished,  and  ran  about  in  the  palace 
garden. 

But  the  wicked  stepmother,  because  of  whom  the 
children  had  gone  out  into  the  world,  thought  all  the 
time  that  the  sister  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  wood,  and  that  the  brother  had  been  shot 
for  a  roebuck  by  the  huntsmen.  Now  when  she  heard 
that  they  were  so  happy,  and  so  well  off,  envy  and 
hatred  rose  in  her  heart  and  left  her  no  peace,  and  she 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  she  could  bring  them  again 
to  misfortune.  Her  own  daughter,  who  was  as  ugly  as 
night,  and  had  only  one  eye,  grumbled  at  her  and  said, 
"  A  queen  !  that  ought  to  have  been  my  luck."  "  Only 
be  quiet,"  answered  the  old  woman,  and  comforted  her 
by  saying,  "  When  the  time  comes  I  shall  be  ready." 

As  time  went  on,  the  queen  had  a  pretty  little  boy, 
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and  it  happened  that  the  king  was  out  hunting ;  so  the 
old  witch  took  the  form  of  the  chambermaid,  went  into 
the  room  where  the  queen  lay,  and  said  to  her,  "  Come, 
the  bath  is  ready  ;  it  will  do  you  good,  and  give  you 
fresh  strength  ;  make  haste  before  it  gets  cold." 

The  daughter  also  was  close  by  ;  so  they  carried  the 
weakly  queen  into  the  bathroom,  and  put  her  into  the 
bath ;  then  they  shut  the  door  and  ran  away.  But  in 
the  bathroom  they  had  made  a  fire  of  such  deadly  heat 
that  the  beautiful  young  queen  was  soon  suffocated. 

When  this  was  done  the  old  woman  took  her  daugh- 
ter, put  a  nightcap  on  her  head,  and  laid  her  in  bed  in 
place  of  the  queen.  She  gave  her,  too,  the  shape  and 
the  look  of  the  queen,  only  she  could  not  make  good 
the  lost  eye.  But  in  order  that  the  king  might  not  see 
it,  she  was  to  lie  on  the  side  on  which  she  had  no  eye. 

In  the  evening  when  he  came  home  and  heard  that 
he  had  a  son  he  was  heartily  glad,  and  was  going  to  the 
bed  of  his  dear  wife  to  see  how  she  was,  but  the  old 
woman  quickly  called  out,  "  For  your  life  leave  the  cur- 
tains closed ;  the  queen  ought  not  to  see  the  light  yet, 
and  must  have  rest."  The  king  went  away,  and  did 
not  find  out  that  a  false  queen  was  lying  in  the  bed. 

But  at  midnight,  when  all  slept,  the  nurse,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  nursery  by  the  cradle,  and  who  was  the  only 
person  awake,  saw  the  door  open  and  the  true  queen 
walk  in.  She  took  the  child  out  of  the  cradle,  laid  it  on 
her  arm,  and  suckled  it.  Then  she  shook  up  its  pillow, 
laid  the  child  down  again,  and  covered  it  with  the  little 
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quilt.  And  she  did  not  foi^et  the  roebuck,  but  went 
into  the  corner  where  it  lay,  and  stroked  its  back.  Then 
she  went  quite  silently  out  of  the  floor  again.  The 
next  morning  the  nurse  asked  the  guards  whether  any 
one  had  come  into  the  palace  during  the  night,  but  they 
answered,  "  No,  we  have  seen  no  one." 

She  came  thus  many  nights  and  never  spoke  a  word : 
the  nurse  always  saw  her,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  tell 
any  one  about  it. 

When  some  time  had  passed  in  this  manner,  the 
queen  began  to  speak  in  the  night,  and  said : 

"  How  fares  my  child,  how  fares  my  roe  ? 
Twice  shall  I  come,  then  nevermore." 

The  nurse  did  not  answer,  but  when  the  queen  had 
gone  again,  went  to  the  king  and  told  him  all.  The 
king  said,  "Ah,  heavens!  what  is  this?  To-morrow 
night  I  will  watch  by  the  child."  In  the  evening  he  went 
into  the  nursery,  and  at  midnight  the  queen  again  ap- 
peared and  said : 

**  How  fares  my  child,  how  fares  my  roe  f 
Once  will  I  come,  then  nevermore." 

And  she  nursed  the  child  as  she  was  wont  to  do 
before  she  disappeared.  The  king  dared  not  speak  to 
her,  but  on  the  next  night  he  watched  again.  Then  she 
said  : 

*'  How  fares  my  child,  how  fares  my  roe  ? 
This  time  I  come,  then  nevermore." 

Then  the  king  could  not  restrain  himself;  he  sprang 
toward  her,  and  said,  "  You  can  be  none  other  than  my 
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dear  wife."  She  answered, "  Yes,  I  am  your  dear  wife," 
and  at  the  same  moment  she  received  life  again,  and  by 
God's  grace  became  fresh,  rosy,  and  full  of  health. 

Then  she  told  the  king  the  evil  deed  which  the 
wicked  witch  and  her  daughter  had  been  guilty  of  toward 
her.  The  king  ordered  both  to  be  led  before  the  judge, 
and  judgment  was  delivered  against  them.  The  daugh- 
ter was  taken  into  the  forest,  where  she  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts,  but  the  witch  was  cast  into  the  fire  and 
miserably  burned.  And  as  soon  as  she  was  burned  the 
roebuck  changed  his  shape,  and  received  his, human  form 
again,  so  the  sister  and  brother  lived  happily  together  all 
their  lives.  — The  Brothers  Grimm 
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/^^NCE  upon  a  time,  a  certain  king  was  hunting  in  a 
^^^  great  forest,  and  he  chased  a  wild  beast  so  eagerly 
that  none  of  his  attendants  could  follow  him.  When 
evening  drew  near,  he  stopped  and  looked  around  him, 
and  then  he  saw  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  He  sought  a 
way  out,  but  could  find  none.  Then  he  perceived  an 
aged  woman  with  a  head  which  nodded  perpetually,  who 
came  toward  him,  but  she  was  a  witch.  "  Good  woman," 
said  he  to  her, "  can  you  not  show  me  the  way  through 
the  forest  ? "  "  Oh,  yes,  lord  king,"  she  answered, "  that 
I  certainly  can,  but  on  one  condition,  and  if  you  do  not 
fulfil  that,  you  will  never  get  out  of  the  forest,  and  will 
die  of  hunger  in  it." 

"  What  kind  of  condition  is  it  ? "  asked  the  king. 

"  I  have  a  daughter,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  who  is 
as  beautiful  as  any  one  in  the  world,  and  well  deserves  to 
be  your  consort,  and  if  you  will  make  her  your  queen,  I 
will  show  you  the  way  out  of  the  forest."    In  the  anguish 
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of  his  heart  the  king  consented,  and  the  old  woman  led 
him  to  her  little  hut,  where  her  daughter  was  sitting  by 
the  fire.  She  received  the  king  as  if  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting him,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  very  beautiful ;  but 
still  she  did  not  please  him,  and  he  could  not  look  at 
her  without  secret  horror.  After  he  had  taken  the  maiden 
up  on  his  horse,  the  old  woman  showed  him  the  way, 
and  the  king  reached  his  royal  palace  again,  where  the 
wedding  was  celebrated. 

The  king  had  already  been  married  once,  and  had  by 
his  first  wife  seven  children,  six  boys  and  a  girl,  whom 
he  loved  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  As  he 
now  feared  that  the  stepmother  might  not  treat  them 
well,  and  even  do  them  some  injury,  he  took  them  to  a 
lonely  castle  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  It  lay 
so  concealed,  and  the  way  was  so  difficult  to  find,  that 
he  himself  would  not  have  found  it  if  a  wise  woman  had 
not  given  him  a  ball  of  yarn  with  wonderful  properties. 
When  he  threw  it  down  before  him,  it  unrolled  itself  and 
showed  him  his  path.  The  king,  however,  went  so  fre- 
quently away  to  his  dear  children  that  the  queen  observed 
his  absence ;  she  was  curious,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
he  did  when  he  was  quite  alone  in  the  forest.  She  gave 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  his  servants,  and  they  betrayed 
the  secret  to  her,  and  told  her  likewise  of  the  ball  which 
alone  could  point  out  the  way.  And  now  she  knew  no 
rest  until  she  had  learned  where  the  king  kept  the  ball  of 
yarn,  and  then  she  made  little  shirts  of  white  silk«  and  as 
she  had  learned  the  art  of  witchcraft  from  her  mother, 
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she  sewed  a  charm  inside  them.  And  once  when  the 
king  had  ridden  forth  to  hunt,  she  took  the  little  shirts 
and  went  into  the  forest,  and  the  ball  showed  her  the 
way.  The  children,  who  saw  from  a  distance  that  some 
one  was  approaching,  thought  that  their  dear  father  was 
coming  to  them,  and,  full  of  joy,  ran  to  meet  him.  Then 
she  threw  one  of  the  little  shirts  over  each  of  them,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  shirts  touched  their  bodies  than  they  were 
changed  into  swans,  and  flew  away  over  the  forest.  The 
queen  went  home  quite  delighted,  and  thought  she  had 
got  rid  of  her  step-children,  but  the  girl  had  not  run  out 
with  her  brothers,  and  the  queen  knew  nothing  about 
her.  Next  day,  the  king  went  to  visit  his  children,  but 
he  found  no  one  but  the  little  girl.  "  Where  are  thy 
brothers  ? "  asked  the  king.  "  Alas,  dear  father,"  she 
answered,  "  they  have  gone  away  and  left  me  alone !  '* 
and  she  told  him  that  she  had  seen  from  her  little  win- 
dow how  her  brothers  had  flown  away  over  the  forest 
in  the  shape  of  swans,  and  she  showed  him  the  feathers, 
which  they  had  let  fall  in  the  courtyard,  and  which  she 
had  picked  up.  The  king  mourned,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  queen  had  done  this  wicked  deed,  and  as 
he  feared  that  the  girl  would  also  be  stolen  away  from 
him,  he  wanted  to  take  her  away  with  him.  But  she  was 
afraid  of  her  stepmother,  and  entreated  the  king  to  let 
her  stay  just  this  one  night  more  in  the  forest  castle. 

The  poor  girl  thought,  "  1  can  no  longer  stay  here. 
I  will  go  and  seek  my  brothers."  And  when  night  came, 
she  ran  away,  and  went  straight  into  the  forest.     She 
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walked  the  whole  night  long^  and  next  day  also,  without 
stopping)  until  she  could  go  no  further  for  weariness. 
Then  she  saw  a  forest  hut,  and  went  into  it,  and  found  a 
room  with  six  little  beds,  but  she  did  not  venture  to  get 
into  one  of  them,  but  crept  under  one,  and  lay  down  on 
the  hard  ground,  intending  to  pass  the  night  there.  Just 
before  sunset,  however,  she  heard  a  rustling,  and  saw  six 
swans  come  flying  in  at  the  window.  They  alighted  on 
the  ground  and  blew  at  each  other,  and  blew  all  the 
feathers  oflT,  and  their  swan's  skins  stripped  off  like  a 
shirt.  Then  the  maiden  looked  at  them  and  recognized 
her  brothers,  was  glad,  and  crept  forth  from  beneath  the 
bed.  The  brothers  were  not  less  delighted  to  see  their 
little  sister,  but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  "  Here 
canst  thou  not  abide,"  they  said  to  her.  "  This  is  a 
shelter  for  robbers.  If  they  come  home  and  find  thee, 
they  will  kill  thee."  "  But  can  you  not  protect  me  ? " 
asked  the  little  sister.  "  No,"  they  replied  ;  "  only  for 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  each  evening  can  we  lay  aside  our 
swan's  skins  and  have  during  that  time  our  human  form ; 
after  that,  we  are  once  more  turned  into  swans."  The 
little  sister  wept  and  said,  "  Can  you  not  be  set  free  ? " 
"  Alas,  no,"  they  answered ;  "  the  conditions  are  too  hard ! 
For  six  years  thou  mayst  neither  speak  nor  laugh,  and 
in  that  time  thou  must  sew  together  six  little  shirts  of 
starwort  for  us.  And  if  one  single  word  &lls  from  thy 
lips,  all  thy  work  will  be  lost."  And  when  the  brothers 
had  said  this,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  was  over,  and  they 
flew  out  of  the  window  again  as  swans. 
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The  maiden,  however,  firmly  resolved  to  deliver  her 
brothers,  even  if  it  should  cost  her  her  life.  She  left  the 
hut,  went  into  the  midst  of  the  forest,  seated  herself  on 
a  tree,  and  there  passed  the  night.  Next  morning  she 
went  out  and  gathered  starwort  and  began  to  sew.  She 
could  not  speak  to  any  one,  and  she  had  no  inclination 
to  laugh ;  she  sat  there  and  looked  at  nothing  but  her 
work.  When  she  had  already  spent  a  long  time  there,  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  king  of  the  country  was  hunting  in 
the  forest,  and  his  huntsmen  came  to  the  tree  on  which 
the  maiden  was  sitting.  They  called  to  her  and  said, 
"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  But  she  made  no  answer.  "  Come 
down  to  us/*  said  they.  "  We  will  not  do  thee  any  harm." 
She  only  shook  her  head.  As  they  pressed  her  further 
with  questions,  she  threw  her  golden  necklace  down  to 
them,  and  thought  to  content  them  thus.  They,  how- 
ever, did  not  cease,  and  then  she  threw  her  girdle  down 
to  them,  and  as  this  also  was  to  no  purpose,  her  garters, 
and  by  degrees  everything  that  she  had  on  that  she  could 
do  without  until  she  had  nothing  left  but  her  shift.  The 
huntsmen,  however,  did  not  let  themselves  be  turned 
aside  by  that,  but  climbed  the  tree  and  fetched  the  maiden 
down  and  led  her  before  the  king.  The  king  asked, 
'*  Who  art  thou  ?  What  art  thou  doing  on  the  tree  ? " 
She  did  not  answer.  He  put  the  question  in  every  lan- 
guage that  he  knew,  but  she  remained  as  mute  as  a  fish. 
As  she  was  so  beautiful,  the  king's  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  was  smitten  with  a  great  love  for  her.  He  put 
his  mantle  on  her,  took  her  before  him  on  his  horse,  and 
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carried  her  to  his  castle.  Then  he  caused  her  to  be 
dressed  in  rich  garments,  and  she  shone  in  her  beauty 
like  bright  daylight,  but  no  word  could  be  drawn  from 
her.  He  placed  her  by  his  side  at  table,  and  her  modest 
bearing  and  courtesy  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  said, 
"  She  is  the  one  whom  I  wish  to  marry,  and  no  other 
woman  in  the  world."     And  so  they  were  married. 

The  king,  however,  had  a  wicked  mother  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  marriage  and  spoke  ill  of  the  young 
queen.  "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  ."  from  whence  the 
creature  who  can't  speak  comes  ?  She  is  not  worthy  of  a 
king ! "  After  a  year  had  passed,  when  the  queen  brought 
her  first  child  into  the  world,  the  old  woman  took  it  away 
from  her,  and  smeared  her  mouth  with  blood  as  she 
slept.  Then  she  went  to  the  king  and  accused  the  queen 
of  being  a  man-eater.  The  king  would  not  believe  it,  and 
would  not  suffer  any  one  to  do  her  any  injury.  She, 
however,  sat  continually  sewing  at  the  shirts,  and  cared 
for  nothing  else.  The  next  time,  when  she  again  bore  a 
beautiful  boy,  the  false  stepmother  used  the  same  treach- 
ery, but  the  king  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  credit 
to  her  words.  He  said,  "  She  is  too  pious  and  good  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind  ;  if  she  were  not  dumb,  and 
could  defend  herself,  her  innocence  would  come  to  light." 
But  when  the  old  woman  stole  away  the  newly  born  child 
for  the  third  time,  and  accused  the  queen,  who  did  not 
utter  one  word  of  defence,  the  king  could  do  no  other- 
.  wise  than  deliver  her  over  to  justice,  and  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death  by  fire. 
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When  the  day  came  for  the  sentence  to  be  executed, 
it  was  the  last  day  of  the  six  years  during  which  she  was 
not  to  speak  or  laugh,  and  she  had  delivered  her  dear 
brothers  from  the  power  of  the  enchantment.  The  six 
shirts  were  ready,  only  the  left  sleeve  of  the  sixth  was 
wanting.  When,  therefore,  she  was  led  to  the  stake,  she 
laid  the  shirts  on  her  arm,  and  when  she  stood  on  high 
and  the  fire  was  just  going  to  be  lighted,  she  looked 
around  and  six  swans  came  flying  through  the  air  toward 
her.  Then  she  saw  that  her  deliverance  was  near,  and 
her  heart  leaped  with  joy.  The  swans  swept  toward  her 
and  sank  down  so  that  she  could  throw  the  shirts  over 
them,  and  as  they  were  touched  by  them,  their  swan's 
skins  fell  off,  and  her  brothers  stood  in  their  own  bodily 
form  before  her,  and  were  vigorous  and  handsome. 
The  youngest  only  lacked  his  left  arm,  and  had  in  the 
place  of  it  a  swan's  wing  on  his  shoulder.  They  em- 
braced and  kissed  each  other,  and  the  queen  went  to  the 
king,  who  was  greatly  moved,  and  she  began  to  speak 
and  said,  "  Dearest  husband,  now  I  may  speak  and  de- 
clare to  thee  that  I  am  innocent,  and  falsely  accused." 
And  she  told  him  of  the  treachery  of  the  old  woman 
who  had  taken  away  her  three  children  and  hidden  them. 
Then  to  the  great  joy  of  the  king  they  were  brought 
thither,  and  as  a  punishment  the  wicked  stepmother 
was  bound  to  the  stake  and  burned  to  ashes.  But  the 
king  and  the  queen  with  their  six  brothers  lived  many 
years  in  happiness  and  peace. 
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THERE  was  once  a  king  who  had  a  beautiful  pleasure 
garden  behind  his  palace,  in  which  grew  a  tree  that 
bore  golden  apples.  As  fast  as  the  apples  ripened  they 
were  counted,  but  the  next  day  one  was  always  missing. 

This  was  made  known  to  the  king,  who  commanded 
that  a  watch  should  be  kept  every  night  under  the  tree. 
Now,  the  king  had  three  sons,  and  he  sent  the  eldest  into 
the  garden  when  night  was  coming  on ;  but  at  midnight 
he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  in  the  morning  another  apple  was 
missing.  The  following  night  the  second  son  had  to 
watch,  but  he  did  not  succeed  any  better,  and  again  an- 
other apple  was  missing  in  the  morning.  Now  came  the 
turn  of  the  youngest  son,  who  was  eager  to  go ;  but  the 
king  did  not  rely  much  upon  him,  and  thought  he  would 
watch  even  worse  than  his  brothers ;  however,  at  last  he 
consented. 

The  youth  threw  himself  on  the  ground  under  the 
tree  and  watched  steadily,  without  letting  sleep  master 
him.  As  twelve  o'clock  struck,  something  rustled  in  the 
air,  and  he  saw  a  bird  fly  by  in  the  moonlight,  whose 
feathers  were  of  shining  gold.  The  bird  alighted  on  the 
tree  and  was  just  picking  off  one  of  the  apples  when  the 
young  prince  shot  a  bolt  at  it.  Away  flew  the  bird,  but 
the  arrow  had  knocked  off  one  of  its  feathers,  which  was 
of  the  finest  gold.     The  youth  picked  it  up  and  showed 
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it  to  the  king  next  morning,  and  told  him  all  he  had  seen 
in  the  night. 

Thereupon  the  king  assembled  his  council,  and  each 
one  declared  that  a  single  feather  like  this  one  was  of 
greater  value  than  the  whole  kingdom. 

"  However  valuable  this  feather  may  be,"  said  the 
king,  "one  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  me — I  must 
have  the  whole  bird." 

So  the  eldest  son  went  forth  on  his  travels,  to  look 
for  the  wonderful  bird,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  find  it. 

When  he  had  gone  a  short  distance,  he  saw  a  fox  sit- 
ting close  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  so  he  drew  his  bow 
to  shoot.  But  the  fox  cried  out :  "  Do  not  shoot  me, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  good  advice !  You  are 
now  on  the  road  to  the  golden  bird,  and  this  evening  you 
will  come  to  a  village  where  two  inns  stand  opposite  to 
each  other :  one  will  be  brilliantly  lighted,  and  great  mer- 
riment will  be  going  on  inside ;  do  not,  however,  go  in, 
but  rather  enter  the  other,  even  though  it  appears  but  a 
poor  place  to  you." 

"  How  can  such  a  ridiculous  animal  give  me  rational 
advice  ? "  thought  the  young  prince,  and  shot  at  the  fox, 
but  missed  it,  so  it  ran  away  with  its  tail  in  the  air.  The 
king's  son  then  walked  on,  and  in  the  evening  he  came 
to  a  village  where  the  two  inns  stood :  in  one  there  was 
dancing  and  singing,  but  the  other  was  quiet,  and  had  a 
very  mean  and  wretched  appearance. 

"  I  should  be  an  idiot,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  if  I 
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were  to  go  to  this  gloomy  old  inn  while  the  other  is  so 
bright  and  cheerful."  Therefore,  he  went  into  the  merry 
one,  lived  there  in  rioting  and  revelry,  and  so  forgot  the 
golden  bird,  his  father,  and  all  good  behavior. 

As  time  passed  away,  and  the  eldest  son  did  not  re- 
turn home,  the  second  son  set  out  on  his  travels  to  seek 
the  golden  bird.  Like  the  eldest  brother,  he  met  with 
the  fox,  and  did  not  follow  the  good  advice  it  gave  him. 
He  likewise  came  to  the  two  inns,  and  at  the  window  of 
the  noisy  one  his  brother  stood  entreating  him  to  come 
in.  This  he  could  not  resist,  so  he  went  in,  and  began 
to  live  a  life  of  pleasure  only. 

Again  a  long  time  passed  by  without  any  news,  so  the 
youngest  prince  wished  to  try  his  luck,  but  his  father 
would  not  hear  of  it.  At  last,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  consent,  for  he  had  no  rest  as 
long  as  he  refused.  The  fox  was  again  sitting  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  once  more  it  begged  for  its  own 
life  and  gave  its  good  advice.  The  youth  was  good- 
hearted,  and  said : 

"  Have  no  fear,  little  fox ;  1  will  not  do  thee  any 
harm." 

"  Thou  wilt  never  repent  of  thy  good-nature,"  re- 
plied the  fox,  "and  in  order  that  thou  mayst  travel 
more  quickly,  get  up  behind  on  my  tail." 

Scarcely  had  the  youth  seated  himself,  when  away 
went  the  fox  over  hill  and  dale,  so  fast  that  the  prince's 
hair  whistled  in  the  wind.  When  they  came  to  the 
village,  the  youth  dismounted,  and  following  the  fox's 
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advice,  he  turned  at  once  into  the  shabby-looking  inn, 
where  he  slept  peacefully  through  the  night.  The  next 
morning,  when  the  prince  went  into  the  fields,  the  fox 
was  already  there,  and  said  : 

"  I  will  tell  thee  what  further  thou  must  do.  Go 
straight  on,  and  thou  wilt  come  to  a  castle  before  which 
a  whole  troop  of  soldiers  will  be  lying  asleep.  Go  right 
through  the  midst  of  them  into  the  castle,  and  thou  wilt 
come  to  a  chamber  where  is  hanging  a  wooden  cage  con- 
taining a  golden  bird.  Close  by  stands  an  empty  golden 
cage  for  show  ;  but  be  careful  that  thou  dost  not  take  the 
bird  out  of  its  ugly  cage  and  put  it  in  the  splendid  one, 
or  it  will  be  very  unlucky  for  thee." 

With  these  words  the  fox  once  more  stretched  out  its 
tail,  and  the  king's  son  sat  upon  it  again,  and  away  they 
went  over  hill  and  dale,  with  their  hair  whistling  in  the 
wind. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  castle,  the  prince  found 
everything  as  the  fox  had  said,  and  he  soon  discovered 
the  room  in  which  the  golden  bird  was  sitting  in  its 
wooden  cage ;  by  it  stood  a  golden  one,  while  three 
golden  apples  were  lying  about  the  room.  But  the  prince 
thought  it  would  be  silly  to  put  such  a  lovely  bird  in  so 
ugly  and  common  a  cage ;  so,  opening  the  door,  he 
placed  it  in  the  golden  cage.  In  an  instant  the  bird  set 
up  a  piercing  shriek,  which  awakened  all  the  soldiers, 
who  rushed  in  and  made  him  prisoner. 

The  next  morning  he  was  brought  before  a  judge, 
who  at  once  condemned  him  to  death.     Still,  the  king 
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said  his  life  should  be  spared  on  one  condition,  and  that 
was,  that  he  brought  him  the  golden  horse,  which  ran 
faster  than  the  wind ;  and  if  he  succeeded  he  should  also 
receive  the  golden  bird  as  a  reward. 

The  young  prince  set  out  on  his  journey,  but  he 
sighed  and  felt  very  sorrowful,  for  where  was  he  to  find 
the  golden  horse  ?  All  at  once,  he  saw  his  old  friend, 
the  fox,  sittfng  by  the  wayside. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  fox,  "thou  seest  now  what 
has  happened  through  not  listening  to  me.  But  be  of 
good  courage ;  I  will  look  after  thee,  and  tell  thee  how 
thou  mayst  discover  the  horse.  Thou  must  travel 
straight  along  this  road  until  thou  comest  to  a  castle ; 
the  horse  is  there  in  one  of  the  stables.  Thou  wilt  find 
a  stable  boy  lying  before  the  stall,  but  he  will  be  fzst 
asleep  and  snoring,  so  thou  wilt  be  able  to  lead  out  the 
golden  horse  quite  quietly.  But  there  is  one  thing  thou 
must  be  careful  about,  and  that  is  to  put  on  the  shabby 
old  saddle  of  wood  and  leather,  and  not  the  golden  one 
which  hangs  beside  it— otherwise  everything  will  go 
wrong  with  thee."  Then  the  fox  stretched  out  his  tail, 
the  prince  took  a  seat  upon  it,  and  away  they  went  over 
hill  and  dale,  with  their  hair  whistling  in  the  wind. 

Everything  happened  as  the  fox  had  said.  The  prince 
came  to  the  stable  where  the  golden  horse  was  standing, 
but  as  he  was  about  to  put  on  the  shabby  old  saddle  he 
thought  to  himself:  "  It  does  seem  a  shame  that  such  a 
lovely  animal  should  be  disgraced  with  this.  The  fine 
saddle  is  his  by  right ;  it  must  go  on." 
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Scarcely  had  the  golden  saddle  rested  on  the  horse's 
back  when  it  b^n  to  neigh  loudly.  This  awakened  the 
stable  boy,  who  awakened  the  grooms,  who  rushed  in  and 
seized  the  prince  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  the  king  promised  him  his  life,  as  well  as  the 
golden  horse,  if  the  youth  could  find  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  golden  castle.  Once  more, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  the  prince  set  out  on  his  journey,  and 
by  great  good-fortune  he  soon  came  across  the  faithful 
fox. 

'^  I  really  should  have  left  thee  to  the  consequences 
of  thy  folly,"  said  the  fox;  "  but  as  I  feel  great  compas- 
sion for  thee,  I  will  help  thee  out  of  thy  new  misfortune. 
The  path  to  the  castle  lies  straight  before  thee ;  thou 
wilt  reach  it  about  the  evening.  At  night,  when  every- 
thing is  quiet,  the  lovely  princess  will  go  to  the  bath-house, 
to  bathe  there.  As  soon  as  she  enters,  thou  must  spring 
forward  and  give  her  a  kiss ;  then  she  will  follow  thee 
wherever  thou  carest  to  lead  her ;  only  be  careful  that 
she  does  not  take  leave  of  her  parents,  or  everything  will 
go  wrong." 

Then  the  fox  stretched  out  his  tail,  the  prince  seated 
himself  on  it,  and  away  they  both  went  over  hill  and  dale, 
their  hair  whistling  in  the  wind. 

When  the  king's  son  came  to  the  golden  palace,  every- 
thing happened  as  the  fox  had  predicted.  He  waited  until 
midnight,  and  when  every  one  was  soundly  asleep  the 
beautiful  princess  went  into  the  bath-house,  so  he  sprang 
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"He  put  his  mantle  on  her,  look  her  before 
Kim  on  his  horse,  and  carried   her  to  his  caille." 
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forward  and  kissed  her.  The  princess  then  said  she  would 
joyfully  follow  him,  but  she  besought  him  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  to  allow  her  to  say  farewell  to  her  parents.  At 
first  he  withstood  her  entreaties,  but  as  she  wept  still  more, 
and  fell  at  his  feet,  he  at  last  yielded. 

Scarcely  was  the  maiden  at  the  bedside  of  her  father, 
when  he  awoke,  and  so  did  every  one  else  in  the  palace ; 
so  the  foolish  youth  was  captured  and  put  into  prison. 

On  the  following  morning  the  king  said  to  him : 
"  Thy  life  is  forfeited,  and  thou  canst  only  find  mercy  if 
thou  clearest  away  the  mountain  that  lies  before  my 
windows,  and  over  which  I  cannot  see ;  but  it  must  be 
removed  within  eight  days.  If  thou  dost  succeed  thou 
shalt  have  my  daughter  as  a  reward." 

So  the  prince  commenced  at  once  to  dig  and  to  shovel 
away  the  earth  without  cessation,  but  when  after  seven 
days  he  saw  how  little  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish, 
and  that  all  his  labor  was  as  nothing,  he  fell  into  a  great 
grief  and  gave  up  all  hope. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  however,  the  fox 
appeared.  "Thou  dost  not  deserve  that  I  should  take 
thy  part  or  befriend  thee,  but  do  thou  go  away  and  lie 
down  to  sleep,  and  I  will  do  the  work  for  thee." 

And  the  next  morning,  when  he  awoke  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  the  mountain  had  disappeared  !  Then 
the  prince,  quite  overjoyed,  hastened  to  the  king  and  told 
him  that  the  conditions  were  fulfilled,  so  that  the  king, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  word 
and  give  him  his  daughter. 
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Then  these  two  went  away  together,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  feithful  fox  came  to  them. 

^^  Thou  hast  indeed  gained  the  best  of  all/'  said  he ; 
*^  but  to  the  maiden  of  the  golden  castle  belongs  also  the 
golden  horse." 

"  How  can  I  get  it  ?  '*  inquired  the  youth. 

"  I  will  tell  thee,"  Answered  the  fox ;  "  first  of  all,  take 
the  lovely  princess  to  the  king  who  sent  you  to  the  golden 
palace.  There  will  then  be  unheard-of  joy ;  they  will 
gladly  lead  the  golden  horse  to  thee  and  give  it  thee. 
Mount  it  instantly,  and  give  your  hand  to  every  one  at 
parting,  and  last  of  all  to  the  princess.  Grasp  her  hand 
firmly  ;  make  her  spring  into  the  saddle  behind  thee^  and 
then  gallop  away ;  no  one  will  be  able  to  overtake  thee, 
for  the  golden  horse  runs  faster  than  the  wind." 

This  was  all  happily  accomplished,  and  the  king's  son 
carried  off  the  beautiful  princess  on  the  golden  horse. 
The  fox  did  not  remain  behind,  and  spoke  thus  to  the 
young  prince : 

"  Now  I  will  help  thee  to  find  the  golden  bird.  When 
thou  comest  near  the  castle  where  the  bird  is  to  be  found, 
let  the  princess  dismount,  and  I  will  take  her  under  my 
protection.  Then  ride  on  the  golden  horse  to  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  where  thy  coming  will  cause  great  joy, 
and  they  will  fetch  the  golden  bird  for  thee.  Directly 
the  cage  is  in  thy  hands,  gallop  back  to  us  and  fetch  the 
maiden  again." 

When  this  plot  was  successfully  carried  out,  and  the 
prince  was  about  to  ride  home  with  his  treasure,  the  fox 
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said :  ^'  Now  must  thou  reward  me  for  all  my  ser* 
vices." 

"What  is  it  that  thou  dost  desire?"  inquired  the 
prince. 

"  When  we  come  to  yonder  wood,  thou  must  shoot 
me  dead  and  cut  off  my  head  aud  paws." 

"  That  would  be  a  fine  sort  of  gratitude,"  said  the 
king's  son;  "that  I  cannot  possibly  promise  thee." 

"  Then,"  replied  the  fox,  "  if  thou  wilt  not,  I  must 
leave  thee ;  but  before  I  go  I  will  give  thee  again  some 
good  advice.  Beware  of  two  things — buy  no  gallows'- 
flesh,  and  see  that  thou  dost  not  sit  on  the  brink  of  a 
well ! " 

With  this  the  fox  ran  off  into  the  forest. 

"  Ah ! "  thought  the  young  prince, "  that  is  a  wonderful 
animal  with  very  whimsical  ideas  !  Who  would  buy 
gallows' -flesh,  and  when  have  I  ever  had  the  slightest 
desire  to  sit  on  the  brink  of  a  well  ? " 

So  he  rode  on  with  the  beautiful  maiden^  and  his 
path  led  him  once  more  through  the  village  in  which  his 
two  brothers  had  stopped.  Here  there  was  great  tumult 
and  lamentation,  and  when  he  asked  what  it  all  meant, 
he  was  told  that  two  men  were  going  to  be  hanged. 
When  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  they  were  his  two 
brothers,  who  had  committed  every  kind  of  wicked  folly 
and  had  squandered  all  their  money. 

Then  the  young  prince  asked  if  they  could  not  be 
freed. 

"  Supposing  you  do  pay  for  them/'  the  people  an- 
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swered,  "  where  is  the  good  of  wasting  your  money  in 
order  to  free  such  villains  ? " 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  paid  for  them, 
and  when  the  brothers  were  freed  they  all  rode  away 
together.  They  came  to  the  forest  where  they  first  en- 
countered the  fox,  and  as  it  was  cool  and  pleasant  away 
from  the  burning  sun,  the  two  brothers  said : 

^^  Let  us  sit  and  rest  a  little  by  this  well,  and  eat  and 
drink  something." 

The  young  prince  consented,  and  while  they  were  all 
talking  together  he  quite  forgot  the  fox's  warning,  and 
suspected  no  evil. 

But  suddenly  the  two  brothers  threw  him  backward 
into  the  well,  and,  seizing  the  maiden,  the  horse,  and  the 
golden  bird,  they  went  home  to  their  fether. 

"  We  not  only  bring  you  the  golden  bird,**  said  they, 
"  but  we  have  also  found  the  golden  palace." 

There  was  great  rejoicing,  but  the  horse  would  not 
eat,  neither  would  the  bird  sing,  and  the  maiden  only  sat 
and  wept. 

But  the  youngest  brother  had  not  perished.  By 
good-fortune  the  well  was  dry,  and  he  had  fallen  oo  soft 
moss  without  hurting  himself;  but  he  could  not  get  out 
again. 

Even  in  this  misfortune  the  faithful  fox  did  not  de- 
sert him,  but  came  springing  down  to  him  and  scolded 
him  for  not  following  his  advice. 

"  Still  I  cannot  forsake  thee,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will 
help  to  show  thee  daylight  once  more." 
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Then  he  told  him  to  seize  hold  of  his  tail  and  hold  on 
tightly ;  and  so  saying,  he  lifted  him  up  in  the  air. 

"  Even  now  thou  art  not  out  of  danger,"  said  the 
fox,  "  for  thy  brothers  were  not  certain  of  thy  death,  and 
have  set  spies  to  watch  for  thee  in  the  forest,  who  will 
certainly  kill  thee  if  they  see  thee." 

There  was  an  old  ipan  sitting  by  the  wayside  with 
whom  the  young  prince  changed  clothes,  and,  thus  dis- 
guised, he  reached  the  court  of  the  king. 

No  one  recognized  him,  but  the  golden  bird  began 
to  sing,  and  the  golden  horse  commenced  to  eat,  and  the 
lovely  maiden  ceased  to  weep. 

The  king  was  astonished,  and  asked :  ^'  What  does 
this  all  mean  ? " 

Then  said  the  maiden :  **  I  know  not,  but  I  was  so 
sad,  and  now  I  feel  light-hearted ;  it  is  as  if  my  true 
husband  had  returned." 

Then  she  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  although 
the  other  brothers  had  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  be- 
trayed them. 

The  king  then  summoned  all  the  people  in  the 
castle  before  him :  and  there  came  with  them  the  young 
prince  dressed  as  a  beggar  in  his  rags,  but  the  maiden 
recognized  him  instantly,  and  fell  upon  his  neck. 

So  the  wicked  brothers  were  seized  and  executed,  but 
the  young  prince  married  the  lovely  princess  and  was 
made  his  father's  heir. 

But  what  became  of  the  poor  fox  ? 

Long  afterward  the  young  prince  went  again  into  the 
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forest^  and  there  he  met  once  more  with  the  fox,  who 
said : 

"  Thou  hast  now  everything  in  the  world  thou  canst 
desire,  but  to  my  misfortunes  there  can  be  no  end^ 
although  it  is  in  thy  power  to  release  me  from  them," 

So  he  entreated  the  prince  to  shoot  him  dead  and 
cut  off  his  head  and  feet. 

At  last  the  prince  consented  to  do  so,  and  scarcely 
was  the  deed  done  than  the  fox  was  changed  into  a  man, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  brother  of  the  beautiful  prin- 
cess at  last  released  from  the  spell  that  had  bound  him. 

So  now  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  the 
prince  and  his  bride  as  long  as  they  lived. 

— The  Brothers  Grimm 
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BEAUTY   AND   THE    BEAST 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  in  a  very  far-ofF  country,  there 
lived  a  merchant  who  had  been  so  fortunate  in 
all  his  undertakings  that  he  was  enormously  rich.  As 
he  had,  however,  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  he  found 
that  his  money  was  not  too  much  to  let  them  all  have 
everything  they  fencied,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do. 

But  one  day  a  most  unexpected  misfortune  befell 
them.  Their  house  caught  fire  and  was  speedily  burned 
to  the  ground,  with  all  the  splendid  furniture,  the  books, 
pictures,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  goods  it  contained; 
and  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  their  troubles.  Their 
father,  who  had  until  this  moment  prospered  in  all  ways, 
suddenly  lost  every  ship  he  had  upon  the  sea,  either  by 
dint  of  pirates,  shipwreck,  or  fire.  Then  he  heard  that 
his  clerks  in  distant  countries,  whom  he  trusted  entirely, 
had  proved  unfaithful ;  and  at  last  from  great  wealth  he 
fell  into  the  direst  poverty. 

All  that  he  had  left  was  a  little  house  in  a  desolate 
place  at  least  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  town  in  which 
he  had  lived,  and  to  this  he  was  forced  to  retreat  with  his 
children,  who  were  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  leading^such 
a  different  life.  Indeed,  the  daughters  at  first  hoped 
that  their  friends,  who  had  been  so  numerous  while  they 
were  rich,  would  insist  on  their  staying  in  their  houses 
now  they  no  longer  possessed  one.     But  they  soon  found 
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that  they  were  left  alone,  and  that  their  former  friends 
even  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  their  own  extrava- 
gance, and  showed  no  intention  of  offering  them  any 
help.  So  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  take  their 
departure  to  the  cottage,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
dark  forest,  and  seemed  to  be  the  most  dismal  place 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  they  were  too  poor  to 
have  any  servants,  the  girls  had  to  work  hard,  like  peas- 
ants, and  the  sons,  for  their  part,  cultivated  the  fields  to 
earn  their  living.  Roughly  clothed,  and  living  in  the 
simplest  way,  the  girls  regretted  unceasingly  the  luxuries 
and  amusements  of  their  former  life ;  only  the  youngest 
tried  to  be  brave  and  cheerful.  She  had  been  as  sad  as 
any  one  when  misfortune  first  overtook  her  father,  but, 
soon  recovering  her  natural  gayety,  she  set  to  work  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  to  amuse  her  father  and  brothers 
as  well  as  she  could,  and  to  try  to  persuade  her  sisters  to 
join  her  in  dancing  and  singing.  But  they  would  do 
np thing  of  the  sort,  and  because  she  was  not  as  doleful 
as  themselves,  they  declared  that  this  miserable  life  was 
all  she  was  fit  for.  But  she  was  really  far  prettier  and 
cleverer  than  they  were ;  indeed,  she  was  so  lovely  that 
she  was  always  called  Beauty. 

After  two  years,  when  they  were  all  beginning  to  get 
used  to  their  new  life,  something  happened  to  disturb 
their  tranquillity.  Their  father  received  the  news  that 
one  of  his  ships,  which  he  had  believed  to  be  lost,  had 
come  safely  into  port  with  a  rich  cargo.  All  the  sons  and 
daughters  at  once  thought  that  their  poverty  was  at  an 
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end,  and  wanted  to  set  out  directly  for  the  town ;  but 
their  father,  who  was  more  prudent,  begged  them  to  wait 
a  little,  and,  though  it  was  harvest-time,  and  he  could 
ill  be  spared,  determined  to  go  himself  first,  to  make 
inquiries.  Only  the  youngest  daughter  had  any  doubt 
but  that  they  would  soon  again  be  as  rich  as  they  were 
before,  or  at  least  rich  enough  to  live  comfortably  in  some 
town  where  they  would  find  amusement  and  gay  com- 
panions once  more.  So  they  all  loaded  their  father  with 
commissions  for  jewels  and  dresses  which  it  would  have 
taken  a  fortune  to  buy ;  only  Beauty,  feeling  sure  that 
it  was  of  no  use,  did  not  ask  for  anything.  Her  father, 
noticing  her  silence,  said  :  "  And  what  shall  I  bring  for 
you,  Beauty  ? " 

"  The  only  thing  I  wish  for  is  to  see  you  come 
home  safely,"  she  answered. 

But  this  reply  vexed  her  sisters,  who  fancied  she  was 
blaming  them  for  having  asked  for  such  costly  things. 
Her  father,  however,  was  pleased,  but  as  he  thought  that 
at  her  age  she  certainly  ought  to  like  pretty  presents,  he 
told  her  to  choose  something. 

"  Well,  dear  father,"  she  said,  "  as  you  insist  upon  it, 
I  beg  that  you  will  bring  me  a  rose.  I  have  not  seen 
one  since  we  came  here,  and  I  love  them  so  much." 

So  the  merchant  set  out  and  reached  the  town  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  only  to  find  that  his  former  com- 
panions, believing  him  to  be  dead,  had  divided  between 
them  the  goods  which  the  ship  had  brought;  and  after 
six  months  of  trouble  and  expense  he  found  himself  as 
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poor  as  when  he  started,  having  been  able  to  recover 
only  just  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  journey.  To 
make  matters  worse,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  in 
the  most  terrible  weather,  so  that  by  the  time  he  was 
within  a  few  leagues  of  his  home  he  was  almost  exhausted 
with  cold  and  fatigue.  Though  he  knew  it  would  take 
some  hours  to  get  through  the  forest,  he  was  so  anxious 
to  be  at  his  journey's  end  that  he  resolved  to  go  on ;  but 
night  overtook  him,  and  the  deep  snow  and  bitter  frost 
made  it  impossible  for  his  horse  to  carry  him  any  further. 
Not  a  house  was  to  be  seen ;  the  only  shelter  he  could 
get  was  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  and  there  he 
crouched  all  the  night,  which  seemed  to  him  the  longest 
he  had  ever  known.  In  spite  of  his  weariness,  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves  kept  him  awake,  and  even  when  at 
last  the  day  broke  he  was  not  much  better  off,  for  the 
falling  snow  had  covered  up  every  path,  and  he  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn. 

At  length  he  made  out  some  sort  of  track,  and 
though  at  the  beginning  it  was  so  rough  and  slippery 
that  he  fell  down  more  than  once,  it  presently  became 
easier,  and  led  him  into  an  avenue  of  trees  which  ended 
in  a  splendid  castle.  It  seemed  to  the  merchant  very 
strange  that  no  snow  had  fallen  in  the  avenue,  which  was 
entirely  composed  of  orange-trees,  covered  with  flowers 
and  fruit.  When  he  reached  the  first  court  of  the  castle 
he  saw  before  him  a  flight  of  agate  steps,  and  went  up 
them,  and  passed  through  several  splendidly  furnished 
rooms.     The  pleasant  warmth  of  the  air  revived  him, 
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and  he  felt  very  hungry ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  nobody 
in  all  this  vast  and  splendid  palace  whom  he  could  ask  to 
give  him  something  to  eat.  Deep  silence  reigned  every- 
where, and  at  last,  tired  of  roaming  through  empty  rooms 
and  galleries,  he  stopped  in  a  room  smaller  than  the  rest, 
where  a  clear  fire  was  burning  and  a  couch  was  drawn  up 
cosily  close  to  it.  Thinking  that  this  must  be  prepared 
for  some  one  who  was  expected,  he  sat  down  to  wait  till 
he  should  come,  and  very  soon  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

When  his  extreme  hunger  wakened  him,  after  several 
hours,  he  was  still  alone ;  but  a  little  table,  upon  which 
was  a  good  dinner,  had  been  drawn  up  close  to  him,  and 
as  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours  he  lost  no 
time  in  beginning  his  meal,  hoping  that  he  might  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  his  considerate  enter- 
tainer, whoever  it  might  be.  But  no  one  appeared,  and 
even  after  another  long  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  com- 
pletely refreshed,  there  was  no  sign  of  anybody,  though  a 
fresh  meal  of  dainty  cakes  and  fruit  was  prepared  upon  the 
little  table  at  his  elbow.  Being  naturally  timid,  the  silence 
began  to  terrify  him,  and  he  resolved  to  search  once 
more  through  all  the  rooms  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Not 
even  a  servant  was  to  be  seen  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
in  the  palace  !  He  began  to  wonder  what  he  should  do, 
and  to  amuse  himself  by  pretending  that  all  the  treas- 
ures he  saw  were  his  own,  and  considering  how  he  would 
divide  them  among  his  children.  Then  he  went  down 
into  the  garden,  and  though  it  was  winter  everywhere 
else,  here  the  sun  shone,  and  the  birds  sang,  and   the 
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flowers  bloomed,  and  the  air  was  soft  and  sweet.  The 
merchant,  in  ecstasies  with  all  he  saw  and  heard,  said  to 
himself: 

^^  All  this  must  be  meant  for  me.  I  will  go  this  min- 
ute and  bring  my  children  to  share  all  these  delights.*' 

I  n  spite  of  being  so  cold  and  weary  when  he  reached 
the  castle,  he  had  taken  his  horse  to  the  stable  and  fed  it. 
Now  he  thought  he  would  saddle  it  for  his  homeward 
journey,  and  he  turned  down  the  path  which  led  to  the 
stable.  This  path  had  a  hedge  of  roses  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  the  merchant  thought  he  had  never  seen  or 
smelled  such  exquisite  flowers.  They  reminded  him  of 
his  promise  to  Beauty,  and  he  stopped  and  had  just  gath- 
ered one  to  take  to  her  when  he  was  startled  by  a  strange 
noise  behind  him.  Turning  round,  he  saw  a  frightful 
Beast,  which  seemed  to  be  very  angry,  and  said,  in  a  ter 
rible  voice : 

"  Who  told  you  that  you  might  gather  my  roses  ? 
Was  it  not  enough  that  I  allowed  you  to  be  in  my  palace 
and  was  kind  to  you  ?  This  is  the  way  you  show  your 
gratitude,  by  stealing  my  flowers  !  But  your  insolence 
shall  not  go  unpunished."  The  merchant,  terrified  by 
these  furious  words,  dropped  the  fatal  rose,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees,  cried :  "  Pardon  me,  noble  sir. 
I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  your  hospitality,  which 
was  so  magnificent  that  I  could  not  imagine  that  you 
would  be  offended  by  my  taking  such  a  little  thing  as  a 
rose."  But  the  Beast's  anger  was  not  lessened  by  this 
speech. 
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"  You  are  very  ready  with  excuses  and  flattery,"  he 
cried ;  "  but  that  will  not  save  you  from  the  death  you 
deserve." 

"Alas!"  thought  the  merchant,  "if  my  daughter 
Beauty  could  only  know  what  danger  her  rose  has 
brought  me  into !  " 

And  in  despair,  he  began  to  tell  the  Beast  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  reason  of  his  journey,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  Beauty's  request. 

"A  king's  ransom  would  hardly  have  procured  all 
that  my  other  daughters  asked,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  thought 
that  I  might  at  least  take  Beauty  her  rose.  I  beg  you 
to  forgive  me,  for  you  see  I  meant  no  harm." 

The  Beast  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
said,  in  a  less  furious  tone : 

"  I  will  forgive  you  on  one  condition — that  is,  that 
you  will  give  me  one  of  your  daughters." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  the  merchant,  "  if  I  were  cruel  enough 
to  buy  my  own  life  at  the  expense  of  one  of  my  children's, 
what  excuse  could  I  invent  to  bring  her  here  ?  " 

"  No  excuse  would  be  necessary,"  answered  the  Beast. 
"  If  she  comes  at  all,  she  must  come  willingly.  On  no 
other  condition  will  I  have  her.  See  if  any  one  of  them 
is  courageous  enough,  and  loves  you  well  enough  to 
come  and  save  your  life.  You  seem  to  be  an  honest 
man,  so  I  will  trust  you  to  go  home.  I  give  you  a  month 
to  see  if  either  of  your  daughters  will  come  back  with 
you  and  stay  here,  to  let  you  go  free.  If  neither  of  them 
is  willing,  you  must  come  alone,  after  bidding  them  good- 
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by  forever,  for  then  you  will  belong  to  me.  And  do  not 
imagine  that  you  can  hide  from  me,  for  if  you  &il  to 
keep  your  word  I  will  come  and  fetch  you ! "  added  the 
Beast,  grimly. 

The  merchant  accepted  this  proposal,  though  he  did 
not  really  think  any  of  his  daughters  would  be  persuaded 
to  come.  He  promised  to  return  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  then,  anxious  to  escape  from  the  presence  of  the 
Beast,  he  asked  permission  to  set  off  at  once.  But  the 
Beast  answered  that  he  could  not  go  until  the  next  day. 

"  Then  you  will  find  a  horse  ready  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  Now  go  and  eat  your  supper,  and  await  my  orders." 

The  poor  merchant,  more  dead  than  alive,  went  back 
to  his  room,  where  the  most  delicious  supper  was  already 
served  on  the  little  table,  which  was  drawn  up  before  a 
blazing  fire.  But  he  was  too  terrified  to  eat,  and  only 
tasted  a  few  of  the  dishes,  for  fear  the  Beast  should  be 
angry  if  he  did  not  obey  his  orders.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  next  room,  which  he 
knew  meant  that  the  Beast  was  coming.  As  he  could  do 
nothing  to  escape  his  visit,  the  only  thing  that  remained 
was  to  seem  as  little  afraid  as  possible ;  so  when  the  Beast 
appeared  and  asked  roughly  if  he  had  supped  well,  the 
merchant  answered  humbly  that  he  had,  thanks  to  his 
host's  kindness.  Then  the  Beast  warned  him  to  remem- 
ber their  agreement,  and  to  prepare  his  daughter  exactly 
for  what  she  had  to  expect. 

"  Do  not  get  up  to-morrow,"  he  added,  "  until  you 
see  the  sun  and  hear  a  golden  bell  ring.     Then  you  will 
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find  your  breakfast  waiting  for  you  here,  and  the  horse 
you  are  to  ride  will  be  ready  in  the  courtyard.  He  will 
also  bring  you  back  again  when  you  come  with  your 
daughter  a  month  hence.  Farewell.  Take  a  rose  to 
Beauty,  and  remember  your  promise  ! " 

The  merchant  was  only  too  glad  when  the  Beast  went 
away,  and  though  he  could  not  sleep  for  sadness,  he  lay 
down  until  the  sun  rose.  Then,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
he  went  to  gather  Beauty's  rose,  and  mounted  his  horse, 
which  carried  him  off  so  swiftly  that  in  an  instant  he  had 
lost  sight  of  the  palace,  and  he  was  still  wrapped  in 
gloomy  thoughts  when  it  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
cottage. 

His  sons  and  daughters,  who  had  been  very  uneasy 
at  his  long  absence,  rushed  to  meet  him,  eager  to  know 
the  result  of  his  journey,  which,  seeing  him  mounted 
upon  a  splendid  horse  and  wrapped  in  a  rich  mantle,  they 
supposed  to  be  favorable.  But  he  hid  the  truth  from 
them  at  first,  only  saying  sadly  to  Beauty  as  he  gave  her 
the  rose : 

"  Here  is  what  you  asked  me  to  bring  you ;  you 
little  know  what  it  has  cost." 

But  this  excited  their  curiosity  so  greatly  that  pres- 
ently he  told  them  his  adventures  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  then  they  were  all  very  unhappy.  The  girls  lamented 
loudly  over  their  lost  hopes,  and  the  sons  declared  that 
their  fiither  should  not  return  to  this  terrible  castle,  and 
began  to  make  plans  for  killing  the  Beast  if  it  should 
come  to  fetch  him.     But  he  reminded  them  that  he  had 
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promised  to  go.  back.  Then  the  girls  were  very  angry 
with  Beauty,  and  said  it  was  all  her  fault,  and  that  if  she  had 
asked  for  something  sensible  this  would  never  have  hap- 
pened, and  complained  bitterly  that  they  should  have  to 
suffer  for  her  folly. 

Poor  Beauty,  much  distressed,  said  to  them : 
^'  I  have  indeed  caused  this  misfortune,  but  I  assure 
you  I  did  it  innocently.  Who  could  have  guessed  that 
to  ask  for  a  rose  in  the  middle  of  summer  would  cause 
so  much  misery  ?  But  as  I  did  the  mischief,  it  is  only 
just  that  I  should  suffer  for  it.  I  will  therefore  go  back 
with  my  father  to  keep  his  promise." 

At  first,  nobody  would  hear  of  this  arrangement, 
and  her  father  and  brothers,  who  loved  her  dearly,  de- 
clared that  nothing  should  make  them  let  her  go ;  but 
Beauty  was  firm.  As  the  time  drew  near,  she  divided  all 
her  little  possessions  between  her  sisters,  and  said  good- 
by  to  everything  she  loved,  and  when  the  fatal  day 
came  she  encouraged  and  cheered  her  father  as  they 
mounted  together  the  horse  which  had  brought  him 
back.  It  seemed  to  fly  rather  than  gallop,  but  so 
smoothly  that  Beauty  was  not  frightened ;  indeed,  she 
would  have  enjoyed  the  journey  if  she  had  not  feared 
what  might  happen  to  her  at  the  end  of  it.  Her 
father  still  tried  to  persuade  her  to  go  back,  but  in  vain. 
While  they  were  talking,  the  night  fell,  and  then,  fp  their 
great  surprise,  wonderful  colored  lights  began  to  shine  in 
all  directions,  and  splendid  fireworks  blazed  out  before 
them ;  all  the  forest  was  illuminated  by  them,  and  even 
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felt  pleasantly  warm,  though  it  had  been  bitterly  cold 
before.  This  lasted  until  they  reached  the  avenue  of 
orange-trees,  where  were  statues  holding  flaming  torches, 
and  when  they  got  nearer  to  the  palace  they  saw  that  it 
was  illuminated  from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  and  music 
sounded  softly  from  the  courtyard.  "  The  Beast  must 
be  very  hungry,"  said  Beauty,  trying  to  laugh,  "  if  he 
makes  all  this  rejoicing  over  the  arrival  of  his  prey." 

Biit,  in  spite  of  her  anxiety,  she  could  not  help  ad- 
miring all  the  wonderful  things  she  saw. 

The  horse  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  terrace,  and  when  they  had  dismounted, 
her  father  led  her  to  the  little  room  he  had  been  in  be- 
fore, where  they  found  a  splendid  fire  burning,  and  the 
table  daintily  spread  with  a  delicious  supper. 

The  merchant  knew  that  this  was  meant  for  them, 
and  Beauty,  who  was  rather  less  frightened  now  that  she 
had  passed  through  so  many  rooms  and  seen  nothing 
of  the  Beast,  was  quite  willing  to  begin,  for  her  long 
ride  had  made  her  very  hungry.  But  they  had  hardly 
finished  their  meal  when  the  noise  of  the  Beast's  foot- 
steps was  heard  approaching,  and  Beauty  clung  to  her 
father  in  terror,  which  became  all  the  greater  when  she 
saw  how  frightened  he  was.  But  when  the  Beast  really 
appeared,  though  she  trembled  at  the  sight  of  him,  she 
made  a  great  eflFort  to  hide  her  horror,  and  saluted  him 
respectfully. 

This  evidently  pleased  the  Beast.  After  looking  at 
her,  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  might   have  struck   terror 
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into  the  boldest  heart,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
angry : 

"  Good-evening,  old  man.     Good-evening,  Beauty." 

The  merchant  was  too  terrified  to  reply,  but  Beauty 
answered  sweetly : 

"  Good-evening,  Beast." 

"  Have  you  come  willingly  ? "  asked  the  Beast.  "  Will 
you  be  content  here  when  your  father  goes  away  ?  " 

Beauty  answered  bravely  that  she  was  quite  prepared 
to  stay. 

^^  I  am  pleased  with  you,"  said  the  Beast.  *'  As  you 
have  come  of  your  own  accord,  you  may  stay.  As  for 
you,  old  man,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  merchant,  "  at 
sunrise  to-morrow  you  will  take  your  departure.  When 
the  bell  rings,  get  up  quickly  and  eat  your  breakfast,  and 
you  will  find  the  same  horse  waiting  to  take  you  home ; 
but  remember  that  you  must  never  expect  to  see  my 
palace  again." 

Then  turning  to  Beauty,  he  said : 

"  Take  your  father  into  the  next  room,  and  help  him 
to  choose  everything  you  think  your  brothers  and  sisters 
would  like  to  have.  You  will  find  two  travelling-trunks 
there ;  fill  them  as  full  as  you  can.  It  is  only  just  that 
you  should  send  them  something  very  precious  as  a 
remembrance  of  yourself." 

Then  he  went  away,  after  saying,  "  Good-by, 
Beauty ;  good-by,  old  man ; "  and  though  Beauty  was 
beginning  to  think  with  great  dismay  of  her  Other's  de- 
parture, she  was  afraid  to  disobey  the  Beast's  orders ; 
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and  they  went  into  the  next  room^  which  had  shelves 
and  cupboards  all  round  it.  They  were  greatly  surprised 
at  the  riches  it  contained.  There  were  splendid  dresses 
fit  for  a  queen,  with  all  the  ornaments  that  were  to  be 
worn  with  them  ;  and  when  Beauty  opened  the  cupboards 
she  was  quite  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous  jewels  that  lay  in 
heaps  upon  every  shelf.  After  choosing  a  vast  quantity, 
which  she  divided  between  her  sisters — for  she  had  made 
a  heap  of  the  wonderful  dresses  for  each  of  them — she 
opened  the  last  chest,  which  was  full  of  gold. 

"  1  think,  father,"  she  said,  "  that,  as  the  gold  will 
be  more  useful  to  you,  we  had  better  take  out  the  other 
things  again,  and  fill  the  trunks  with  it."  So  they  did 
this ;  but  the  more  they  put  in,  the  more  room  there 
seemed  to  be,  and  at  last  they  put  back  all  the  jewels 
and  dresses  they  had  taken  out,  and  Beauty  even  added 
as  many  more  of  the  jewels  as  she  could  carry  at  once ; 
and  then  the  trunks  were  not  too  full,  but  they  were  so 
heavy  that  an  elephant  could  not  have  carried  them  ! 

**  The  Beast  was  mocking  us,"  cried  the  merchant ; 
**  he  must  have  pretended  to  give  us  all  these  things, 
knowing  that  I  could  not  carry  them  away." 

"  Let  us  wait  and  see,"  answered  Beauty,  *•  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  meant  to  deceive  us.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  fasten  them  up  and  leave  them  ready." 

So  they  did  this  and  returned  to  the  little  room, 
where,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  breakfast  ready. 
The  merchant  ate  his  with  a  good  appetite,  as  the  Beast's 
generosity  made  him  believe  that  he  might  perhaps  ven- 
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ture  to  come  back  soon  and  see  Beauty.  But  she  felt 
sure  that  her  father  was  leaving  her  forever,  so  she  was 
very  sad  when  the  bell  rang  sharply  for  the  second  time, 
and  warned  them  that  the  time  was  come  for  them  to 
part.  They  went  down  into  the  courtyard,  where  two 
horses  were  waiting,  one  loaded  with  the  two  trunks,  the 
other  for  him  to  ride.  They  were  pawing  the  ground 
in  their  impatience  to  start,  and  the  merchant  was  forced 
to  bid  Beauty  a  hasty  farewell ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
mounted  he  went  off  at  such  a  pace  that  she  lost  sight 
of  him  in  an  instant.  Then  Beauty  began  to  cry,  and 
wandered  sadly  back  to  her  own  room.  But  she  soon 
found  that  she  was  very  sleepy,  and  as  she  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  she  lay  down  and  instantly  fell  asleep.  And 
then  she  dreamed  that  she  was  walking  by  a  brook 
bordered  with  trees,  and  lamenting  her  sad  fate,  when  a 
young  prince,  handsomer  than  any  one  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  with  a  voice  that  went  straight  to  her  heart,  came 
and  said  to  her,  ^'  Ah,  Beauty !  you  are  not  so  unfortu- 
nate as  you  suppose.  Here  you  will  be  rewarded  for  all 
you  have  suffered  elsewhere.  Your  every  wish  shall  be 
gratified.  Only  try  to  find  me  out,  no  matter  how  I  may 
be  disguised,  as  I  love  you  dearly,  and  in  making  me 
happy  you  will  find  your  own  happiness.  Be  as  true- 
hearted  as  you  are  beautiful,  and  we  shall  have  nothing 
left  to  wish  for." 

**  What  can  I  do,  prince,  to  make  you  happy  ?  "  said 
Beauty. 

"  Only  be  grateful,"  he  answered,  "  and  do  not  trust 
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too  much  to  your  eyes.  And,  above  all,  do  not  desert 
mc  until  you  have  saved  me  from  my  cruel  misery." 

After  this  she  thought  she  found  herself  in  a  room 
with  a  stately  and  beautiful  lady,  who  said  to  her : 

"  Dear  Beauty,  try  not  to  regret  all  you  have  left  be- 
hind you,  for  you  are  destined  to  a  better  hit.  Only  do 
not  let  yourself  be  deceived  by  appearances." 

Beauty  found  her  dreams  so  interesting  that  she  was 
in  no  hurry  to  awake,  but  presently  the  clock  roused  her 
by  calling  her  name  softly  twelve  times,  and  then  she  got 
up  and  found  her  dressing-table  set  out  with  everything 
she  could  possibly  want ;  and  when  her  toilet  was  fin- 
ished she  found  dinner  was  waiting  in  the  room  next  to 
hers.  But  dinner  does  not  take  very  long  when  you 
are  all  by  yourself,  and  very  soon  she  sat  down  cosily  in 
the  corner  of  a  sofa,  and  began  to  think  about  the  charm- 
ing prince  she  had  seen  in  her  dream. 

'^  He  said  I  could  make  him  happy,"  said  Beauty  to 
herself. 

'Mt  seems,  then,  that  this  horrible  Beast  keeps  him 
a  prisoner.  How  can  I  set  him  free  ?  I  wonder  why 
they  both  told  me  not  to  trust  to  appearances  ?  I  don't 
understand  it.  But,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  dream,  so 
why  should  I  trouble  myself  about  it  ?  I  had  better  go 
and  find  something  to  do  to  amuse  myself." 

So  she  got  up  and  began  to  explore  some  of  the  many 
rooms  of  the  palace. 

The  first  she  entered  was  lined  with  mirrors,  and  Beauty 
saw  herself  reflected  on  every  side,  and  thought  she  had 
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never  seen  such  a  charming  room.  Then  a  bracelet  which 
was  hanging  from  a  chandelier  caught  her  eye,  and  on 
taking  it  down  she  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  it 
held  a  portrait  of  her  unknown  admirer,  just  as  she  had 
seen  him  in  her  dream.  With  great  delight  she  slipped 
the  bracelet  on  her  arm,  and  went  on  into  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  where  she  soon  found  a  portrait  of  the  same 
handsome  prince,  as  large  as  life,  and  so  well  painted  that 
as  she  studied  it  he  seemed  to  smile  kindly  at  her.  Tear* 
ing  herself  away  from  the  portrait  at  last,  she  passed 
through  into  a  room  which  contained  every  musical  instru* 
ment  under  the  sun,  and  here  she  amused  herself  for  a 
long  while  in  trying  some  of  them,  and  singing  until  she 
was  tired.  The  next  room  was  a  library,  and  she  saw 
everything  she  had  ever  wanted  to  read,  as  well  as  every- 
thing  she  had  read,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  whole 
lifetime  would  not  be  enough  even  to  read  the  names 
of  the  books,  there  were  so  many.  By  this  time  it  was 
growing  dusk,  and  wax  candles  in  diamond  and  ruby 
candlesticks  were  beginning  to  light  themselves  in  every 
room. 

Beauty  found  her  supper  served  just  at  the  time  she 
preferred  to  have  it,  but  she  did  not  see  any  one  or  hear 
a  sound,  and  though  her  father  had  warned  her  that  she 
would  be  alone,  she  began  to  find  it  rather  dull. 

But  presently  she  heard  the  Beast  coming,  and  won- 
dered tremblingly  if  he  meant  to  eat  her  up  now. 

However,  as  he  did  not  seem  at  all  ferocious,  and  only 
said,  gruffly : 
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"Good-evening,  Beauty,"  she  answered  cheerfully 
and  managed  to  conceal  her  terror.  Then  the  Beast  asked 
her  how  she  had  been  amusing  herself,  and  she  told  him 
all  the  rooms  she  had  seen. 

Then  he  asked  if  she  thought  she  could  be  happy  in 
his  palace ;  and  Beauty  answered  that  everything  was  so 
beautiful  .that  she  would  be  very  hard  to  please  if  she 
could  not  be  happy.  And  after  about  an  hour's  talk 
Beauty  began  to  think  that  the  Beast  was  not  nearly  so 
terrible  as  she  had  supposed  at  first.  Then  he  got  up  to 
leave  her,  and  said  in  his  gruff  voice  : 

"  Do  you  love  me.  Beauty  ?     Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Oh !  what  shall  I  say  ?  "  cried  Beauty,  for  she  was 
afraid  to  make  the  Beast  angry  by  refusing. 

"  Say  *  yes  *  or  *  no  '  without  fear,"  he  replied. 

"Oh!  no,  Beast," said  Beauty,  hastily. 

"  Since  you  will  not,  good-night,  Beauty,"  he  said. 
And  she  answered : 

"Good-night,  Beast,"  very  glad  to  find  that  her  re- 
fusal had  not  provoked  him.  And  after  he  was  gone  she 
was  very  soon  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  her 
unknown  prince.     She  thought  he  came  and  said  to  her : 

"  Ah,  Beauty  !  why  are  you  so  unkind  to  me  ?  I  fear 
I  am  fated  to  be  unhappy  for  many  a  long  day  still." 

And  then  her  dreams  changed,  but  the  charming  prince 
figured  in  them  all ;  and  when  morning  came  her  first 
thought  was  to  look  at  the  portrait  and  see  if  it  was  really 
like  him,  and  she  found  that  it  certainly  was. 

This  morning  she  decided  to  amuse   herself  in  the 
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garden,  for  the  sun  shone,  and  all  the  fountains  were 
playing ;  but  she  was  astonished  to  find  that  every  place 
was  familiar  to  her,  and  presently  she  came  to  the  brook 
where  the  myrtle  trees  were  growing  where  she  had  first 
met  the  prince  in  her  dream,  and  that  made  her  think 
more  than  ever  that  he  must  be  kept  a  prisoner  by  the 
Beast.  When  she  was  tired  she  went  back  to  the  palace, 
and  found  a  new  room  full  of  materials  for  every  kind  of 
work — ribbons  to  make  into  bows,  and  silks  to  work  into 
flowers.  Then  there  was  an  aviary  full  of  rare  birds, 
which  were  so  tame  that  they  flew  to  Beauty  as  soon  as 
they  saw  her,  and  perched  upon  her  shoulders  and  her 
head. 

"  Pretty  little  creatures,"  she  said,  "  how  I  wish  that 
your  cage  were  nearer  to  my  room,  that  I  might  often  hear 
you  sing ! " 

So  saying,  she  opened  a  door,  and  found  to  her  de- 
light that  it  led  into  her  own  room,  though  she  had 
thought  it  was  quite  the  other  side  of  the  palace. 

There  were  more  birds  in  a  room  further  on,  parrots 
and  cockatoos  that  could  talk,  and  they  greeted  Beauty 
by  name ;  indeed,  she  found  them  so  entertaining  that 
she  took  one  or  two  back  to  her  room,  and  they  talked  to 
her  while  she  was  at  supper ;  after  which  the  Beast  paid 
her  his  usual  visit,  and  asked  the  same  questions  as  be- 
fore, and  then  with  a  gruff  "  Good-night "  he  took  his 
departure,  and  Beauty  went  to  bed  to  dream  of  her 
mysterious  prince.  The  days  passed  swiftly  in  different 
atmusements,  and  after  a  while  Beauty  found  out  another 
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strange  thing  in  the  palace  which  often  pleased  her  when 
she  was  tired  of  being  alone. 

There  was  one  room  which  she  had  not  noticed  partic- 
ularly ;  it  was  empty,  except  that  under  each  of  the  win- 
dows stood  a  very  comfortable  chair ;  and  the  first  time  she 
had  looked  out  of  the  window  it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
a  black  curtain  prevented  her  from  seeing  anything  out- 
side. But  the  second  time  she  went  into  the  room, 
happening  to  be  tired,  she  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs, 
when  instantly  the  curtain  was  rolled  aside,  and  a  most 
amusing  pantomime  was  acted  before  her;  there  were 
dances,  and  colored  lights,  and  music,  and  pretty  dresses, 
and  it  was  all  so  gay  that  Beauty  was  in  ecstasies.  After 
that  she  tried  the  other  seven  windows  in  turn,  and  there 
was  some  new  and  surprising  entertainment  to  be  seen 
from  each  of  them,  so  that  Beauty  never  could  feel  lonely 
any  more.  Every  evening,  after  supper,  the  Beast  came 
to  see  her,  and  always,  before  saying  good-night,  asked 
her  in  his  terrible  voice : 

"  Beauty,  will  you  marry  me  ?  ** 

And  it  seemed  to  Beauty,  now  she  understood  him 
better,  that  when  she  said,  "  No,  Beast,"  he  went  away 
quite  sad.  But  her  happy  dreams  of  the  handsome 
young  prince  soon  made  her  forget  the  poor  Beast,  and  the 
only  thing  that  at  all  disturbed  her  was  to  be  constantly 
told  to  distrust  appearances,  to  let  her  heart  guide  her, 
and  not  her  eyes,  and  many  other  equally  perplexing 
things  which,  consider  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
understand. 
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So  everything  went  on  for  a  long  time,  until  at  last, 
happy  as  she  was.  Beauty  began  to  long  for  the  sight  of 
her  father  and  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  one  night, 
seeing  her  look  very  sad,  the  Beast  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter.  Beauty  had  quite  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
Now  she  knew  that  he  was  really  gentle  in  spite  of  his 
ferocious  looks  and  his  dreadful  voice.  So  she  answered 
that  she  was  longing  to  see  her  home  once  more.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  Beast  seemed  sadly  distressed,  and  cried 
miserably. 

"  Ah,  Beauty  !  have  you  the  heart  to  desert  an  un- 
happy Beast  like  this?  What  more  do  you  want  to 
make  you  happy  ?  Is  it  because  you  hate  me  that  you 
want  to  escape  ? " 

"  No,  dear  Beast,"  answered  Beauty,  softly,  "  I  do 
not  hate  you,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  never  to  sec 
you  any  more,  but  I  long  to  see  my  father  again.  Only 
let  me  go  for  two  months,  and  I  promise  to  come  back 
to  you  and  stay  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

The  Beast,  who  had  been  sighing  dolefully  while  she 
spoke,  now  replied : 

"  I  cannot  refuse  you  anything  you  ask,  even  though 
it  should  cost  me  my  life.  Take  the  four  boxes  you  will 
find  in  the  room  next  to  your  own,  and  fill  them  with 
everything  you  wish  to  take  with  you.  But  remember 
your  promise  and  come  back  when  the  two  months  are' 
over,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  repent  it,  for  if  you  do 
not  come  in  good  time,  you  will  find  your  faithful  Beast 
dead.    You  will  not  need  any  chariot  to  bring  you  back. 
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Only  say  good-by  to  all  your  brothers  and  sisters  the 
night  before  you  come  away,  and  when  you  have  gone 
to  bed  turn  this  ring  round  upon  your  finger  and  say 
firmly:  M  wish  to  go  back  to  my  palace  and  see  my 
Beast  again/  Good-night,  Beauty.  Fear  nothing,  sleep 
peacefully,  and  before  long  you  shall  see  your  father  once 
more.** 

As  soon  as  Beauty  was  alone  she  hastened  to  fill  the 
boxes  with  ail  the  rare  and  precious  things  she  saw  about 
her,  and  only  when  she  was  tired  of  heaping  things  into 
them  did  they  seem  to  be  full. 

Then  she  went  to  bed,  but  could  hardly  sleep  for 
joy.  And  when  at  last  she  did  begin  to  dream  of  her 
beloved  prince  she  was  grieved  to  see  him  stretched 
upon  a  grassy  bank,  sad  and  weary,  and  hardly  like 
himself. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  she  cried. 

But  he  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  and  said : 

"  How  can  you  ask  me,  cruel  one  ?  Are  you  not 
leaving  me  to  my  death,  perhaps  ? " 

"  Ah  !  don't  be  so  sorrowful,"  cried  Beauty  ;  "  I  am 
only  going  to  assure  my  father  that  1  am  safe  and  happy. 
I  have  promised  the  Beast  faithfully  that  I  will  come 
back,  and  he  would  die  of  grief  if  I  did  not  keep  my 
word!" 

"  What  would  that  matter  to  you  ? "  said  the  prince. 
"  Surely  you  would  not  care  ? " 

*^  Indeed  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  care  for 
such  a  kind  Beast,"  cried  Beauty,  indignantly.    *'  I  would 
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die  to  save  him  from  pain.     I  assure  you  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  he  is  so  ugly/* 

Just  then  a  strange  sound  woke  her — some  one  was 
speaking  not  very  far  away  ;  and  opening  her  eyes,  she 
found  herself  in  a  room  she  had  never  seen  before,  which 
was  certainly  not  nearly  so'  splendid  as  those  she  was 
used  to  in  the  Beast's  palace.  Where  could  she  be  ?  She 
got  up  and  dressed  hastily,  and  then  saw  that  the  boxes 
she  had  packed  the  night  before  were  all  in  the  room. 
While  she  was  wondering  by  what  magic  the  Beast  had 
transported  them  and  herself  to  this  strange  place  she 
suddenly  heard  her  father's  voice,  and  rushed  out  and 
greeted  him  joyfully.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  were  all 
astonished  at  her  appearance,  as  they  had  never  expected 
to  see  her  again,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  questions 
they  asked  her.  She  had  also  much  to  hear  about  what 
had  happened  to  them  while  she  was  away,  and  of  her 
father's  journey  home.  But  when  they  heard  that  she 
had  only  come  to  be  with  them  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
must  go  back  to  the  Beast's  palace  forever,  they  lamented 
loudly.  Then  Beauty  asked  her  father  what  he  thought 
could  be  the  meaning  of  her  strange  dreams,  and  why 
the  prince  constantly  begged  her  not  to  trust  to  appear- 
ances. After  much  consideration,  he  answered :  *'  You 
tell  me  yourself  that  the  Beast,  frightful  as  he  is,  loves 
you  dearly,  and  deserves  your  love  and  gratitude  for  his 
gentleness  and  kindness ;  I  think  the  prince  must  mean 
you  to  understand  that  you  ought  to  reward  him  by 
doing  as  he  wishes  you  to,  in  spite  of  his  ugliness." 
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Beauty  could  not  help  seeing  that  this  seemed  very 
probable ;  still,  when  she  thought  of  her  dear  prince  who 
was  so  handsome,  she  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  marry 
the  Beast.  At  any  rate,  for  two  months  she  need  not 
decide,  but  could  enjoy  herself  with  her  sisters.  But 
though  they  were  rich  now,  ahd  lived  in  a  town  again, 
and  had  plenty  of  acquaintances,  Beauty  found  that 
nothing  amused  her  very  much ;  and  she  often  thought 
of  the  palace,  where  she  was  so  happy,  especially  as  at 
home  she  never  once  dreamed  of  her  dear  prince,  and 
she  felt  quite  sad  without  him. 

Then  her  sisters  seemed  to  have  got  quite  used  to 
being  without  her,  and  even  found  her  rather  in  the 
way,  so  she  would  not  have  been  sorry  when  the  two 
months  were  over  but  for  her  father  and  brothers,  who 
begged  her  to  stay,  and  seemed  so  grieved  at  the  thought 
of  her  departure  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
good-by  to  them.  Every  day  when  she  got  up  she 
meant  to  say  it  at  night,  and  when  night  came  she  put  it 
off  again,  until  at  last  she  had  a  dismal  dream  which 
helped  her  to  make  up  her  mind.  She  thought  she  was 
wandering  in  a  lonely  path  in  the  palace  gardens,  when 
she  heard  groans  which  seemed  to  come  from  some 
bushes  hiding  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  and  running  quickly 
to  see  what  could  be  the  matter,  she  found  the  Beast 
stretched  out  upon  his  side,  apparently  dying.  He  re- 
proached her  faintly  with  being  the  cause  of  his  distress, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  stately  lady  appeared,  and 
said,  very  gravely : 
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"  Ah  !  Beauty,  you  are  only  just  in  time  to  save  his 
life.  See  what  happens  when  people  do  not  keep  their 
promises !  If  you  had  delayed  one  day  more,  you  would 
have  found  him  dead." 

Beauty  was  so  terrified  by  this  dream  that  the  next 
morning  she  announced  her  intention  of  going  back  at 
once,  and  that  very  night  she  said  good-by  to  her  father 
and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
in  bed  she  turned  her  ring  round  upon  her  finger,  and 
said,  firmly : 

^'  I  wish  to  go  back  to  my  palace  and  see  my  Beast 
again,"  as  she  had  been  told  to  do. 

Then  she  fell  asleep  instantly,  and  only  woke  up  to 
hear  the  clock  saying  "  Beauty,  Beauty"  twelve  times 
in  its  musical  voice,  which  told  her  at  once  that  she  was 
really  in  the  palace  once  more.  Everything  was  just  as 
before,  and  her  birds  were  so  glad  to  see  her  !  but  Beauty 
thought  she  had  never  known  such  a  long  day,  for  she 
was  so  anxious  to  see  the  Beast  i^in  that  she  felt  as  if 
supper-time  would  never  come. 

But  when  it  did  come  and  no  Beast  appeared  she  was 
really  frightened;  so,  after  listening  and  waiting  for  a 
long  time,  she  ran  down  into  the  garden  to  search  for 
him.  Up  and  down  the  paths  and  avenues  ran  poor 
Beauty,  calling  him  in  vain,  for  no  one  answered,  and 
not  a  trace  of  him  could  she  find ;  until  at  last,  quite 
tired,  she  stopped  for  a  minute's  rest,  and  saw  that  she 
was  standing  opposite  the  shady  path  she  had  seen  in 
her   dream.     She   rushed  down  it,  and,  sure  enough, 
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there  was  the  cave,  and  in  it  lay  the  Beast — ^askep,  as 
Beauty  thought.  Quite  glad  to  have  found  hfm,  she 
ran  up  and  stroked  his  head,  but  to  her  horror  he  did 
not  move  or  open  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  he  is  dead  ;  and  it  is  all  my  fault/*  said  Beauty, 
crying  bitterly. 

But  then,  looking  at  him  again,  she  fancied  he  still 
breathed,  and  hastily  fetching  some  water  from  the 
nearest  fountain,  she  sprinkled  it  over  his  face,  and  to 
hqr  great  delight  he  began  to  revive. 

"  Oh,  Beast,  how  you  frightened  me !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
never  knew  how  much  I  loved  you  until  just  now,  when 
I  feared  I  was  too  late  to  save  your  life." 

"  Can  you  really  love  such  an  ugly  creature  as  1  am  ? " 
said  the  Beast,  faintly.  ^*  Ah  I  Beauty,  you  only  came 
just  in  time.  I  was  dying  because  I  thought  you  had 
forgotten  your  promise.  But  go  back  now  and  rest ;  1 
shall  see  you  again  by  and  by.'* 

Beauty,  who  had  half  expected  that  he  would  be 
angry  with  her,  was  reassured  by  his  gentle  voice,  and 
went  back  to  the  palace,  where  supper  was  awaiting  her ; 
and  afterward  the  Beast  came  in  as  usual,  and  talked 
about  the  time  she  had  spent  with  her  father,  asking  if 
she  had  enjoyed  herself,  and  if  they  had  all  been  very 
glad  to  see  her. 

Beauty  answered  politely,  and  quite  enjoyed  telling 
him  all  that  had  happened  to  her.  And  when  at  last  the 
time  came  for  him  to  go,  and  he  asked,  as  he  had  so 
often  asked  before : 
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**  Beauty,  will  you  mirry  me  ? "  she  answered,  softly  : 

"Yes,  dear  Beast." 

As  she  spoke,  a  blaze  of  light  sprang  up  before  the 
windows  of  the  palace;  fireworks  crackled  and  guns 
banged,  and  across  the  avenue  of  orange-trees,  in  letters 
all  made  of  fireflies,  was  written :  "  Long  live  the  Prince 
and  his  Bride/' 

Turning  to  ask  the  Beast  what  it  could  all  mean, 
Beauty  found  that  he  had  disappeared,  and  in  his  place 
stood  her  long-loved  prince  !  At  the  same  moment  the 
wheels  of  a  chariot  were  heard  upon  the  terrace,  and  two 
ladies  entered  the  room.  One  of  them  Beauty  recognized 
as  the  stately  lady  she  had  seen  in  her  dreams  ;  the  other 
was  also  so  grand  and  queenly  that  Beauty  hardly  knew 
which  to  greet  first. 

But  the  one  she  already  knew  said  to  her  com- 
panion : 

"  Well,  queen,  this  is  Beauty,  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  rescue  your  son  from  the  terrible  enchant- 
ment. They  love  one  another,  and  only  your  consent 
to  their  marriage  is  wanting  to  make  them  perfectly 
happy." 

"  1  consent  with  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  queen. 
"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough,  charming  girl,  for 
having  restored  my  dear  son  to  his  natural  form  ? " 

And  then  she  tenderly  embraced  Beauty  and  the 
prince,  who  had  meanwhile  been  greeting  the  fairy  and 
receiving  her  congratulations. 

"  Now,"  said  the  fairy  to  Beauty,  "  1  suppose  you 
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would  like  me  to  send  for  all  your  brothers  and  sisters 
to  dance  at  your  wedding  ? " 

And  so  she  did,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  the 
very  next  day  with  the  utmost  splendor,  and  Beauty  and 
the  prince  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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A   VISIT   FROM   ST.   NICHOLAS 


•T^WAS   the   night   before   Christmas,   when   all 

^    through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse. 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care. 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads ; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap. 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap- 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  a  lustre  of  midday  to  objects  below  ; 
When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear  + 
But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  dny  reindeer. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
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More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled, and  shouted, and  called  them  by  name: 
"  Now,  Dasher !  now.  Dancer  !  now,  Prancer  and  Vixen  ! 
On  !  Comet,  on  !  Cupid,  on  !  Donder  and  Blitzen — 
To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all  !  " 
As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle  mount  to  the  sky, 
So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 
With  a  sleigh  full  of  toys — and  St.  Nicholas,  too. 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
As  1  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound  : 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot ; 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 
And  he  looked  like  a  pedler  just  opening  his  pack. 
His  eyes,  how  they  twinkled  !  his  dimples,  how  merry  ! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry  ; 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly 
That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump — a  right  jolly  old  elf — 
And  1  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 
A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 
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Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  woric, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings  ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose. 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle. 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
But  1  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  they  drove  out  of  sight, 
'^  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night ! " 

— Clement  C.  Moaire 

THE   CHILD'S   WORLD 

"/^  REAT,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 

^^  With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 
World,  you  arc  beautifully  dressed. 

"  The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree. 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

"  You,  friendly  Earth !  how  far  do  you  go 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that 

flow. 
With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs,  and  isles 
And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles  ? 
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"  Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
1  tremble  to  think  of  you.  World,  at  all ; 
And  yet,  when  1  said  my  prayers,  to-day, 
A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say: 

"  You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  arc 

such  a  dot — 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  cannot ! " 

—fV.  B.  Rands 


A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  FANCIES 

/^H,  LITTLE  flowers,  you  love  me  so, 
^^^   You  could  not  do  without  me  ; 
Oh,  little  birds  that  come  and  go, 

You  sing  sweet  songs  about  me ; 
Oh,  little  moss,  observed  by  few. 

That  round  the  tree  is  creeping. 
You  like  my  head  to  rest  on  you. 

When  I  am  idly  sleeping. 

Oh,  rushes  by  the  river  side, 

You  bow  when  I  come  near  you  ; 

Oh,  fish,  you  leap  about  with  pride. 
Because  you  think  I  hear  you  ; 

Oh,  river,  you  shine  clear  and  bright. 
To  tempt  me  to  look  in  you  ; 
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Oh,  water-Jilies,  pure  and  white. 
You  hope  that  I  shall  win  you. 

Oh,  pretty  things,  you  love  me  so, 

I  see  I  must  not  leave  you ; 
You'd  find  it  very  dull,  I  know — 

I  should  not  like  to  grieve  you, 
Don't  wrinkle  up,  you  silly  moss ; 

My  flowers,  you  need  not  shiver; 
My  little  buds,  don't  look  so  cross; 

Don't  talk  so  loud,  my  river. 

I'm  telling  you  I  will  not  go. 

It's  foolish  to  feel  slighted; 
It's  rude  to  interrupt  me  so. 

You  ought  to  be  delighted. 
Ah  !  now  you're  growing  good,  I  see. 

Though  anger  is  beguiling : 
The  pretty  blossoms  nod  at  me- 

I  see  a  robin  smiling. 

And  I  will  make  a  promise,  dears. 

That  will  content  you,  maybe  : 
ril  love  you  through  the  happy  years. 

Till  I'm  a  nice  old  lady ! 
True  love  (like  yours  and  mine),  they  say, 

Can  never  think  of  ceasing. 
But  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day. 

Keeps  steadily  increasing. 
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THE   SPIDER   AND   THE 
FLY 

^^  \  A  HLL  you  walk  into  my  parlor?" 

V  V    Said  a  spider  to  a  fly  ; 
"  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor 

That  ever  you  did  spy. 
The  way  into  my  parlor 

Is  up  a  winding  stair. 
And  I  have  many  pretty  things 

To  show  when  you  are  there." 
"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  said  the  little  fly, 

"  To  ask  me  is  in  vain ; 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair 

Can  ne'er  come  down  again." 

"  I'm  sure  you  must  be  weary 

With  soaring  up  so  high ; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed  ? " 

Said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 
"  There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around. 

The  sheets  are  fine  and  thin ; 
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And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile, 

I'll  snugly  tuck  you  in/* 
"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  said  the  little  fly, 

"  For  I've  often  heard  it  said. 
They  never,  never  wake  again 

Who  sleep  upon  your  bed." 

Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly, 

'*  Dear  friend,  what  shall  I  do 
To  prove  the  warm  aflfection 

I've  always  felt  for  you  ? 
I  have  within  my  pantry 

Good  store  of  all  that's  nice ; 
I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome — 

Will  you  please  to  take  a  slice?" 
"  Oh,  no,  no  1 "  said  the  little  fly, 

"  Kind  sir,  that  cannot  be; 
I've  heard  what's  in  your  pantry. 

And  I  do  not  wish  to  see." 

"  Sweet  creature,"  said  the  spider, 

"  You're  witty  and  you're  wise ; 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings. 

How  brilliant  are  your  eyes. 
I  have  a  little  looking-glass 

Upon  my  parlor  shelf; 
If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear. 

You  shall  behold  yourself." 
"  I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  said, 

"  For  what  you're  pleased  to  say, 
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And  bidding  you  good-morning,  now, 
ril  call  another  day/* 

The  spider  turned  him  round  about, 

And  went  into  his  den. 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly 

Would  soon  be  back  again ; 
So  he  wove  a  subtle  thread 

In  a  little  corner  sly, 
And  set  his  table  ready 

To  dine  upon  the  fly. 
He  went  out  to  his  door  again, 

And  merrily  did  sing, 
"  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly. 

With  the  pearl  and  silver  wing ; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple, 

There's  a  crest  upon  your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright, 

But  mine  are  dull  as  lead.'* 

Alas,  alas !  how  very  soon 

This  silly  little  fly, 
Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words. 

Came  slowly  flitting  by : 
With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft. 

Then  near  and  nearer  drew — 
Thought  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes. 

And  green  and  purple  hue ; 
Thought  only  of  her  crested  head — 

Poor  foolish  thing !     At  last 
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Up  jumped  the  cunning  spider. 
And  fiercely  held  her  fast. 

He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair. 

Into  his  dismal  den- 
Within  his  little  parlor — but 

She  ne'er  came  out  again  !  | 

And  now,  dear  little  children  \ 

Who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words, 

I  pray  you,  ne'er  give  heed : 
Unto  an  evil  counsellor 

Close  heart  and  ear  and  eye, 
And  learn  a  lesson  from  this  tale 

Of  the  spider  and  the  fly. 

— Mary  Howitt 


OVER  IN  THE  MEADOW 

OVER  in  the  meadow. 
In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 
Lived  an  old  mother-toad 

And  her  little  toadie  one. 
"  Wink  !  "  said  the  mother ; 

"  I  wink,"  said  the  one : 
So  she  winked  and  she  blinked 
In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 
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Over  in  the  meadow^ 

Where  the  stream  runs  blue, 
Lived  an  old  mother-fish 

And  her  little  fishes  two. 
"  Swim  !  "  said  the  mother ; 

"  We  swim,"  said  the  two : 
So  they  swam  and  they  leaped 

Where  the  stream  runs  blue. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  hole  in  a  tree, 
Lived  a  mother-bluebird 

And  her  little  birdies  three. 
"  Sing  !  "  said  the  mother  ; 

"  We  sing,"  said  the  three  : 
So  they  sang,  and  were  glad, 

In  the  hole  of  the  tree. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore, 
Lived  a  mother-muskrat 

And  her  little  ratties  four. 
"  Dive  !  "  said  the  mother ; 

"  We  dive,"  said  the  four : 
So  they  dived  and  they  burrowed 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  snug  beehive. 
Lived  a  mother-honeybee 

And  her  little  honeys  five. 
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"  Buzz  !  "  said  the  mother ; 

"  We  buzz,"  said  the  five: 
So  they  buzzed  and  they  hummed 

In  the  snug  beehive. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  nest  built  of  sticks, 
Lived  a  black  mother-crow 

And  her  little  crows  six. 
"  Caw !  '•  said  the  mother ; 

"We  caw,"  said  the  six  s 
So  they  cawed  and  they  called 

In  their  nest  built  of  sticks. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

Where  the  grass  is  so  even. 
Lived  a  gay  mother-cricket 

And  her  little  crickets  seven. 
"  Chirp  !  '•  said  the  mother  ; 

"  We  chirp,"  said  the  seven : 
So  they  chirped  cheery  notes 

In  the  grass  soft  and  even. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

By  the  old  mossy  gate. 
Lived  brown  mother-lizard 

And  her  little  lizards  eight. 
"  Bask  !  "  said  the  mother ; 

"We  bask!"  said  the  eight. 
So  they  basked  in  the  sun 

On  the  old  mossy  gate, 
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Over  in  the  meadow, 

Where  the  clear  pools  shine. 
Lived  a  green  mother-frog 

And  her  little  fro^es  nine. 
"  Croak  ! "  said  the  mother ; 

"  We  croak,"  said  the  nine : 
So  they  croaked,  and  they  plashed. 

Where  the  clear  pools  shine. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  sly  little  den, 
Lived  a  gray  mother-spider 

And  her  little  spiders  ten. 
"  Spin  !  "  said  the  mother ; 

"We  spin,*'  said  the  ten : 
So  they  spun  lace  webs 
*  In  their  sly  little  den. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  soft  summer  even. 
Lived  a  mother-firefly 

And  her  little  flies  eleven. 
"  Shine  !  '*  said  the  mother ; 

"  We  shine,"  said  the  eleven : 
So  they  shone  like  stars 

In  the  soft  summer  even. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

Where  the  men  dig  and  delve. 
Lived  a  wise  mother-ant 

And  her  an  ties  twelve. 
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"  Toil !  ••  said  the  mother ; 

"  We  toil,"  said  the  twelve : 
So  they  toiled,  and  were  wise, 

Where  the  men  dig  and  delve. 

— Olive  A.  Wadswvrth 


WISHING 

RING-TING !     I  wish  I  were  a  Primrose, 
A  bright  yellow  Primrose,  blowing  in  the 

spring ! 
The  stooping  boughs  above  me. 
The  wandering  bee  to  love  me. 
The  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across, 
And  the  Elm-tree  for  our  king !  . 

Nay — stay !     I  wish  I  were  an  Elm-tree, 
A  great,  lofty  Elm-tree,  with  green  leaves  gay ! 
The  winds  would  set  them  dancing. 
The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in. 
The  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs. 
And  sweetly  sing. 

Oh — no  !     I  wish  I  were  a  Robin, 

A  Robin  or  a  little  Wren,  everywhere  to  go ; 

Through  forest,  field,  or  garden. 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon. 
Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 

To  ruffle  up  our  wing ! 
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Well— tell !     Where  should  I  fly  to, 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or  dell  ? 

Before  a  day  was  over, 

Home  comes  the  rover. 
For  mother's  kiss — sweeter  this 

Than  any  other  thing.  ' 

— fVilliam  Allingham 

STOP,  STOP,  PRETTY  WATER 

44  OTOP,  stop,  pretty  water ! " 

^  Said  Mary,  one  day. 
To  a  frolicsome  brook 

That  was  running  away. 

'*  You  run  on  so  &st ! 

I  wish  you  would  stay ; 
My  boat  and  my  flowers 

You  will  carry  away. 

"  But  I  will  run  after : 

Mother  says  that  1  may ; 
For  I  would  know  where 

You  are  running  away." 

So  Mary  ran  on ; 

But  I  have  heard  say. 
That  she  never  could  And 

Where  the  brook  ran  away. 

Mrs.  Pollen 
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SEVEN    TIMES   ONE 

THERE'S  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 
There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven : 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over — 
Seven  times  one  are  seven. 


I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter ; 
My  birthday  lessons  are  done ; 
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The  lanjbs  play  a,lways,  they  know  no  better — 
They  are  only  one  times  one. 

Oh,  Moon  !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round  and  low ; 
You  were  bright — ah,  bright !  but  your  light  is 
failing — 

You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  Moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in 
heaven. 

That  God  has  hidden  your  face  ? 
I  hope  you  if  have  you  will  soon  be  forgiven. 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

Oh,  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow ; 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold ! 
Oh,  brave  marshmary  buds,  rich  and  yellow. 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold  ! 

Oh,  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 

Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell ! 
Oh,  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell ! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it — 

I  will  not  steal  it  away  ; 
1  am  old  !  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet — 
1  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

— Jean  Ingelow 
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THE   OWL   AND   THE 
PUSSY-CAT 

THE  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea 
In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat ; 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above. 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
"  Oh,  lovely  Pussy  !  Oh,  Pussy,  my  love ! 
What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are — 

You  are. 
What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are  ! " 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  "  You  elegant  fowl  I 

How  wonderful  sweet  you  sing  ! 
Oh,  let  us  be  married — too  long  we  have  tarried- 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  ring  ? " 
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They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 
To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows. 

And  there  in  a  wood  a  piggy-wig  stood 
With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose — 

His  nose. 
With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"  Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 

Your  ring  ? "     Said  the  piggy,  "  I  will." 
So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 

By  the  turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince. 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon, 
And  hand  in  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  sand 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon — 
The  moon. 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

— Edward  Lear 
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THE  TREE 

THE  Tree's  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  brown; 
^^  Shall  I  take  them  away  ?  "  said  the  Frost,  sweeping 
down. 

"  No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  blossoms  have  grown," 
Prayed   the   Tree,  while    he   trembled  from  rootlet  to 
crown. 

The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung : 
*^  Shall  I  take  them  away  ? "  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 

"  No,  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  berries  have  grown," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow  : 
Said  the  girl,  "  May  I  gather  thy  berries  now  ? " 

'^  Yes,  all  thou  canst  see : 

Take  them  ;  all  are  for  thee," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 

— Bjornsijeme  Bjomson. 
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THE   BLUEBIRD 

1KNOW  the  song  that  the  bluebird  is  singing, 
Out  in  the  apple-tree  where  he  is  swinging. 
Brave  little  fellow  !  the  skies  may  be  dreary — 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 

Hark !  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat ! 
Hark !  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note  ? 
Listen  awhile,  and  you'll  hear  what  he's  saying, 
Up  in  the  apple-tree  swinging  and  swaying: 

^^  Dear  little  blossoms  down  under  the  snow. 
You  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know ; 
Hark  while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer : 
Summer  is  coming !  and  spring-time  is  here ! 

"  Little  white  snow-drop  !  I  pray  you  arise ; 
Bright  yellow  crocus  !  come,  open  your  eyes ; 
Sweet  little  violets,  hid  from  the  cold, 
Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold ; 
Daffodils!  daffodils!  say,  do  you  hear?  — 
Summer  is  coming !  and  spring-time  is  here ! 

— Emily  Huntington  Miller 
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THE  BROWN  THRUSH 

THERE'S  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in 
the  tree — 
"  He's  singing  to  me  !     He's  singing  to  mc  ! " 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy  ? 
"  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy  ! 
Don't  you  hear  ?  don't  you  see  ? 
Hush  !     Look  !     In  my  tree, 
I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be !  " 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  ^*  A  nest  do 

you  see. 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper-tree  ? 
Don't  meddle  !  don't  touch  !  little  girl,  little  boy, 
Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy  ! 

Now  I'm  glad  !  now  I'm  free  ! 

And  I  always  shall  be. 
If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me.'* 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 
To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me ; 
And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy. 
"  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy  ; 

But  long  it  won't  be. 

Don't  you  know  ?  don't  you  see  t 
Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be  ?  " 

— Lucy  Larcom 
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WHO  STOLE  THE  BIRD'S  NEST? 

«  nrO-WHlT  !  to-whit !  to-whcc  ! 

-l    Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  cow  ;  "  Moo-oo  1 

Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do. 

1  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay. 

But  didn't  take  your  nest  away. 

Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "  Moo-oo ! 

Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do." 

"  To-whit !  to-whit !  to-whee ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  1  made  ?  ** 

«  Bob-o'-link  !  Bob-o'-link  ! 
Now,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree,  to-day  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  dog;  "  Bow-wow! 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean,  anyhow  ! 
I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make. 
But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
"  Not  I,'*  said  the  dog,  "  Bow-wow  ! 
I'm  not  so  mean,  anyhow." 
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"To-whit!  to-whit!  to-whccl 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  1  made  ?  '* 

«  Bob-o'-link  1  Bob-o'-link ! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree,  to-day  ?  " 

"  Coo-coo  !  Coo-coo !  Coo-coo  ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too  ! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  yellow-breast  ?  '* 

«  Not  I,"  said  the  sheep ;  "  Oh,  no ! 

I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so. 

I  gave  wool  the  nest  to  line. 

But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 

Baa  !  Baa  ! "  said  the  sheep  ; ''  Oh,  no, 

I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so." 

"  To-whit !  to-whit !  to-whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? " 

"  Bob-o'-link  !  Bob-o'-link ! 
Now,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree,  to-day  ?  " 
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"Coo-coo!  Coo-coo!  Coo-coo! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too ! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  yellow-breast  ?  ** 

"  Caw  !  Caw  !  "  cried  the  crow  ; 
"  I  should  like  to  know 
What  thief  took  away 
A  bird's  nest  to-day  ?  " 

"  Cluck  !  Cluck  !  "  said  the  hen, 

"  Don't  ask  me  again. 

Why,  I  haven't  a  chick 

Would  do  such  a  trick. 

We  all  gave  her  a  feather. 

And  she  wove  them  together. 

I'd  scorn  to  intrude 

On  her  and  her  brood. 

«  Cluck  !  Cluck  !  "  said  the  hen, 

"  Don't  ask  me  again." 

"  Chirr-a-whirr  !  Chirr-a-whlrr  I 
All  the  birds  make  a  sdr  ! 
Let  us  find  out  his  name. 
And  all  cry  '  For  shame ! '  " 

"  1  would  not  rob  a  bird," 
Said  little  Mary  Green ; 

"  1  think  I  never  heard 
Of  anything  so  mean." 
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"  It  IS  very  cruel,  too," 

Said  little  Alice  Neal ; 
"  I  wonder  if  he  knew 

How  sad  the  bird  would  feel  ?  " 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head, 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed ; 
For  be  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  poor  little  yellow-breast ; 
And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame, 
He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

—L.  Maria  Child 


ROBERT   OF   LINCOLN 

MERRILY  swinging  on  brier  and  weed. 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame. 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name : 
Bob-o'-Hnk,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink. 
Snug  and  safe  is  this  nest  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed. 
Wearing  a  bright,  black  wedding-coat ; 

White  are  his  shoulders,  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call,  in  his  merry  note : 
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Bob-o*-link,  bob-o*-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink. 
Look  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine ; 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings. 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings: 
Bob-o'-lirik,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink. 
Brood,  kind  creature,  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  1  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note ; 
Braggart,  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o*-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink. 
Never  was  1  afraid  of  man  ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight : 

There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might: 
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Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink, 
Nice  good  wife  that  never  goes  out^ 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell. 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o*-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink. 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care, 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid. 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink, 
Nobody  knows,  but  my  mate  and  I, 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone; 

Off  he  flies  and  we  sing  as  he  goes : 
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Bob-o'-Hnk,  bob-o*-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink. 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strdn, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

— JVilliam  Cullen  Bryant 
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JACK    FROST 

THE  Frost  looked  forth  on  a  still,  clear  night. 
And  whispered,  ^^  Now,  I  shall  be  out  of  sight ; 
So,  through  the  valley,  and  over  the  height, 

In  silence  Til  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain. 
That  make  such  a  bustle  and  noise  in  vain ; 
But  ril  be  as  busy  as  they  ! " 

So  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its  crest 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls  ;  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  glittering  point  of  many  a  spear 
Which  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 
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He  went  to  the  window  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept : 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  the  morning  light  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things ! — there  were  flowers  and  trees, 
There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  of  bees ; 
There  were  cities,  and  temples,  and  towers  ;  and  these 

All  pictured  in  silvery  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair — 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard  ;  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, 

"  Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
rU  bite  this  basket  of  fi-uit,"  said  he, 
"  This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three  ! 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall  ^tchkki  to  tell  them  I'm  drinking." 

— Hannah  F.  Gould 

LITTLE  DANDELION 

GAY  little  Dandelion 
Lights  up  the  meads. 
Swings  on  her  slender  foot, 
Telleth  her  beads. 

Lists  to  the  robin's  note 
Poured  from  above : 

Wise  little  Dandelion 
Asks  not  for  love. 
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Cold  lie  the  daisy  banks 

Clothed  but  in  green. 
Where,  in  the  days  agone. 

Bright  hues  were  seen. 
Wild  pinks  are  slumbering ; 

Violets  delay  : 
True  little  Dandelion 

Greeteth  the  May. 

Brave  little  Dandelion ! 

Fast  falls  the  snow, 
Bending  the  dafFodil's 

Haughty  head  low. 
Under  that  fleecy  tent. 

Careless  of  cold, 
Blithe  little  Dandelion 

Counteth  her  gold. 

Meek  little  Dandelion 

Groweth  more  fair. 
Till  dies  the  amber  dew 

Out  from  her  hsur. 
High  rides  the  thirsty  sun. 

Fiercely  and  high; 
Faint  little  Dandelion 

Closeth  her  eye. 

Pale  little  Dandelion, 
In  her  white  shroud, 
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Heareth  the  angel-breeze 

Call  from  the  cloud  ! 
Tiny  plumes  fluttering 

Make  no  delay ! 
Little  winged  Dandelion 

Soareth  away. 

— Helen  B.  Bostwick 
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THE    ORIOLES 

FOUR  little  mouths  agape  forever; 
Four  little  throats  which  are  never  full ; 
Four  little  nestlings,  who  dissever 
One  big  worm,  by  a  mighty  pull. 

Up  on  a  limb — the  lazy  fellow ! — 
Perches  the  father,  bold  and  gay. 

Proud  of  his  coat  of  black  and  yellow. 
Always  singing  throughout  the  day. 

Close  at  their  side,  the  watchful  mother. 
Quietly  sober  in  dress  and  song, 

Chooses  her  place,  and  asks  no  other^ 
Flying  and  gleaning  all  day  long. 

Four  little  mouths  in  time  grow  smaller^ 
Four  little  throats  in  time  are  filled  ; 

Four  little  nestlings  quite  appall  her. 

Spreading  their  wings  for  the  sun  to  gild. 
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Lazy  no  longer  sits  the  father — 

His  is  the  care  of  the  singing-school ; 

He  must  teach  them  to  fly,  and  gather 
Splendid  worms  by  the  nearest  pool. 

Singing  away  on  the  shaken  branches, 
Under  the  light  of  the  happy  sun  ; 

Dropping  through  blossoms  like  avalanches — 
Father  Oriole's  work  is  done. 

Four  little  beaks  their  mouths  embolden, 
Four  little  throats  are  round  and  strong ; 

Four  little  nestlings,  fledged  and  golden^ 
Graduate  in  the  world  of  song. 
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THE   FAIRIES  OF  THE   CALDON-LOW 

"  A  ND  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 

^^  And  where  have  you  been  from  me  ? " 
"  I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Lx>w, 
The  midsummer  night  to  see  ! " 

"And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low?" 
"  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down. 

And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow." 
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**  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon  Hill?" 
"  I  heard  the  drops  of  water  made. 

And  1  heard  the  corn-ears  fill." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  all,  my  Mary — 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know  ; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fairies 

Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low." 

"  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother. 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night. 

And  the  harpers  they  were  nine ; 

"  And  merry  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-strings. 
And  their  dancing  feet  so  small ; 

But,  oh  !  the  sound  of  their  talking 
Was  merrier  far  than  all ! " 

"  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Mary, 

That  you  did  hear  them  say  ? " 
"  I'll  tell  you  all,  my  mother. 

But  let  me  have  my  way. 

"  And  some  they  played  with  the  water. 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
*  And  this,'  they  said,  *  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 
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"  *  For  there  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May ; 
And  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  be 

By  the  dawning  of  the  day  ! 

**  *  Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugn, 
When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise ! 

The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh. 
Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes ! ' 

"  And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds. 

That  sounded  over  the  hill. 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth. 

And  blew  so  sharp  and  shrill ! 

"  •  And  there,'  said  they,  *  the  merry  winds  go 

Away  from  every  horn ; 
And  those  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 

From  the  blind  old  widow's  corn : 

"  *  Oh,  the  poor  blind  widow — 

Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long. 

She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's 
gone. 
And  the  corn  stands  stiff  and  strong  1 ' 

"  And  some  they  brought  the  brown  linseed, 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low : 

*And  this,'  said  they,  *by  the  sunrise. 

In  the  weaver's  croft  shall  grow ! 
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"  *  Oh,  the  poor  lame  weaver ! 

How  will  he  laugh  outright 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night ! ' 

"  And  then  upspoke  a  brownie, 
With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin ; 

'  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,'  said  he, 
*  And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

"*  I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth. 

And  I  want  to  spin  another- 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother ! ' 

**  And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh, 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  firee ; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

"  And  all  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray, 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

"  But,  as  I  came  down  from  the  hill-top, 

I  heard,  afar  below. 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was. 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  go ! 
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"  And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field. 

And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  corn 

All  standing  stiff  and  green ! 

**  And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole. 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high  ; 
But  I  saw  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye ! 

"  Now,  this  is  all  that  I  heard,  mother, 

And  all  that  I  did  see ; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother. 

For  Tm  tired  as  I  can  be ! " 

— Mary  Howiii 

THE  JOHNNY-CAKE 

ITTLE  Sarah  she  stood  by  her  grandmother's  bed, 
*'And  what  shall  I  get  for  your  break^t  i "  she  said. 
"  You  shall  get  me  a  johnny-cake :  quickly  go  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it." 

So,  Sarah  she  went  to  the  closet  to  see 
If  yet  any  meal  in  the  barrel  might  be. 
The  barrel  had  long  time  been  empty  as  wind ; 
Not  a  speck  of  the  bright  yellow  meal  could  she  find. 
But  grandmother's  johnny-cake — still  she  must  make  it, 
In. one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it. 
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She  ran  to  the  shop ;  but  the  shopkeeper  said, 
**  I  have  none — you  must  go  to  the  miller,  fair  maid  ; 
For  he  has  a  mill,  and  he'll  put  the  corn  in  it, 
And  grind  you  some  nice  yellow  meal  in  a  minute  $ 
But  run,  or  the  johnny-cake,  how  will  you  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it?" 

Then  Sarah  she  ran  every  step  of  the  way. 
But  the  miller  said :  ^*  No,  I  have  no  meal  to-day ; 
Run,  quick,  to  the  cornfield,  just  over  the  hill. 
And  if  any  be  there,  you  may  fetch  it  to  mill. 
Run,  run,  or  the  johnny-cake,  how  will  you  make  it. 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it  ?  '* 

She  ran  to  the  cornfield — the  corn  had  not  grown. 
Though  the  sun  in  the  blue  sky  all  pleasantly  shone. 
"  Pretty  sun,"  cried  the  maiden,  "  please  make  the  corn 

grow." 
"  Pretty  maid,"  the  sun  answered,  "  I  cannot  do  so." 
^'Then  grandmother's  johnny-cake,  how  shall  I  make  it. 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it?" 

Then  Sarah  looked  round,  and  she  saw  what  was  wanted ; 
The  corn  could  not  grow,  for  no  corn  had  been  planted. 
She  asked  of  the  farmer  to  sow  her  some  grain. 
But  the  farmer  he  laughed  till  his  sides  ached  again. 
**Ho!  ho!  for  the  johnny-cake — how  can  you  make  it. 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it  ? " 

The  farmer  he  laughed,  and  he  laughed  out  aloud — 
^  And  how  can  I  plant  till  the  earth  has  been  plowed  ? 
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Run,  run  to  the  plowman,  and  bring  him  with  speed; 
He'll  plow  up  the  ground,  and  I'll  fill  it  with  seed." 
Away,  then,  ran  Sarah,  still  hoping  to  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it. 

The  plowman  he  plowed,  and  the  grain  it  was  sown, 
And  the  sun  shed  his  rays  till  the  corn  was  all  grown. 
It  was  ground  at  the  mill,  and  again  in  her  bed 
These  words  to  poor  Sarah  the  grandmother  said : 
'*  You  shall  get  me  a  johnny-cake — quickly  go  make  it, 
In  one  minute  mix,  and  in  two  minutes  bake  it." 

THE   FAIRY   FOLK 

UP  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting, 
For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 
And  white  owl's  feather! 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home. 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam ; 
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Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain-lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs. 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 

The  old  king  sits ; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist, 

Columbkill  he  crosses. 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses ; 
Or  going  up  with  music, 

On  cold  starry  nights. 
To  sup  with  the  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

They  stole  little  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long ; 
When  she  came  down  again. 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back. 

Between  the  night  and  morrow ; 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep. 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lakes. 
On  a  bed  of  flag  leaves. 

Watching  till  she  wakes. 
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By  the  craggy  hillside, 

Through  the  mosses  bare, 
They  have  planted  thorn-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 

As  dig  one  up  in  spite  ? 
He  shall  find  the  thornies  set 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting, 

For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather ! 

— fVilUam  AlUngham 
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THE  CLOCKING  HEN 

*^  \  X  HLL  you  take  a  walk  with  me, 
V  V     My  little  wife,  to-day  ? 
There's  barley  in  the  barley-field. 
And  hay-seed  in  the  hay." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  clocking  hen ; 

"  I've  something  else  to  do; 
I'm  busy  sitting  on  my  eggs, 

I  cannot  walk  with  you." 

"  Clock,  clock,  clock,  clock," 

Said  the  clocking  hen ; 
"  My  little  chicks  will  soon  be  hatched, 

I'll  think  about  it  then." 

The  clocking  hen  sat  on  her  nest. 
She  made  it  in  the  hay ; 
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And  warm  and  snug  beneath  her  breast, 
A  dozen  white  eggs  lay. 

Crack,  crack,  went  all  the  eggs. 
Out  dropped  the  chickens  small ! 

"  Clock,"  said  the  clocking  hen, 
"  Now  I  have  you  all." 

'^  Come  along,  my  little  chicks, 

ril  take  a  walk  with  you." 
"  Hollo  !  "  said  the  barn-door  cock, 
•   "  Cock-a-doodle-do  !  " 

— Aunt  Effies  Rhymes 

H 

THE   CHILDREN    IN   THE   WOOD 

NOW  ponder  well,  you  parents  dear. 
These  words  which  I  shall  write ; 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  hear. 
In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 

A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Norfolk  dwelt  of  late. 
Who  did  in  honor  far  surmount 

Most  men  of  his  estate. 

Sore  sick  he  was,  and  like  to  die. 

No  help  his  life  could  save ; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sick  did  lie, 

And  both  possessed  one  grave. 
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No  love  between  these  two  was  lost. 

Each  was  to  other  kind ; 
In  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  died, 

And  left  two  babes  behind : 

The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy, 
Not  passing  three  years  old ; 

The  other  a  girl  more  young  than  he, 
And  framed  in  beauty's  mold. 

The  fether  left  his  little  son. 

As  plainly  did  appear. 
When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come, 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

And  to  his  little  daughter  Jane 
Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold. 

To  be  paid  down  on  marriage-day. 
Which  might  not  be  controlled. 

But  if  the  children  chance  to  die 
Ere  they  to  age  should  come, 

Their  uncle  should  possess  their  wealth  ; 
For  so  the  will  did  run. 

"  Now,  brother,"  said  the  dying  man, 
"  Look  to  my  children  dear ; 

Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl. 
No  friends  else  have  they  here : 

"To  God  and  you  I  recommend 
My  children  dear  this  day  ; 
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But  little  while  be  sure  we  have 
Within  this  world  to  stay. 

**  You  must  be  father  and  mother  both. 

And  uncle,  all  in  one ; 
God  knows  what  will  become  of  them, 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone." 

With  that  bespake  their  mother  dear : 
"  Oh,  brother  kind,**  quoth  she, 

'*  You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 
To  wealth  or  misery. 

"  And  if  you  keep  them  carefully. 

Then  God  will  you  reward  ; 
But  if  you  otherwise  should  deal, 

God  will  your  deeds  regard." 

With  lips  as  cold  as  any  stone. 
They  kissed  their  children  small : 

«  God  bless  you  both,  my  children  dear ! " 
With  that  the  tears  did  fall. 

These  speeches  then  their  brother  s|iake 

To  this  sick  couple  there : 
"  The  keeping  of  your  little  ones. 

Sweet  sister,  do  not  fear ; 

"  God  never  prosper  me  nor  mine^ 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have. 
If  I  do  wrong  your  children  dear 

When  you  are  laid  in  grave," 
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The  parents  being  dead  and  gone, 

The  children  home  he  takes. 
And  brings  them  straight  unto  his  kouse. 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 

He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
But,  for  their  wealth,  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  away. 

He  bargain'd  with  two  ruffians  strong. 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  take  these  children  young 

And  slay  them  in  a  wood. 

He  told  his  wife  an  artful  tale : 

He  would  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  London  town 

With  one  that  was  his  friend. 

Away  then  went  those  pretty  babes. 

Rejoicing  at  that  tide — 
Rejoicing  with  a  merry  mind 

They  should  on  cock-horse  ride. 

They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly. 

As  they  rode  on  the  way. 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be 

And  work  their  lives*  decay : 

So  that  the  pretty  speech  they  had 
Made  murder's  heart  relent ; 
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And  he  tfuU  <o)as  of  mildest  mood 
Did  sUy  the  other  there 
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And  they  that  undertook  the  deed 
Full  sore  did  now  repent. 

Yet  one  of  them,  more  hard  of  heart, 

Did  vow  to  do  his  charge, 
Because  the  wretch  that  hired  him 

Had  paid  him  very  large. 

The  other  won't  agree  thereto. 

So  there  they  fall  to  strife ; 
With  one  another  they  did  fight 

About  the  children's  life : 

And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood 

Did  slay  the  other  there, 
Within  an  unfrequented  wood ; 

The  babes  did  quake  for  fear ! 

He  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

Tears  standing  in  their  eye, 
And  bade  them  straightway  follow  him. 

And  look  they  did  not  cry ; 

And  two  long  miles  he  led  them  on. 

While  they  for  food  complain : 
"  Stay  here,"  quoth  he,  "  I'll  bring  you  bread. 

When  I  come  back  again." 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand. 

Went  wandering  up  and  down ; 
But  nevermore  could  see  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town : 
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Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 
Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed ; 

And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night. 
They  sat  them  down  and  cried, 

Thus  wandered  these  poor  innocents, 
Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 

In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 
As  wanting  due  relief; 

No  burial  this  pretty  pair 

From  any  man  receives, 
Till  Robin  Redbreast  piously 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell ; 
Yea,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  his  house. 

His  conscience  felt  an  hell : 

His  barns  were  fir'd,  his  goods  consum'd, 
His  lands  were  barren  made. 

His  cattle  died  within  the  field, 
And  nothing  with  him  stay'd. 

And  in  a  voyage  to  Portugal 

Two  of  his  sons  did  die ; 
And,  to  conclude,  himself  was  brought 

To  want  and  misery : 

He  pawn'd  and  mortgagid  all  his  land 
Ere  seven  years  came  about, 
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And  now  at  length  this  wicked  act 
Did  by  this  means  come  out. 

The  fellow  that  did  take  in  hand 
These  children  for  to  kill 

Was  for  a  robbery  judg'd  to  die, 
Such  was  God's  blessed  will : 

Who  did  confess  the  very  truth, 
As  here  hath  been  displayed : 

Their  uncle  having  died  in  jail, 
Where  he  for  debt  was  laid. 

You  that  executors  be  made, 

And  overseers  eke. 
Of  children  that  be  fatherless. 

And  infants  mild  and  meek, 

Take  you  example  by  this  thing, 
And  yield  to  each  his  right, 

Lest  God  with  such-like  misery 
Your  wicked  minds  requite. 
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THE  UGLY  DUCKLING 

YT  was  glorious  out  in  the  country.  It  was  summer, 
*  and  the  corn-fields  were  yellow,  and  the  oats  were 
green ;  the  hay  had  been  put  up  in  stacks  in  the  green 
meadows,  and  the  stork  went  about  on  his  long  red  legs, 
and  chattered  Egyptian,  for  this  was  the  language  he  had 
learned  from  his  good  mother.  All  around  the  fields 
and  meadows  were  great  forests,  and  iti  the  midst  of  these 
forests  lay  deep  lakes.  Yes,  it  was  really  glorious  out  in 
the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  sunshine  there  lay  an 
old  farm,  surrounded  by  deep  canals,  and  from  the  wall 
down  to  the  water  grew  great  burdocks,  so  high  that 
little  children  could  stand  upright  under  the  loftiest  of 
them.  It  was  just  as  wild  there  as  in  the  deepest  wood. 
Here  sat  a  Duck  upon  her  nest,  for  she  had  to  hatch  her 
young  ones  ;  but  she  was  almost  tired  out  before  the  little 
ones  came ;  and  then  she  so  seldom  had  visitors.  The 
other  ducks  liked  better  to  swim  about  in  the  canals  than 
to  run  up  to  sit  down  under  a  burdock  and  cackle  with 
her. 

At  last  one  eggshell  after  another  burst  open.  "  Piep ! 
piep !  "  it  cried,  and  in  all  the  eggs  there  were  little  crea- 
tures that  stuck  out  their  heads. 

"  Rap  !  rap  ! "  they  said ;  and  they  all  came  rapping 
out  as  fast  as  they  could,  looking  all  round  them  under 
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the  green  leaves ;  and  the  mother  let  them  look  as  much 
as  they  chose,  for  green  is  good  for  the  eyes. 

"  How  wide  the  world  is  ! "  said  the  young  ones,  for 
they  certainly  had  much  more  room  now  than  when  they 
were  in  the  eggs. 

'*  Do  you  think  this  is  all  the  world  1 "  asked  the 
mother.  '*  That  extends  far  across  the  other  side  of  the 
garden,  quite  into  the  parson's  field,  but  I  have  never 
been  there  yet.  I  hope  you  are  all  together,"  she  con- 
tinued, and  stood  up.  "  No,  I  have  not  all.  The  largest 
egg  still  lies  there.  How  long  is  that  to  last?  I  am 
really  tired  of  it." 

And  she  sat  down  again. 

"  Well,  how  goes  it  ? "  asked  an  old  Duck  who  had 
come  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

"  It  lasts  a  long  time  with  that  one  egg,"  said  the 
Duck  who  sat  there.  "  It  will  not  burst.  Now,  only 
look  at  the  others ;  are  they  not  the  prettiest  ducks  one 
could  possibly  see  ?  They  are  all  like  their  father ;  the 
bad  fellow  never  comes  to  see  me." 

"  Let  me  see  the  egg  which  will  not  burst,"  said  the 
old  visitor.  "  Believe  me,  it  is  a  turkey's  egg.  I  was 
once  cheated  in  that  way,  and  had  much  anxiety  and 
trouble  with  the  young  ones,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the 
water.  I  could  not  get  them  to  venture  in.  I  quacked 
and  clucked,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Let  me  see  the  egg. 
Yes,  that's  a  turkey's  egg!  Let  it  lie  there,  and  you 
teach  the  other  children  to  swim." 

*^  I  think  I  will  sit  on    it  a  little  longer,"  said  the 
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Duck.  ^'  I've  sat  so  long  now  that  I  can  sit  a  few  days 
more." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  the  old  Duck ;  and  she 
went  away. 

At  last  the  great  egg  burst.  "  Piep  !  piepM  "  said  the 
little  one,  and  crept  forth.  It  was  very  large  and  very 
ugly.     The  Duck  looked  at  it. 

"  It's  a  very  large  duckling,"  said  she ;  "  none  of  the 
others  look  like  that ;  can  it  really  be  a  turkey-chick  i 
Now  we  shall  soon  find  it  out.  It  must  go  into  the 
water,  even  if  I  have  to  thrust  it  in  myself." 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  splendidly  bright,  and 
the  sun  shone  on  all  the  green  trees.  The  Mother-Duck 
went  down  to  the  water  with  all  her  little  ones.  Splash ! 
she  jumped  into  the  water.  '*  Quack !  quack !  "  she 
said,  and  then  one  duckling  after  another  plunged  in. 
The  water  closed  over  their  heads,  but  they  came  up  in 
an  instant,  and  swam  capitally ;  their  1^  went  of  them- 
selves, and  there  they  were,  all  in  the  water.  The  ugly 
gray  Duckling  swam  with  them. 

"  No,  it's  not  a  turkey,"  said  she  ;  "  look  how  well  it 
can  use  its  legs,  and  how  upright  it  holds  itself.  It  is 
my  own  child !  On  the  whole,  it's  quite  pretty,  if  one 
looks  at  it  rightly.  Quack  !  quack  !  come  with  me,  and 
I'll  lead  you  out  into  the  great  world,  and  present  you  in 
the  poultry-yard  ;  but  keep  close  to  me,  so  that  no  one 
may  tread  on  you ;  and  take  care  of  the  cats  ! " 

And  so  they  came  into  the  poultry-yard.  There  was 
a  terrible  riot  going  on  in  there,  for  two  families  were 
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quarrelling  about  an  eel's  head,  and  the  cat  got  it  after 
all. 

'^  See,  that's  how  it  goes  in  the  world ! "  said  the 
Mother- Duck  ;  and  she  whetted  her  beak,  for  she,  too> 
wanted  the  eel's  head.  *^  Only  use  your  legs/'  she  said. 
**  See  that  you  bustle  about,  and  bow  your  heads  before 
the  old  Duck  yonder.  She's  the  grandest  of  all  here ; 
she's  of  Spanish  blood — that's  why  she's  so  fat ;  and  do 
you  see,  she  has  a  red  rag  round  her  leg ;  that's  some- 
thing particularly  fine,  and  the  greatest  distinction  a  duck 
can  enjoy  ;  it  signifies  that  one  does  not  want  to  lose  her, 
and  that  she's  to  be  recognized  by  man  and  beast  Shake 
yourselves— don't  turn  in  your  toes ;  a  well-brought-up 
Duck  turns  its  toes  quite  out,  just  like  father  and  mother^ 
so !     Now  bend  your  necks  and  say  *  Rap ! ' " 

And  they  did  so ;  but  the  other  Ducks  round  about 
looked  at  them,  and  said,  quite  boldly : 

'^  Look  there !  now  we're  to  have  these  hanging  on, 
as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  us  already  1  And — fie  ! — 
how  that  Duckling  yonder  looks ;  we  won't  stand  that ! " 
And  one  duck  flew  up  immediately  and  bit  it  in  the 
neck. 

"  Let  it  zlont"  said  the  mother ;  '^  it  does  no  harm 
to  any  one.'* 

"Yes,  but  it's  too  large  and  peculiar,"  said  the 
Duck  who  had  bitten  it;  "and  therefore  it  must  be 
buffeted." 

"  Those  are  pretty  children  that  the  mother  has  there," 
said  the  old  Duck  with  the  rag  round  her  leg.    "  They're 
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all  pretty  but  that  one ;  that  was  a  failure.  I  wish  she 
could  alter  it" 

"  That  cannot  be  done,  my  lady,"  replied  the  Mother- 
Duck.  "  It  is  not  pretty,  but  it  has  a  really  good  d:s- 
position^  and  swims  as  well  as  any  other ;  I  may  even  say 
it  swims  better.  I  think  it  will  grow  up  pretty,  and  be- 
come smaller  in  time ;  it  has  lain  too  long  in  the  egg,  and 
therefore  is  not  properly  shaped."  And  then  she  pinched 
it  in  the  neck,  and  smoothed  its  feathers.  '^  Moreover, 
it  is  a  drakef,"  she  said,  "  and  therefore  it  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence.  I  think  he  will  be  very  strong ;  he 
makes  his  way  already." 

"  The  other  ducklings  are  graceful  enough,"  said  the 
old  Duck.  '*  Make  yourself  at  home ;  and  if  you  find  an 
eel's  head,  you  may  bring  it  me." 

And  now  they  were  at  home.  But  the  poor  Duck- 
ling which  had  crept  last  out  of  the  egg,  and  looked  so 
ugly,  was  bitten  and  pushed  and  jeered,  as  much  by  the 
ducks  as  by  the  chickens. 

"  It  is  too  big  ! "  they  all  said.  And  the  turkey-cock, 
who  had  been  born  with  spurs,  and  therefore  thought 
himself  an  emperor,  blew  himself  up  like  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  and  bore  straight  down  upon  it ;  then  he  gobbled, 
and  grew  quite  red  in  the  face.  The  poor  Duckling  did 
not  know  where  it  should  stand  or  walk ;  it  was  quite 
melancholy,  because  it  looked  ugly  and  was  scoffed  at  by 
the  whole  yard. 

So  it  went  on  the  first  day ;  and  afterward  it  became 
worse  and  worse.     The  poor  Duckling  was  hunted  about 
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by  every  one ;  even  its  brothers  and  sisters  were  quite 
angry  with  it,  and  said,  ^^  If  the  cat  would  only  catch  you, 
you  ugly  creature !  "  And  the  mother  said, "  If  you  were 
only  far  away  !  "  And  the  ducks  bit  it,  and  the  chickens 
beat  it,  and  the  girl  who  had  to  feed  the  poultry  kicked 
at  it  with  her  foot. 

Then  it  ran  and  flew  over  the  fence,  and  the  little 
birds  in  the  bushes  flew  up  in  fear. 

^'  That  is  because  I  am  so  ugly  !  "  thought  the  Duck- 
ling ;  and  it  shut  its  eyes,  but  flew  no  further ;  thus  it  came 
out  into  the  great  moor,  where  the  Wild  Ducks  lived. 
Here  it  lay  the  whole  night  long ;  and  it  was  weary  and 
downcast. 

Toward  morning  the  Wild  Ducks  flew  up,  and  looked 
at  their  new  companion. 

"  What  sort  of  a  one  are  you  ? "  they  asked ;  and  the 
Duckling  turned  in  every  direction,  and  bowed  as  well  as 
it  could.  "  You  are  remarkably  ugly  ! "  said  the  Wild 
Ducks.  ^*  But  that  is  very  indiflferent  to  us,  so  long  as 
you  do  not  marry  into  our  family." 

Poor  thing !  It  certainly  did  not  think  of  marrying, 
and  only  hoped  to  obtain  leave  to  lie  among  the  reeds 
and  drink  some  of  the  swamp-water. 

Thus  it  lay  two  whole  days ;  then  came  thither  two 
Wild  Geese,  or,  properly  speaking,  two  wild  ganders.  It 
was  not  long  since  each  had  crept  out  of  an  egg,  and 
that's  why  they  were  so  saucy. 

"  Listen,  comrade,"  said  one  of  them.  "  You're  so 
ugly  that  I  like  you.    Will  you  go  with  us,  and  become 
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a  bird  of  passage  ?  Near  here,  in  another  moor,  there 
are  a  few  sweet  lovely  wild  geese,  all  unmarried,  and  all 
able  to  say  '  Rap ! '  YouVe  a  chance  of  making  youi 
fortune,  ugly  as  you  are  !  " 

**  PiiFi  pafF!''  resounded  through  the  air;  and  thf 
two  ganders  fell  down  dead  in  the  swamp,  and  the  prater 
became  blood-red.  '*  PifF!  pafF!  "  it  sounded  again,  ani 
whole  flocks  of  wild  geese  rose  up  from  the  reeds.  And 
then  there  was  another  report.  A  great  hunt  was  goiig 
on.  The  hunters  were  lying  in  wait  all  round  the  moor, 
and  some  were  even  sitting  up  in  the  branches  of  tiie 
trees,  which  spread  far  over  the  r^tds.  The  blue  smoke 
rose  up  like  clouds  among  the  dark  trees,  and  was 
wafted  hr  away  across  the  water ;  and  the  hunting  dogs 
came — splash,  splash ! — into  the  swamp,  and  the  rushes 
and  the  reeds  bent  down  on  every  side.  That  was  a 
fright  for  the  poor  Duckling  !  It  turned  its  head,  and 
put  it  under  its  wing ;  but  at  that  moment  a  frightful 
great  dog  stood  close  by  the  Duckling.  His  tongue 
hung  far  out  of  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  gleamed  horrible 
and  ugly ;  he  thrust  out  his  nose  close  against  the 
Duckling,  showed  his  sharp  teeth,  and — splash,  splash  ! — 
on  he  went  without  seizing  it. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  be  thanked  ! "  sighed  the  Duckling. 
**  I  am  so  ugly  that  even  the  dog  does  not  like  to  bite 
mcl" 

And  so  it  lay  quite  quiet,  while  the  shots  rattled 
through  the  reeds  and  gun  after  gun  was  fired.  At  last, 
late  in   the  day,  silence  was   restored,    but   the   poor 
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Dackling  did  not  dare  to  rise  up ;  it  waited  several  hours 
bex)re  it  looked  round,  and  then  hastened  away  out  of 
the  moor  as  fast  as  it  could.  It  ran  'on  over  field  and 
meidow ;  there  was  such  a  storm  raging  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  from  one  place  to  another. 

Toward  evening  the  Duck  came  to  a  little  miserable 
peasant's  hut.  This  hut  was  so  dilapidated  that  it  did 
not  know  on  which  side  it  should  fall ;  and  that's  why 
it  remained  standing.  The  storm  whistled  round  the 
Duclcling  in  such  a  way  that  the  poor  creature  was 
obliged  to  sit  down,  to  stand  against  it ;  and  the  tempest 
grew  worse  and  worse.  Then  the  Duckling  noticed  that 
one  of  the  hinges  of  the  door  had  given  way,  and  the 
door  hung  so  slanting  that  the  Duckling  could  slip 
through  the  crack  into  the  room;   and  it  did  so. 

Here  lived  a  woman,  with  her  Tom  Cat  and  her 
Hen.  And  the  Tom  Cat,  whom  she  called  Sonnie, 
could  arch  his  back  and  purr — he  could  even  give  out 
sparks ;  but  for  that  one  had  to  stroke  his  fur  the  wrong 
way.  The  Hen  had  quite  little  short  legs,  and  therefore 
she  was  called  Chickabiddy-shortshanks ;  she  laid  good 
eggs,  and  the  woman  loved  her  as  her  own  child. 

In  (he  morning  the  strange  Duckling  was  at  once 
noticed,  and  the  Tom  Cat  began  to  purr,  and  the  Hen 
to  cluck. 

**  What's  this  ? "  said  the  woman,  and  looked  all 
round;  but  she  could  not  see  well,  and  therefore  she 
thought  the  Duckling  was  a  fat  duck  that  had  strayed. 
^'  This  is  a  rare  prize,"  she  said.     ^'  Now  I  shall  have 
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duck's  eggs.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  drake.  We  must  ry 
that." 

And  so  the  Duckling  was  admitted  on  trial  for  three 
weeks ;  but  no  eggs  came.  And  the  Tom  Cat  nras 
master  of  the  house,  and  the  Hen  was  the  lady,  and  iiey 
always  said,  "  We  and  the  world ! "  for  they  thoight 
they  were  half  the  world,  and  by  far  the  better  half.  The 
Duckling  thought  one  might  have  a  different  opiiion, 
but  the  Hen  would  not  allow  it. 

"  Can  you  lay  eggs  ?  "  she  asked. 

«  No." 

"Then  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  hold  your 
tongue.*' 

And  the  Tom  Cat  said,  "  Can  you  curve  your  back, 
and  purr,  and  give  out  sparks  ? " 

«  No." 

"  Then  you  cannot  have  any  opinion  of  your  own 
when  sensible  people  are  speaking." 

And  the  Duckling  sat  in  a  corner  and  was  melan- 
choly ;  then  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine  streamed  in ; 
and  it  was  seized  with  such  a  strange  longing  to  swim  on 
the  water  that  it  could  not  help  telling  the  Hen  of  it. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  cried  the  Hen.  "  You 
have  nothing  to  do,  that's  why  you  have  these  fancies. 
Purr  or  lay  eggs,  and  they  will  pass  over." 

"  But  it  is  so  charming  to  swim  on  the  water !  "  said 
the  Duckling ;  "  so  refreshing  to  let  it  close  above  one's 
head,  and  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom." 

**  Yes,  that  must  be  a  mighty  pleasure,  truly,"  quoth 
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the  Hen.  "  I  fancy  you  must  have  gone  crazy.  Ask  the 
Cat  about  it — he's  the  cleverest  animal  I  know — ^ask  him 
if  he  likes  to  swim  on  the  water,  or  to  dive  down  :  I 
won't  speak  about  myself.  Ask  our  mistress,  the  old 
woman  ;  no  one  in  the  world  is  cleverer  than  she.  Do 
you  think  she  has  any  desire  to  swim,  and  to  let  the 
water  close  above  her  head  ?  " 

"  You  don't  understand  me,"  said  the  Duckling. 

"  We  don't  understand  you  ?  Then  pray  who  is  to 
understand  you  ?  You  surely  don't  pretend  to  be  clev- 
erer than  the  Tom  Cat  and  the  old  woman — I  won't  say 
anything  of  myself.  Don't  be  conceited,  child,  and  be 
grateful  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  received.  Did 
you  not  get  into  a  warm  room,  and  have  you  not  fallen 
into  company  from  which  you  may  learn  something? 
But  you  are  a  chatterer,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  asso- 
ciate with  you.  You  may  believe  me,  I  speak  for  your 
good.  I  tell  you  disagreeable  things,  and  by  that  one 
may  always  know  one's  true  friends.  Only  take  care 
that  you  learn  to  lay  eggs,  or  to  purr  and  give  out 
sparks !  " 

"  I  think  I  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world,"  said  the 
Duckling. 

"  Yes,  do  go,"  replied  the  Hen. 

And  the  Duckling  went  away.  It  swam  on  the 
water,  and  dived,  but  it  was  slighted  by  every  creature 
because  of  its  ugliness. 

Now  came  the  autumn.  The  leaves  in  the  forest 
turned  yellow  and  brown  ;  the  wind  caught  them  so  that 
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they  danced  about,  and  up  in  the  air  it  was  very  cold. 
The  clouds  hung  low,  heavy  with  hail  and  snow-flakes, 
and  on  the  fence  stood  the  raven,  crying,  ^'  Croak ! 
croak  1"  for  mere  cold ;  yes,  it  was  enough  to  make  one 
feel  cold  to  think  of  this.  The  poor  little  Duckling 
certainly  had  not  a  good  time.  One  evening — ^the  sun 
was  just  setting  in  his  beauty-^there  came  a  whole 
flock  of  great  handsome  birds  out  of  the  bushes ;  thef 
were  dazzling)  y  white,  with  long  flexible  necks ;  they  were 
swans.  They  uttered  a  very  peculiar  cry,  spread  forth 
their  glorious  great  wings,  and  flew  away  from  that  cold 
region  to  warmei;  lands,  to  fair  open  lakes.  They 
mounted  so  high,  so  high !  and  the  ugly  little  Duckling 
felt  quite  strangely  as  it  watched  them.  It  turned  round 
and  round  in  the  water  like  a  wheel,  stretched  out  its  neck 
toward  them,  and  uttered  such  a  strange  loud  cry  as  fright- 
ened itself.  Oh !  it  could  not  forget  those  beautiful, 
happy  birds ;  and  so  soon  as  it  could  see  them  no  longer, 
it  dived  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  when  it  came  up 
again,  it  was  quite  beside  itself.  It  knew  not  the  name 
of  those  birds,  and  knew  not  whither  they  were  flying ; 
but  it  loved  them  more  than  it  had  ever  loved  any  one. 
It  was  not  at  all  envious  of  them.  How  could  it  think 
of  wishing  to  possess  such  loveliness  as  they  had?  It 
would  have  been  glad  if  only  the  ducks  would  have 
endured  its  company — the  poor  ugly  creature! 

And  the  winter  grew  cold,  very  cold !  The  Duck- 
ling was  forced  to  swim  about  in  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  surface  from  freezing  entirely ;  but  every  night  the 
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hole  in  which  it  swam  about  became  smaller  and  smaller. 
It  froze  so  hard  that  the  icy  covering  crackled  again  ; 
and  the  Duckling  was  obliged  to  use  its  legs  continually 
to  prevent  the  hole  from  freezing  up.  At  last  it  became 
exhausted,  and  lay  quite  still,  and  thus  froze  fast  into 
the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  peasant  came  by,  and  when 
he  saw  what  had  happened,  he  took  his  wooden  shoe, 
broke  the  ice-crust  to  pieces,  and  carried  the  Duckling 
home  to  his  wife.  Then  it  came  to  itself  again.  The 
children  wanted  to  play  with  it;  but  the  Duckling 
thought  they  would  do  it  an  injury,  and  in  its  terror 
fluttered  up  into  the  milk-pan,  so  that  the  milk  spurted 
down  into  the  room.  The  woman  clasped  her  hands,  at 
which  the  Duckling  flew  down  into  the  butter-tub,  and 
then  into  the  meal-barrel  and  out  ^ain.  How  it  looked 
then !  The  woman  screamed,  and  struck  at  it  with  the 
fire-tongs ;  the  children  tumbled  over  one  another,  in 
their  efforts  to  catch  the  Duckling ;  and  they  laughed 
and  screamed  finely  !  Happily  the  door  stood  open,  and 
the  poor  creature  was  able  to  slip  out  between  the  shrubs 
into  the  newly  fallen  snow ;  and  there  it  lay  quite  ex- 
hausted. 

But  it  would  be  too  melancholy  if  I  were  to  tell  all  the 
misery  and  care  which  the  Duckling  had  to  endure  in 
the  hard  winter.  It  lay  out  on  the  moor  among  the 
reeds,  when  the  sun  began  to  shine  again  and  the  larks 
to  sing ;  it  was  a  beautiful  spring. 

Then  all  at  once  the  Duckling  could  flap  its  wings ; 
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they  beat  the  air  more  strongly  than  before,  and  bore  it 
strongly  away ;  and  before  it  well  knew  how  all  this  had 
happened,  it  found  itself  in  a  great  garden,  where  the 
elder-trees  smelled  sweet,  and  bent  their  long  green 
branches  down  to  the  canal  that  wound  through  the 
region.  Oh,  here  it  was  so  beautiful,  such  a  gladness  of 
spring !  and  from  the  thicket  came  three  glorious  white 
swans ;  they  rustled  their  wings,  and  swam  lightly  on  the 
water. 

The  Duckling  knew  the  splendid  creatures,  and 
felt  oppressed  by  a  peculiar  sadness. 

"  I  will  fly  away  to  them,  to  the  royal  birds  !  and 
they  will  kill  me,  because  I,  that  am  so  ugly,  dare  to 
approach  them.  But  it  is  of  no  consequence !  Better 
to  be  killed  by  them  than  to  be  pursued  by  ducks,  and 
beaten  by  fowls,  and  pushed  about  by  the  girl  who  takes 
care  of  the  poultry-yard,  and  to  suffer  hunger  in  winter ! " 
And  it  flew  out  into  the  water,  and  swam  toward  the 
beautiful  swans :  these  looked  at  it,  and  came  sailing 
down  upon  it  with  outspread  wings.  "  Kill  me  ! "  said 
the  poor  creature,  and  bent  its  head  down  upon  the  water, 
expecting  nothing  but  death.  But  what  was  this  that  it 
saw  in  the  clear  water?  It  beheld  its  own  image;  and, 
lo !  it  was  no  longer  a  clumsy  dark-gray  bird,  ugly  and 
hateful  to  look  at,  but — a  swan. 

It  matters  nothing  if  one  was  born  in  a  duck-yard,  if 
one  has  only  lain  in  a  swan's  egg. 

It  felt  quite  glad  at  all  the  need  and  misfortune  it 
had  suflFered,  now  it  realized  its  happiness   in  all  the 
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splendor  that  surrounded  it.     And  the  great  swans  swam 
round  it,  and  stroked  it  with  their  beaks. 

Into  the  garden  came  little  children,  who  threw  bread 
and  corn  into  the  water ;  the  youngest  cried,  "  There  is 
a  new  one ! "  and  the  other  children  shouted  joyously, 
"  Yes,  a  new  one  has  arrived  !  '*     And  they  clapped  their 


Ihe  youngest  cried,  "  There  is  a  new  one!  " 


hands  and  danced  about,  and  ran  to  their  father  and 
mother ;  and  bread  and  cake  were  thrown  into  the  water ; 
and  they  all  said,  "  The  new  one  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all !  so  young  and  handsome  !  "  and  the  old  swans  bowed 
their  heads  before  him. 

Then  he  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  hid  his  head  under 
his  wing,  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  he  was  so 
happy,  and  yet  not  at  all  proud.     He  thought  how  he  had 
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been  persecuted  and  despised ;  and  now  he  heard  thenti 
saying  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  birds. 
Even  the  elder-tree  bent  its  branches  straight  down  into 
the  water  before  him,  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  mild. 
Then  his  wings  rustled,  he  lifted  his  slender  neck,  and 
cried  rejoicingly  from  the  depths  of  his  heart ; 

"  1  never  dreamed  of  so  much  happiness  when  I  was 
still  the  Ugly  Duckling ! " 
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/^UT  in  the  forest  stood  a  pretty  little  Fir  Tree.  It 
^^  had  a  good  place  ;  it  could  have  sunlight,  air 
there  was  in  plenty,  and  all  around  grew  many  larger 
comrades — pines  as  well  as  firs.  But  the  little  Fir  Tree 
wished  ardently  to  become  greater.  It  did  not  care  for 
the  warm  sun  and  the  fresh  air ;  it  took  no  notice  of  the 
peasant  children,  who  went  about  talking  together,  when 
they  had  come  out  to  look  for  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries. Often  they  came  with  a  whole  potful,  or  had 
strung  berries  on  a  straw ;  then  they  would  sit  down  by 
the  little  Fir  Tree,  and  say  "  How  pretty  and  small  that 
one  is ! "  and  the  Fir  Tree  did  not  like  to  hear  that  at  all. 

Next  year  he  had  grown  a  great  joint,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  longer  still,  for  in  fir  trees  one  can 
always  tell  by  the  number  of  rings  they  have  how  many 
years  they  have  been  growing. 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  only  as  great  a  tree  as  the  other  ! " 
sighed  the  little  Fir,  "  then  I  would  spread  my  branches  far 
around,  and  look  out  from  my  crown  into  the  wide  world. 
The  birds  would  then  build  nests  in  my  boughs,  and 
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when  the  wind  blew  1  could  nod  just  as  grandly  as  the 
others  yonder." 

It  took  no  pleasure  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  birds,  and 
in  the  red  clouds  that  went  sailing  over  him  morning  and 
evening. 

When  it  was  winter,  and  the  snow  lay  all  around, 
white  and  sparkling,  a  hare  would  often  come  jumping 
along  and  spring  right  over  the  little  Fir  Tree.  .  Oh ! 
this  made  him  so  angry.  But  two  winters  went  by,  and 
when  the  third  came  the  little  Tree  had  grown  so  tall 
that  the  hare  was  obliged  to  run  round  it. 

"  Oh !  to  grow,  to  grow,  and  become  old ;  that's  the 
only  fine  thing  in  the  world,"  thought  the  Tree. 

In  the  autumn,  wood-cutters  always  came  and  felled  a 
few  of  the  largest  trees ;  that  was  done  this  year  too, 
and  the  little  Fir  Tree,  that  was  now  quite  well  grown, 
shuddered  with  fear,  for  the  great  stately  trees  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash,  and  their  branches  were  cut  ofF,  so 
that  the  trees  looked  quite  naked,  long,  and  slender — 
they  could  hardly  be  recognized.  But  then  they  were 
laid  upon  wagons,  and  horses  dragged  them  away  out  of 
the  wood.  Where  were  they  going?  What  destiny 
awaited  them  ? 

In  the  spring,  when  the  Swallows  and  the  Stork  came, 
the  Tree  asked  them  :  "  Do  you  know  where  they  were 
taken  ?     Did  you  not  meet  them  ?  '* 

The  Swallows  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  the  Stork 
looked  thoughtful,  nodded  his  head,  and  said : 

^'  Yes^  I  think  so.     I  met  many  new  ships  when  I 
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flew  out  of  Egypt ;  on  the  ships  were  stately  masts ;  I 
fancy  these  were  the  trees.  They  smelled  like  fir.  I 
can  assure  you  they're  stately — very  stately." 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  only  big  enough  to  go  over  the 
sea  !  What  kind  of  thing  is  this  sea,  and  how  does  it 
look?" 

'*  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  all  that/'  said  the 
Stork,  and  he  went  away. 

"  Rejoice  in  thy  youth,"  said  the  Sunbeams;  "re- 
joice in  thy  fresh  growth,  and  in  the  young  life  that  is 
within  thee." 

And  the  wind  kissed  the  Tree,  and  the  dew  wept 
tears  upon  it;  but  the  Fir  Tree  did  not  understand 
that. 

When  Christmas-time  approached,  quite  young  trees 
were  felled,  sometimes  trees  which  were  neither  so  old  nor 
so  large  as  this  Fir  Tree,  that  never  rested,  but  always 
wanted  to  go  away.  These  young  trees,  which  were 
always  the  most  beautiful,  kept  all  their  branches  ;  they 
were  put  upon  wagons,  and  horses  dragged  them  away 
out  of  the  wood. 

"Where  are  they  all  going?"  asked  the  Fir  Tree. 
"  They  are  not  greater  than  I — indeed,  one  of  them  was 
much  smaller.  Why  do  they  keep  all  their  branches  ? 
Whither  are  they  taken  ? " 

"We  know  that!  We  know  that!"  chirped  the 
Sparrows.  "Yonder  in  the  town  we  looked  in  at  the 
windows.  We  know  where  they  go.  Oh !  they  are 
dressed  up    in  the  greatest   pomp   and   splendor   that 
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can  be  imagined.  We  have  looked  in  at  the  windows, 
and  have  perceived  that  they  are  planted  in  the  middle 
of  a  warm  room,  and  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
things — gilt  apples,  honey-cakes,  playthings,  and  many 
hundred  of  candles.'* 

"  And  then  ?  *'  asked  the  Fir  Tree,  and  trembled 
through  all  its  branches.  "  And  then  ?  What  happens 
then  ? " 

"  Why,  we  have  not  seen  anything  more.  But  it  was 
incomparable." 

"  Perhaps  1  may  be  destined  to  tread  this  glorious 
path  one  day  !"  cried  the  Fir  Tree,  rejoicingly.  "That 
is  even  better  than  travelling  across  the  sea.  How 
painfully  I  long  for  it !  If  it  were  only  Christmas  now! 
Now  1  am  great  and  grown  up,  like  the  rest  who  were 
led  away  last  year.  Oh,  if  I  were  only  on  the  carriage ! 
If  I  were  only  in  the  warm  room,  among  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor !  And  then  ?  Yes,  then  something  even 
better  will  come,  something  far  more  charming,  or  else 
why  should  they  adorn  me  so?  There  must  be  some- 
thing grander,  something  greater  still  to  come  ;  but  what? 
Oh!  Tm  suffering,  I'm  longing  !  I  don't  know  myself 
what  is  the  matter  with  me !  " 

"  Rejoice  in  us,"  said  Air  and  Sunshine.  "  Rejoice 
in  thy  fresh  youth  here  in  the  woodland.** 

But  the  Fir  Tree  did  not  rejoice  at  all,  but  it  grew 
and  grew ;  winter  and  summer  it  stood  there,  green,  dark 
green.  The  people  who  saw  it  said, "  That's  a  handsome 
tree !  '*  and  at  Christmas-time  it  was  felled  before  any  one 
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of  the  others.  The  axe  cut  deep  into  its  marrow,  and  the 
tree  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  sigh ;  it  felt  a  pain,  a  sensa- 
tion of  faintness,  and  could  not  think  at  all  of  happiness, 
for  it  was  sad  at  parting  from  its  home,  from  the  place 
where  it  had  grown  up ;  it  knew  that  it  should  never 
again  see  the  dear  old  companions,  the  little  bushes  and 
flowers  all  around — perhaps  not  even  the  birds.  The 
parting  was  not  at  all  agreeable. 

The  Tree  only  came  to  itself  when  it  was  unloaded 
in  a  yard,  with  other  trees,  and  heard  a  man  say : 
"  This  one  is  famous ;  we  only  want  this  one !  " 
Now  two  servants  came  in  gay  liveries,  and  carried 
the  Fir  Tree  into  a  large,  beautiful  saloon.  All  around 
the  walls  hung  pictures,  and  by  the  great  stove  stood 
large  Chinese  vases  with  lions  on  the  covers ;  there  were 
rocking-chairs,  silken  sofas,  great  tables  covered  with 
picture-books,  and  toys  worth  a  hundred  times  a  hundred 
dollars — at  least,  the  children  said  so.  And  the  Fir  Tree 
was  put  into  a  great  tub  filled  with  sand ;  but  no  one 
could  see  that  it  was  a  tub,  for  it  was  hung  round  with 
green  cloth,  and  stood  on  a  large,  many-colored  carpet. 
Oh,  how  the  Tree  trembled !  What  was  to  happen 
now  ?  The  servants,  and  the  young  ladies  also,  decked 
it  out.  On  one  branch  they  hung  little  nets,  cut  out  of 
colored  paper ;  every  net  was  filled  with  sweetmeats ; 
golden  apples  and  walnuts  hung  down  as  if  they  grew 
there,  and  more  than  a  hundred  little  candles,  red,  white, 
and  blue,  were  fastened  to  the  different  boughs.  Dolls 
that  looked  exactly  like  real  people — the  tree  had  never 
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seen  such  before — swung  among  the  foliage^  and  high  on 
the  summit  of  the  Tree  was  fixed  a  tinsel  star.  It  was 
splendid,  particularly  splendid. 

**  This  evening,"  said  all — "this  evening  it  will  shine." 

"  Oh,"  thought  the  Tree,  "  that  it  were  evening  al- 
ready 1  Oh,  that  the  lights  may  be  soon  lit  up !  When 
may  that  be  done  ?  I  wonder  if  trees  will  come  out  of 
the  forest  to  look  at  me  ?  Will  the  sparrows  fly  against 
the  panes  ?  Shall  I  grow  fast  here,  and  stand  adorned 
in  summer  and  winter?  " 

Yes,  he  did  not  guess  badly.  But  he  had  a  complete 
backache  from  mere  longing,  and  the  backache  is  just  as 
bad  for  a  Tree  as  the  headache  for  a  person. 

At  last  the  candles  were  lighted.  What  a  brilliance, 
what  splendor  !  The  Tree  trembled  so  in  all  its  branches 
that  one  of  the  candles  set  fire  to  a  green  twig,  and  it  was 
scorched. 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  !  "  cried  the  young  ladies ;  and 
they  hastily  put  the  fire  out. 

Now  the  Tree  might  not  even  tremble.  Oh,  that 
was  terrible !  It  was  so  afraid  of  setting  fire  to  some  of 
its  ornaments,  and  it  was  quite  bewildered  with  all  the 
brilliance.  And  now  the  folding-doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  number  of  children  rushed  in  as  if  they 
would  have  overturned  the  whole  Tree ;  the  older  people 
followed  more  deliberately.  The  little  ones  stood  quite 
silent,  but  only  for  a  minute ;  then  they  shouted  till  the 
room  rang:  they  danced  gleefully  round  the  Tree,  and 
one  present  after  another  was  plucked  from  it. 
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"  What  are  they  about  ? "  thought  the  Tree.  "  What's 
going  to  be  done?  '* 

And  the  candles  burned*  down  to  the  twigs,  and  as 
they  burned  down  they  were  extinguished,  and  then  the 
children  received  permission  to  plunder  the  Tree.  Oh  ! 
they  rushed  in  upon  it,  so  that  every  branch  cracked 
again :  if  it  had  not  been  fastened  by  the  top  and  by  the 
golden  star  to  the  ceiling,  it  would  have  fallen  down. 

The  children  danced  about  with  their  pretty  toys. 
No  one  looked  at  the  Tree  except  one  old  man,  who 
came  up  and  peeped  among  the  branches,  but  only  to  see 
if  a  fig  or  an  apple  had  not  been  forgotten. 

"  A  story  !  A  story  ! "  shouted  the  children  ;  and  they 
drew  a  little  fat  man  toward  the  Tree ;  and  he  sat  down 
just  beneath  it — "for  then  we  shall  be  in  the  green- 
wood," said  he,  "  and  the  Tree  may  have  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  my  tale.  But  I  can  only  tell  one.  Will 
you  hear  the  story  of  Ivede-Avede,  or  of  Klumpey- 
Dumpey,  who  fell  downstairs,  and  still  was  raised  up  to 
honor  and  married  the  princess  ? " 

"  Ivede-Avede  !  "  cried  some,  "  Klumpey-Dumpey  1 " 
cried  others,  and  there  was  a  great  crying  and  shouting. 
Only  the  Fir  Tree  was  quite  silent,  and  thought,  "  Shall 
I  not  be  in  it?  Shall  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  it?" 
But  he  had  been  in  the  evening's  amusement,  and  had 
done  what  was  required  of  him. 

And  the  fat  man  told  about  Klumpey-Dumpey,  who 
fell  downstairs,  and  yet  was  raised  to  honor  and  married 
the  princess.     And  the  children  clapped  their  hands  and 
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cried,  "  Tell  another !  tell  another ! "  for  they  wanted  to 
hear  about  Ivede-Avede;  but  they  only  got  the  story  of 
Klumpey-Dumpey.  The  Fir  Tree  stood  quite  silent 
and  thoughtful ;  never  had  the  birds  in  the  wood  told 
such  a  story  as  that.  Klumpey-Dumpey  fell  downstairs, 
and  yet  came  to  honor  and  married  the  princess ! 

"  Yes,  so  it  happens  in  the  world ! "  thought  the  Fir 
Tree,  and  believed  it  must  be  true,  because  that  was  such 
a  nice  man  who  told  it.  "  Well,  who  can  know  ?  Per- 
haps I  shall  hll  downstairs,  too,  and  marry  a  princess  1 " 
And  it  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  being  adorned 
again,  the  next  evening,  with  candles  and  toys,  gold  and 
fruit.  "  To-morrow  I  shall  not  tremble,"  it  thought 
"  I  will  rejoice  in  all  my  splendor.  To-morrow  I  shall 
hear  the  story  of  Klumpey-Dumpey  again,  and  perhaps 
that  of  Ivede-Avede,  too." 

And  the  Tree  stood  all  night  quiet  and  thoughtful. 

In  the  morning  the  servants  and  the  chambermaid 
came  in. 

"  Now  my  splendor  will  begin  afresh,"  thought  the 
Tree.  But  they  dragged  him  out  of  the  room,  and  up- 
stairs to  the  garret,  and  here 'they  put  him  in  a  dark 
corner  where  no  daylight  shone. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  thought  the  Tree. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  here  ?     What  is  to  happen  ?  " 

And  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  thought,  and 
thought.  And  he  had  time  enough,  for  days  and  nights 
went  by,  and  nobody  came  up ;  and  when  at  length  some 
one  came,  it  was  only  to  put  some  great   boxes  in  a 
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corner.  Now  the  Tree  stood  quite  hidden  away,  and  the 
supposition  is  that  it  was  quite  forgotten. 

"  Now  it*s  winter  outside/*  thought  the  Tree.  "  The 
earth  is  hard  and  covered  with  snow,  and  people  cannot 
plant  me ;  therefore,  I  suppose  Vm  to  be  sheltered  here 
until  spring  comes.  How  considerate  that  is !  How 
good  people  are  !  If  it  were  only  not  so  dark  here,  and 
so  terribly  solitary  ! — not  even  a  little  hare !  That  was 
pretty  out  th6re  in  the  wood,  when  the  snow  lay  thick 
and  the  hare  sprang  past;  yes,  even  when  he  jumped 
over  me  ;  but  then  I  did  not  like  it.  It  is  terribly  lonely 
up  here ! " 

"  Piep !  piep ! "  said  a  little  Mouse,  and  crept  for- 
ward, and  then  came  another  little  one. 

They  smelled  at  the  Fir  Tree,  and  then  slipped 
among  the  branches. 

"  it*s  horribly  cold,"  said  the  two  little  Mice,  "  or 
else  it  would  be  comfortable  here.  Don't  you  think  so, 
you  old  Fir  Tree  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  old  at  all,"  said  the  Fir  Tree.  "  There  are 
many  much  older  than  i.*' 

**  Where  do  you  come  from  ? "  asked  the  Mice. 
"  And  what  do  you  know  ? "  They  were  dreadfully 
inquisitive.  ^*  Tell  us  about  the  most  beautiful  spot  on 
earth.  Have  you  been  there  ?  Have  you  been  in  the 
store-room,  where  cheeses  lie  on  the  shelves,  and  hams 
hang  from  the  ceiling,  where  one  dances  on  tallow  candies, 
and  goes  in  thin  and  comes  out  fat  ? " 

"I  don't   know  that,"  replied    the    Tree;  "but   I 
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know  the  wood,  where  the  sun  shines  and  the  birds 
sing." 

And  then  it  told  all  about  its  youth. 

And  the  little  Mice  had  never  heard  anything  of  the 
kind ;  and  they  listened  and  said  : 

"  What  a  number  of  things  you  have  seen  !  How 
happy  you  must  have  been  ! " 

"  I  ? "  replied  the  Fir  Tree  ;  and  it  thought  about 
what  it  had  told.  "  Yes,  those  were  really  quite  happy 
times."  But  then  he  told  of  the  Christmas  Eve,  when 
he  had  been  hung  with  sweetmeats  and  candles. 

"  Oh !  "  said  the  little  Mice,  "  how  happy  you  have 
been,  you  old  Fir  Tree  ! " 

"  I'm  not  old  at  all,"  said  the  Tree.  "  I  only  came  out 
of  the  wood  this  winter.  I'm  only  rather  backward  in 
my  growth." 

"  What  splendid  stories  you  can  tell  ! "  said  the  little 
Mice. 

And  next  night  they  came  with  four  other  little  Mice, 
to  hear  what  the  Tree  had  to  relate ;  and  the  more  it  said, 
the  more  clearly  did  it  remember  everything,  and  thought : 
"  Those  were  quite  merry  days !  But  they  may  come 
again.  Klumpey-Dumpey  fell  downstairs,  and  yet  he 
married  the  princess.  Perhaps  I  may  marry  a  princess 
too  ?  "  And  then  the  Fir  Tree  thought  of  a  pretty  little 
Birch  Tree  that  grew  out  in  the  forest :  for  the  Fir  Tree, 
that  Birch  was  a  real  princess. 

"  Who's  Klumpey-Dumpey  ? "  asked  the  little  Mice 

And  then  the  Fir  Tree  told  the  whole  story.     It  could 
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remember  every  single  word ;  and  the  little  Mice  were 
ready  to  leap  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree  with  pleas- 
ure. Next  night  a  great  many  more  Mice  came,  and  on 
Sunday  two  Rats,  even,  appeared  ;  but  these  thought  the 
story  was  not  pretty,  and  the  little  Mice  were  sorry  for 
that,  for  now  they  also  did  not  like  it  so  much  as  before. 

"  Do  you  only  know  one  story  ? "  asked  the  Rats. 

"  Only  that  one,"  replied  the  Tree.  "  I  heard  that 
on  the  happiest  evening  of  my  life ;  I  did  not  think  then 
how  happy  I  was." 

"That's  a  very  miserable  story.  Don't  you  know 
any  about  bacon  and  tallow  candles — a  store-room 
story  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  Tree. 

"  Then  we'd  rather  not  hear  you,"  said  the  Rats. 

And  they  went  back  to  their  own  people.  The  little 
Mice  at  last  stayed  away  also ;  and  then  the  Tree  sighed 
and  said  : 

"It  was  very  nice  when  they  sat  round  me,  the  merry 
little. Mice,  and  listened  when  I  spoke  to  them.  Now 
that's  past  too.  But  I  shall  remember  to  be  pleased  when 
they  take  me  out." 

But  when  did  that  happen  ?  Why,  it  was  one  morn- 
ing that  people  came  and  rummaged  in  the  garret :  the 
boxes  were  put  away,  and  the  Tree  brought  out ;  they 
certainly  threw  him  rather  roughly  on  the  floor,  but  a 
servant  dragged  him  away  at  once  to  the  stairs,  where  the 
daylight  shone. 

"  Now  life  is  beginning  again  !  "  thought  the  Tree. 
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It  felt  the  fresh  air  and  the  first  sunbeams,  and  now  it 
was  out  in  the  courtyard.  Everything  passed  so  quickly 
that  the  Tree  quite  foi^ot  to  look  at  itself,  there  was  so 
much  to  look  at  all  round.  The  courtyard  was  close  to 
a  garden,  and  here  everything  was  blooming ;  the  roses 
hung  fresh  and  fragrant  over  the  little  paling,  the  linden 
trees  were  in  blossom,  and  the  swallows  cried,  *^  Quinze- 
wit !  quinze-wit !  my  husband's  come ! "  But  it  was  not 
the  Fir  Tree  that  they  meant 

"Now  I  shall  live!"  said  the  Tree,  rejoicingly,  and 
spread  its  branches  hr  out ;  but,  alas !  they  were  all 
withered  and  yellow ;  and  it  lay  in  the  corner  among 
nettles  and  weeds.  The  tinsel  star  was  still  upon  it,  and 
shone  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

In  the  courtyard  a  couple  of  the  merry  children  were 
playing  who  had  danced  round  the  Tree  at  Christmas-time 
and  had  rejoiced  over  it. 

One  of  the  youngest  ran  up  and  tore  off  the  golden 
star. 

"  Look  what  is  sticking  to  the  ugly  old  Fir  Tree !  " 
said  the  child,  and  he  trod  upon  the  branches  till  they 
cracked  again  under  his  boots. 

And  the  Tree  looked  at  all  the  blooming  flowers  and 
the  splendor  of  the  garden,  and  then  looked  at  itself, 
and  wished  it  had  remained  in  the  dark  corner  of  the 
garret ;  it  thought  of  its  fresh  youth  in  the  wood,  of 
the  merry  Christmas  Eve,  and  of  the  little  Mice  which 
had  listened  so  pleasantly  to  the  story  of  Klumpey- 
Dumpey. 
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"  Past!  past ! "  said  the  old  Tree.  "  Had  I  but  re- 
joiced when  I  could  have  done  so !     Past !  past !  " 

And  the  servant  came  and  chopped  the  Tree  into 
little  pieces ;  a  whole  bundle  lay  there ;  it  blazed  brightly 
under  the  great  brewing  copper,  and  it  sighed  deeply,  and 
each  sigh  was  like  a  little  shot ;  and  the  children  who 
were  at  play  there  ran  up  and  seated  themselves  at  the 
fire,  looked  into  it,  and  cried,  "  PufF!  pufF! "  But  at 
each  explosion,  which  was  a  deep  sigh,  the  Tree  thought 
of  a  summer  day  in  the  woods,  or  of  a  winter  night  there, 
when  the  stars  beamed ;  he  thought  of  Christmas  Eve  and 
of  Klumpey-Dumpey,  the  only  story  he  had  ever  heard  or 
knew  how  to  tell ;  and  then  the  Tree  was  burned. 

The  boys  played  in  the  garden,  and  the  youngest  had 
on  his  breast  a  golden  star  which  the  Tree  had  worn  on 
its  happiest  evening.  Now  that  was  past,  and  the  Tree's 
life  was  past,  and  the  story  is  past  too :  past !  past ! — 
and  that's  the  way  with  all  stories. 
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THUMBELINA 

nPHERE  was  once  a  woman  who  wished  for  a  very 
^  little  child ;  but  she  did  not  know  where  she  could 
procure  one.     So  she  went  to  an  old  witch  and  said : 

"  I  do  so  very  much  wish  for  a  little  child  !  can  you 
not  tell  me  where  I  can  get  one  ? " 

'^  Oh  !  that  could  easily  be  managed/'  said  the  witch. 
"There  you  have  a  barleycorn:  that  is  not  the  kind 
which  grows  in  the  countryman's  field,  and  which  the 
chickens  get  to  eat.  Put  that  into  a  flower-pot,  and  you 
shall  see  what  you  shall  see." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  the  woman ;  and  she  gave  the 
witch  twelve  shillings,  for  that  is  what  it  cost. 

Then  she  went  home  and  planted  the  barleycorn,  and 
immedi^itely  there  grew  up  a  great  handsome  flower 
which  looked  like  a  tulip ;  but  the  leaves  were  tightly 
closed,  as  though  it  were  still  a  bud. 

**  That  is  a  beautiful  flower,"  said  the  woman ;  and 
she  kissed  its  yellow  and  red  leaves.  But  just  as  she 
kissed  it  the  flower  opened  with  a  pop  !  It  was  a  real 
tulip,  as  one  could  now  see ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower  there  sat  upon  the  green  velvet  stamens  a  little 
maiden,  delicate  and  graceful  to  behold.  She  was  scarce- 
ly half  a  thumb's  length  in  height,  and  therefore  she 
was  called  Thumbelina. 

A  neat  polished  walnut-shell  served  Thumbelina  for 
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a  cradle,  blue  violet-leaves  were  her  mattresses,  with  a 
rose-leaf  for  a  coverlet.  There  she  slept  at  night ;  but 
in  the  day-time  she  played  upon  the  table,  where  the 
woman  had  put  a  plate  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  around 
it  whose  stalks  stood  in  water ;  on  the  water  swam  a 
great  tulip-leaf,  and  on  this  the  little  maiden  could  sit 
and  row  from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other  with  two 
white  horsehairs  for  oars.  That  looked  pretty  indeed  ! 
She  could  also  sing,  and,  indeed,  so  delicately  and  sweetly, 
that  the  like  had  never  been  heard. 

Once  as  she  lay  at  night  in  her  pretty  bed  there  came 
an  old  Toad  creeping  through  the  window,  in  which  one 
pane  was  broken.  The  Toad  was  very  ugly,  big,  and 
damp ;  it  hopped  straight  down  upon  the  table,  where 
Thumbelina  lay  sleeping  under  the  rose-leaf. 

"  That  would  be  a  handsome  wife  for  my  son,"  said 
the  Toad ;  and  she  took  the  walnut-shell  in  which 
Thumbelina  lay  asleep,  and  hopped  with  it  through  the 
window  down  into  the  garden. 

There  ran  a  great  broad  brook ;  but  the  margin  was 
swampy  and  soft,  and  here  the  Toad  dwelt  with  her  son. 
Ugh !  he  was  ugly,  and  looked  just  like  his  mother. 
**  Croak  !  croak  !  brek-kek-kex  !  "  that  was  all  he  could 
say  when  he  saw  the  graceful  little  maiden  in  the  walnut- 
shell. 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  or  she  will  awake,"  said  the 
old  Toad.  "  She  might  run  away  from  us,  for  she  is  as 
light  as  a  bit  of  swan's-down.  We  will  put  her  out  in 
the  brook  upon  one  of  the  broad  water-lily  leaves.    That 
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will  be  just  like  an  island  for  her,  she  is  so  small  and 
light.  Then  she  can't  get  away  while  we  put  the  state- 
room under  the  marsh  in  order,  where  you  are  to  live 
and  keep  house  together." 

Out  in  the  brook  grew  many  water-lilies  with  broad 
green  leaves,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  floating  on 
the  water.  The  leaf  which  lay  furthest  out  was  also  the 
greatest  of  all,  and  to  that  the  old  Toad  swam  out  and 
laid  the  walnut-shell  upon  it  with  Thumbelina.  The 
little  tiny  Thumbelina  woke  early  in  the  morning,  and 
when  she  saw  where  she  was  she  began  to  cry  very  bit- 
terly ;  for  there  was  water  on  every  side  of  the  great 
green  leaf,  and  she  could  not  get  to  land  at  all.  The  old 
Toad  sat  down  in  the  marsh,  decking  out  her  room  with 
rushes  and  yellow  weed — it  was  to  be  made  very  pretty 
for  the  new  daughter-in-law  ;  then  she  swam  out,  with 
her  ugly  son,  to  the  leaf  on  which  Thumbelina  was. 
They  wanted  to  take  her  pretty  bed,  which  was  to  be  put 
in  the  bridal  chamber  before  she  went  in  there  herself. 
The  old  Toad  bowed  low  before  her  in  the  water,  and 
said :  , 

"  Here  is  my  son  ;  he  will  be  your  husband,  and  you 
will  live  splendidly  together  in  the  marsh." 

'^  Croak !  croak  !  brek-kek-kex  1 "  was  all  the  son 
could  say. 

Then  they  took  the  delicate  little  bed,  and  swam 
away  with  it ;  but  Thumbelina  sat  all  alone  upon  the 
green  leaf  and  wept,  for  she  did  not  like  to  live  at  the 
nasty  Toad's,  and  have  her  ugly  son  for  a  husband.    The 
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litde  fishes  swimming  in  the  water  below  had  both  seen 
the  Toad,  and  had  also  heard  what  she  said ;  therefore, 
they  stretched  forth  their  heads,  for  they  wanted  to  see 
the  little  girJ.  So  soon  as  they  saw  her  they  considered 
her  so  pretty  that  they  felt  very  sorry  she  should  have 
to  go  down  to  the  ugly  Toad.  No,  that  must  never  be ! 
They  assembled  together  in  the  water  around  the  green 
stalk  which  held  the  leaf  on  which  the  little  maiden  stood, 
and  with  their  teeth  they  gnawed  away  the  stalk,  and  so 
the  leaf  swam  down  the  stream  ;  and  away  went  Thum- 
belina  far  away,  where  the  Toad  could  not  get  at  her. 

Thumbelina  sailed  by  many  cities,  and  the  little  birds 
which  sat  in  the  bushes  saw  her,  and  said,  "  What  a 
lovely  little  girl !  "  The  leaf  swam  away  from  them, 
further  and  further ;  so  Thumbelina  travelled  out  of  the 
country. 

A  graceful  little  white  Butterfly  always  fluttered  round 
her,  and  at  last  alighted  on  the  leaf.  Thumbelina  pleased 
him,  and  she  was  very  glad  of  this,  for  now  the  Toad 
could  not  reach  them ;  and  it  was  so  beautiful  where  she 
was  floating  along — the  sun  shone  upon  the  water,  and 
the  water  glistened  like  the  most  splendid  gold.  She 
took  her  girdle  and  bound  one  end  of  it  round  the  But- 
terfly, fastening  the  other  end  of  the  ribbon  to  the  leaf. 
The  leaf  now  glided  onward  much  faster,  and  Thumbelina 
too,  for  she  stood  upon  the  leaf. 

There  came  a  big  Cockchafer  flying  up ;  and  he  saw 
her,  and  immediately  clasped  his  claws  round  her  slender 
waist,  and  flew  with  her  up  into  a  tree.     The  green  leaf 
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went  swimming  down  the  brook,  and  the  Butterfly  with 
it ;  for  he  was  fastened  to  the  leaf,  and  could  not  get 
away  from  it. 

Mercy  !  how  frightened  poor  little  Thumbelina  was 
when  the  Cockchafer  flew  with  her  up  into  the  tree! 
But  especially  was  she  sorry  for  the  fine  White  Butterfly 
whom  she  had  bound  fast  to  the  leaf,  for,  if  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  it,  he  would  be  obliged  to  starve.  The 
Cockchafer,  however,  did  not  trouble  himself  at  all  about 
this.  He  seated  himself  with  her  upon  the  biggest  green 
leaf  of  the  tree,  gave  her  the  sweet  part  of  the  flowers  to 
eat,  and  declared  that  she  was  very  pretty,  though  she 
did  not  in  the  least  resemble  a  Cockchafer.  Afterward 
came  all  the  other  Cockchafers  who  lived  in  the  tree  to 
pay  a  visit ;  they  looked  at  Thumbelina,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  she  has  not  even  more  than  two  legs  ! — ^that 
has  a  wretched  appearance.'' 

"  She  has  not  any  feelers  !  "  cried  another. 

"Her  waist  is  quite  slender — fie!  she  looks  like 
a  human  creature — how  ugly  she  is!"  said  all  the  lady 
Cockchafers. 

And  yet  Thumbelina  was  very  pretty.  '  Even  the 
Cockchafer  who  had  carried  her  off  saw  that ;  but  when 
all  the  others  declared  she  was  ugly,  he  believed  it  at 
last,  and  would  not  have  her  at  all — she  might  go 
whither  she  liked.  Then  they  flew  down  with  her  from 
the  tree,  and  set  her  upon  a  daisy,  and  she  wept  because 
she  was  so  ugly  that  the  Cockchafers  would  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to   her ;  and  yet  she  was  the  loveliest  little 
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being  one  couJd  imagine,  and  as  tender  and  delicate  as  a 
rose-leaf. 

The  whole  summer  through  poor  Thumbelina  lived 
quite  alone  in  the  great  wood.  She  wove  herself  a  bed 
out  of  blades  of  grass,  and  hung  it  up  under  a  shamrock, 
so  that  she  was  protected  from  the  rain  ;  she  plucked  the 
honey  out  of  the  flowers  for  food,  and  drank  of  the 
dew  which  stood  every  morning  upon  the  leaves.  Thus 
summer  and  autumn  passed  away  ;  but  now  came  winter 
— the  cold,  long  winter.  All  the  birds  who  had  sung  so 
sweetly  before  her  flew  away ;  trees  and  flowers  shed 
their  leaves ;  the  great  shamrock  under  which  she  had 
lived  shrivelled  up,  and  there  remained  nothing  of  it  but 
a  yellow,  withered  stalk ;  and  she  was  dreadfully  cold, 
for  her  clothes  were  torn,  and  she  herself  was  so  frail  and 
delicate — poor  little  Thumbelina !  she  was  nearly  frozen. 
It  began  to  snow,  and  every  snowflake  that  fell  upon  her 
was  like  a  whole  shovelful  thrown  upon  one  of  us,'  for 
we  are  tall,  and  she  was  only  an  inch  long.  Then  she 
wrapped  herself  in  a  dry  leaf,  but  that  tore  in  the 
middle,  and  would  not  warm  her — she  shivered  with 
cold. 

Close  to  the  wood  into  which  she  had  now  come  lay 
a  great  corn-fleld,  but  the  corn  was  gone  long  ago  ;  only 
the  naked  dry  stubble  stood  up  out  of  the  frozen  ground. 
These  were  just  like  a  great  forest  for  her  to  wander 
through  ;  and,  oh  1  how  she  trembled  with  cold.  Then 
she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Field  Mouse.  This 
Mouse  had  a  little  hole  under  the  stubble.     There  the 
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Field  Mouse  lived,  warm  and  comfortable,  and  had  a 
whole  roomful  of  corn — a  glorious  kitchen  and  larder. 
Poor  Thumbelina  stood    at  the  door  just  like  a  poor 


Poor  Thumbelina  stood  at  the  door  just  like  m  poor  beggar-girl 

beggar-girl,  and  begged  for  a  little  bit  of  barleycorn,  for  she 
had  not  had  the  smallest  morsel  to  eat  for  the  last  two 
days. 

"  You  poor  little  creature,"  said  the  Field  Mouse— 
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for  after  all  she  was  a  good  old  Field  Mouse — "  come 
into  my  warm  room  and  dine  with  me." 

As  she  was  pleased  with  Thumbelina,  she  said :  ^^  If 
you  like,  you  may  stay  with  me  through  the  winter,  but 
you  must  keep  my  room  clean  and  neat,  and  tell  me 
little  stories,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  those/' 

And  Thumbelina  did  as  the  kind  old  Field  Mouse 
bade  her,  and  had  a  very  good  time  of  it. 

"  Now,  we  shall  soon  have  a  visitor,"  said  the  Field 
Mouse«  "  My  neighbor  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  me 
once  a  week.  He  is  even  better  off  than  I  am,  has 
great  rooms,  and  beautiful  black  velvety  fur.  If  you 
could  only  get  him  for  your  husband,  you  would  be  well 
provided  for.  You  must  tell  him  the  prettiest  stories 
you  know." 

But  Thumbelina  did  not  care  about  this ;  she  thought 
nothing  of  the  neighbor,  for  he  was  a  Mole.  He  came 
and  paid  his  visits  in  his  black  velvet  coat.  The  Field 
Mouse  told  how  rich  and  how  learned  he  was,  and  how  his 
house  was  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than  hers ;  that 
he  had  learning,  but  that  he  did  not  like  the  sun  and 
beautiful  flowers,  for  he  had  never  seen  them. 

Thumbelina  had  to  sing,  and  she  sang  '^  Cockchafer,, 
fly  away,"  and  "  When  the  parson  goes  afield."  Then  the 
Mole  fell  in  love  with  her,  because  of  her  delicious 
voice  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  for  he  was  a  sedate  Mole. 

A  short  time  before,  he  had  dug  a  long  passage 
through  the  earth  from  his  own  house  to  theirs;  and 
Thumbelina  and  the  Field  Mouse  obtained  leave  to  walk 
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in  this  passage  as  much  as  they  wished.  But  he  begged 
them  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  dead  bird  which  was  lying 
in  the  passage.  It  was  an  entire  bird,  with  wings  and 
beak.  It  certainly  must  have  died  only  a  short  time 
before,  and  was  now  buried  just  where  the  Mole  had 
made  his  passage. 

The  Mole  took  a  bit  of  decayed  wood  in  his  mouth, 
and  it  glimmered  like  fire  in  the  dark ;  then  he  went 
first  and  lighted  them  through  the  long  dark  passage. 
When  they  came  where  the  dead  bird  lay,  the  Mole 
thrust  up  his  broad  nose  against  the  ceiling,  so  that  a 
great  hole  was  made,  through  which  the  daylight  could 
shine  down.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  lay  a  dead 
Swallow,  his  beautiful  wings  pressed  close  against  his  sides, 
and  his  head  and  feet  drawn  back  under  his  feathers : 
the  poor  bird  had  certainly  died  of  cold.  Thumbelina 
was  very  sorry  for  this :  she  was  very  fond  of  all  the 
little  birds,  who  had  sung  and  twittered  so  prettily  be- 
fore her  through  the  summer ;  but  the  Mole  gave  him  a 
push  with  his  crooked  legs,  and  said :  ^^  Now  he  doesn't 
pipe  any  more.  It  must  be  miserable  to  be  born  a  little 
bird.  I'm  thankful  that  none  of  my  children  can  be 
that :  such  a  bird  has  nothing  but  his  *  tweet-tweet,'  and 
has  to  starve  in  the   winter !  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that,  as  a  clever  man,"  ob- 
served the  Field  Mouse.  "  Of  what  use  is  all  this 
'  tweet-tweet '  to  a  bird  when  the  winter  comes  ?  He 
must  starve  and  freeze.  But  they  say  that's  very  aristo- 
cratic. " 
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Thumbelina  said  nothing ;  but  when  the  two  others 
turned  their  backs  on  the  bird  she  bent  down,  put  the 
feathers  aside  which  covered  his  head,  and  kissed  him 
upon  his  closed  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  sang  so  prettily  before  me 
in  the  summer,"  she  thought.  "  How  much  pleasure  he 
gave  me,  the  dear,  beautiful  bird  !  " 

The  Mole  now  closed  up  the  hole  through  which  the 
daylight  shone  in,  and  accompanied  the  ladies  home. 
But  at  night  Tt^umbelina  could  not  sleep  at  all ;  so  she 
got  up  out  of  her  bed  and  wove  a  large,  beautiful  carpet 
of  hay,  and  carried  it  and  spread  it  over  the  dead  bird, 
and  laid  the  thin  stamens  of  flowers,  soft  as  cotton,  and 
which  she  had  found  in  the  Field  Mouse's  room,  at  the 
bird's  sides,  so  that  he  might  lie  soft  in  the  ground. 

"  Farewell,  you  pretty  little  bird ! "  said  she.  "  Fare- 
well !  and  thanks  to  you  for  your  beautiful  song  in  sum- 
mer, when  all  the  trees  were  green  and  the  sun  shone 
down  warmly  upon  us."  And  then  she  laid  the  bird's 
head  upon  her  heart.  But  the  bird  was  not  dead ;  he 
was  only  lying  there  torpid  with  cold  ;  and  now  he  had 
been  warmed,  and  came  to  life  again. 

In  autumn  all  the  swallows  fly  away  to  warm  coun- 
tries ;  but  if  one  happens  to  be  belated,  it  becomes  so 
cold  that  it  falls  down  as  if  dead,  and  lies  where  it  fell, 
and  then  the  cold  snow  covers  it. 

Thumbelina  fairly  trembled,  she  was  so  startled  ;  for 
the  bird  was  large,  very  large,  compared  with  her,  who 
was  only  ao  inch  in  height.     But  she  took  courage,  laid 
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in  this  passage  as  much  as  they  ^hcd.    But  be  v^ 
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^  ^ad  made  in  the  ceiling.   The  sun  shone 
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**7ing  that  when  the  summer  should  draw  to  a  close  the 
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the  cotton  closer  round  the  poor  bird,  and  brought  a  leaf 
that  she  had  used  as  her  own  coverlet,  and  laid  it  over 
the  bird's  head. 

The  next  night  she  crept  out  to  him  again — and  now 
he  was  alive,  but  quite  weak ;  be  could  only  open  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  and  look  at  Thumbelina,  who  stood 
before  him  with  a  bit  of  decayed  wood  in  her  hand,  for 
she  had  not  a  lantern. 

"  I  thank  you,  you  pretty  little  child,"  said  the  sick 
Swallow ;  "  I  have  been  famously  warmed.  Soon  I  shall 
get  my  strength  back  again,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  fly 
about  in  the  warm  sunshine." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  "  it  i$  so  cold  without.  It  snows 
and  freezes.  Stay  in  your  warm  bed,  and  I  will  nurse 
you." 

Then  she  brought  the  Swallow  water  in  the  petal  of 
a  flower ;  and  the  Swallow  drank,  and  told  her  how  he 
had  torn  one  of  his  wings  in  a  thorn-bush,  and  thus  he 
had  not  been  able  to  fly  so  fast  as  the  other  swallows, 
which  had  sped  away,  far  away,  to  the  warm  countries. 
So  at  last  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground ;  but  he  could  re- 
member nothing  more,  and  did  not  know  at  all  how  he 
had  come  where  she  had  found  him. 

The  whole  winter  the  Swallow  remained  there,  and 
Thumbelina  nursed  and  tended  him  heartily.  Neither 
the  Field  Mouse  nor  the  Mole  heard  anything  about  it, 
for  they  did  not  like  the  poor  Swallow.  So  soon  as  the 
spring  came,  and  the  sun  warmed  the  earth,  the  Swallow 
bade   Thumbelina  farewell,  and   she  opened  the  hole 
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which  the  Mole  had  made  in  the  ceiling.  The  sun  shone 
in  upon  them  gloriously,  and  the  Swallow  asked  if 
ThumbeRna  would  go  with  him ;  she  could  sit  upon  his 
back,  and  they  would  fly  away  far  into  the  green-wood. 
But  Thumbelina  knew  that  the  old  Field  Mouse  would 
be  grieved  if  she  left  her. 

"  No,  I  cannot !  "  said  Thumbelina. 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  you  good,  pretty  girl ! "  said  the 
Swallow  ;  and  he  flew  out  into  the  sunshine.  Thumbe- 
lina looked  after  him,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes^ 
for  she  was  heartily  and  sincerely  fond  of  the  poor 
Swallow. 

"  Tweet-tweet !  tweet-tweet !  "  sang  the  bird,  and  flew 
into  the  green  forest.  Thumbelina  felt  very  sad.  She 
did  not  get  permission  to  go  out  into  the  warm  sunshine. 
The  corn  which  was  sown  in  the  field  over  the  house  of 
the  Field  Mouse  grew  up  high  into  the  air ;  it  was  quite 
a  thick  wood  for  the  poor  girl,  who  was  only  an  inch  in 
height 

"  You  are  betrothed  now,  Thumbelina,"  said  the 
Field  Mouse.  "  My  neighbor  has  proposed  for  you. 
What  great  fortune  for  a  poor  child  like  you  !  Now  you 
must  work  at  your  outfit,  woollen  and  linen  clothes  both ; 
for  you  must  lack  nothing  when  you  have  become  the 
Mole's  wife." 

Thumbelina  had  to  turn  the  spindle,  and  the  Mole 
hired  four  spiders  to  weave  for  her  day  and  night.  Every 
evening  the  Mole  paid  her  a  visit ;  and  he  was  always 
saying  that  when  the  summer  should  draw  to  a  close  the 
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sun  would  not  shine  nearly  so  hot,  for  that  now  it  burned 
the  earth  almost  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Yes,  when  the  sum- 
mer should  have  gone,  then  he  would  keep  his  wedding- 
day  with  Thumbelina.  But  she  was  not  glad  at  all,  for 
she  did  not  like  the  tiresome  Mole.  Every  morning 
when  the  sun  rose,  and  every  evening  when  it  went  down, 
she  crept  out  at  the  door  ;  and  when  the  wind  blew  the 
corn-ears  apart,  so  that  she  could  see  the  blue  sky, 
she  thought  how  bright  and  beautiful  it  was  out  here, 
and  wished  heartily  to  see  her  dear  Swallow  again.  But 
the  Swallow  did  not  come  back ;  he  had  doubtless 
flown  far  away,  in  the  fair  green  forest. 

When  autumn  came  on,  Thumbelina  had  all  her 
outfit  ready. 

"In  four  weeks  you  shall  celebrate  your  wedding," 
said  the  Field  Mouse  to  her. 

But  Thumbelina  wept,  and  declared  she  would  not 
have  the  tiresome  Mole. 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  Field  Mouse;  "don't  be 
obstinate,  or  I  will  bite  you  with  my  white  teeth.  He  is 
a  very  fine  man  whom  you  will  marry.  The  queen  her- 
self has  not  such  a  black  velvet  fur ;  and  his  kitchen  and 
cellar  are  full.     Be  thankful  for  your  good-fortune/' 

Now  the  wedding  was  to  be  held.  The  Mole  had 
already  come  to  fetch  Thumbelina ;  she  was  to  live  with 
him,  deep  under  the  earth,  and  never  to  come  out  into 
the  warm  sunshine,  for  that  he  did  not  like.  The  poor 
little  thing  was  very  sorrowful ;  she.  was  now  to  say  fare- 
well to  the  glorious  sun,  which,  after  all,  she  had  been 
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allowed  by  the  Field  Mouse  to  see  from  the  threshold  of 
the  door. 

"  Farewell,  thou  bright  sun  !  "  she  said,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms  toward  it,  and  walked  a  little  way  forth  from 
the  house  of  the  Field  Mouse,  for  now  the  corn  had  been 
reaped,  and  only  the  dry  stubble  stood  in  the  fields. 
**  Farewell ! "  she  repeated,  twining  her  arms  round  a 
little  red  flower  which  still  bloomed  there.  "  Greet  the 
little  Swallow  from  me,  if  you  see  him  again." 

"  Tweet-tweet !  tweet-tweet !  "  a  voice  suddenly 
sounded  over  her  head.  She  looked  up :  it  was  the  little 
Swallow,  who  was  just  flying  by.  When  he  saw  Thum- 
belina  he  was  very  glad  ;  and  Thumbelina  told  him  how 
loath  she  was  to  have  the  ugly  Mole  for  her  husband,  and 
that  she  was  to  live  deep  under  the  earth,  where  the  sun 
never  shone.     And  she  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 

"  The  cold  winter  is  coming  now,"  said  the  Swallow  ; 
"  I  am  going  to  fly  far  away  into  the  warm  countries. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ?  You  can  sit  upon  my  back, 
then  we  shall  fly  from  the  ugly  Mole  and  his  dark 
room — away,  far  away,  over  the  mountains  to  the  warm 
countries  where  the  sun  shines  warmer  than  here,  where 
it  is  always  summer  and  there  are  lovely  flowers.  Only 
fly  with  me,  you  dear  little  Thumbelina,  you  who  saved 
my  life  when  I  lay  frozen  in  the  dark  earthy  passage." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you ! "  said  Thumbelina ;  and 
she  seated  herself  on  the  bird's  back,  with  her  feet  on  his 
outspread  wing,  and  bound  her  girdle  fast  to  one  of  his 
strongest  feathers ;  then  the  Swallow  flew  up  into  the  air 
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over  forest  and  over  sea,  high  up  over  the  great  moun- 
tains, where  the  snow  always  lies ;  and  Thumbelina  felt 
cold  in  the  bleak  air,  but  then  she  hid  under  the  bird's 
warm  feathers,  and  only  put  out  her  little  head  to  admire 
all  the  beauties  beneath  her. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  warm  countries.  There  the 
sun  shone  fal*  brighter  than  here ;  the  sky  seemed  twice 
as  high ;  in  ditches  and  on  the  hedges  grew  the  most 
beautiful  blue  and  green  grapes ;  lemons  and  oranges 
hung  in  the  woods;  the  air  was  fragrant  with  myrtles 
and  balsams,  and  on  the  roads  the  loveliest  children  ran 
about,  playing  with  gay  butterflies.  But  the  Swallow  flew 
still  further,  and  it  became  more  and  more  beautifuL 
Under  the  more  glorious  green  trees  by  the  blue  lake 
stood  a  palace  of  dazzling  white  marble,  from  the  olden 
time.  Vines  clustered  around  lofty  pillars ;  at  the  top 
were  many  swallows'  nests,  and  in  one  of  these  the  Swal- 
low lived  who  carried  Thumbelina. 

"  That  is  my  house,"  said  the  Swallow ;  "  but  it  is 
not  right  that  you  should  live  there.  It  is  not  yet  prop- 
erly arranged  by  a  great  deal,  and  you  will  not  be  content 
with  it.  Select  for  yourself  one  of  the  splendid  flowers 
which  grow  down  yonder,  then  I  will  put  you  into  it, 
and  you  shall  have  everything  as  nice  as  you  can  wish." 

"  That  is  capital,"  cried  she,  and  clapped  her  litdc 
hands. 

A  great  marble  pillar  lay  there,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  and  had  been  broken  into  three  pieces ;  but 
between  these  pieces  grew  the  most  beautiful  great  white 
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flowers.  The  Swallow  flew  down  with  Thumbelina,  and 
set  her  upon  one  of  the  broad  leaves.  But  what  was  the 
IJttle  maid's  surprise?  There  sat  a  little  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  flower,  as  white  and  transparent  as  if  he 
had  been  made  of  glass;  he  wore  the  neatest  of  gold 
crowns  on  his  head,  an^  the  brightest  wings  on  his 
shoulders ;  he  himself  was  not  bigger  than  Thumbelina. 
He  was  the  Angel  of  the  flower.  In  each  of  the  flowers 
dwelt  such  a  little  man  or  woman,  but  this  one  was  King 
over  them  all. 

"  Heavens  !  how  beautiful  he  is  !  "  whispered  Thum- 
belina to  the  Swallow. 

The  little  Prince  was  very  much  frightened  at  the 
Swallow,  for  it  was  quite  a  gigantic  bird  to  him,  who  was  so 
small.  But  when  he  saw  Thumbelina,  he  became  very 
glad ;  she  was  the  prettiest  maiden  he  had  ever  seen. 
Therefore,  he  took  off  his  golden  crown,  and  put  it  on 
her  head,  asked  her  name,  and  if  she  would  be  his  wife, 
and  then  she  should  be  queen  of  all  the  flowers.  Now, 
this  was  truly  a  different  kind  of  man  to  the  son  of  the 
Toad,  and  the  Mole  with  the  black  velvet  fur.  She 
therefore  said  "  Yes  '*  to  the  charming  Prince.  And  out 
of  every  flower  came  a  lady  or  lord,  so  pretty  to  behold 
that  it  was  a  delight ;  each  one  brought  Thumbelina  a 
present.  But  the  best  gift  was  a  pair  of  beautiful  wings 
which  had  belonged  to  a  great  white  fly  ;  these  were  fast- 
ened to  Thumbelina's  back,  and  now  she  could  fly  from 
flower  to  flower.  Then  there  was  much  rejoicing ;  and 
the  little  Swallow  sat  above  them  in  the  nest,  and  was  to 
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sing  the  marriage-song,  which  he  accordingly  did  as  well 
as  he  could ;  but  yet  in  his  heart  he  was  sad,  for  he  was 
so  fond,  oh !  so  fond  of  Thumbelina,  and  would  have 
liked  never  to  part  from  her. 

"  You  shall  not  be  called  Thumbelina,"  said  the 
Flower  Angel  to  her ;  "  that  is  an  ugly  name,  and  you 
are  too  fair  for  it — we  will  call  you  Maia." 
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THE   STORKS 

¥  N  the  last  house  in  a  little  village  stood  a  Stork's  nest. 
*  The  Mother-Stork  sat  in  it  with  her  four  young 
ones,  who  stretched  out  their  heads  with  the  pointed 
black  beaks,  for  their  beaks  had  not  yet  turned  red.  A 
little  way  off  stood  the  Father-Stork,  all  alone  on  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  quite  upright  and  stiff;  he  had  drawn 
up  one  of  his  legs,  so  as  not  to  be  quite  idle  while  he 
stood  sentry.     One  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
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carved  out  of  wood,  so  still  did  he  stand.  He  thought: 
"It  must  look  very  grand,  that  my  wife  has  a  sentry  stand- 
ing by  her  nest.  They  can't  tell  that  it  is  her  husband. 
They  certainly  think  I  have  been  commanded  to  stand 
here.  That  looks  so  aristocratic ! "  And  he  went  on 
standing  on  one  leg. 

Below  in  the  street,  a  whole  crowd  of  children  were 
playing ;  and  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  Storks,  one 
of  the  boldest  of  the  boys,  and  afterward  all  of  them, 
sang  the  old  verse  about  the  storks.  But  they  only  sang 
it  just  as  he  could  remember  it: 

•*  Stork,  stork,  fly  away  ! 
Stand  not  on  one  leg  to-day. 
Thy  dear  wife  is  in  the  nest. 
Where  she  rocks  her  young  to  rest. 

"  The  first,  he  will  be  hanged. 
The  second  will  be  hit. 
The  third,  he  will  be  shot. 
And  the  fourth  put  on  the  spit** 

"  Just  hear  what  those  boys  are  saying !  **  said  the 
little  Stork  children.  "  They  say  we  are  to  be  hanged 
and  killed." 

"You're  not  to  care  for  that!"  said  the  Mother- 
Stork.     "  Don't  listen  to  it,  and  then  it  won't  matter." 

But  the  boys  went  on  singing,  and  pointed  at  the 
Storks  mockingly  with  their  fingers ;  only  one  boy,  whose 
name  was  Peter,  declared  that  it  was  a  sin  to  make  a  jest 
of  animals,  and  he  would  not  join  in  it  at  all. 

The  Mother-Stork  comforted  her  children.    "  Don't 
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you  mind  it  at  all/'  she  said  ;  ^'  see  how  quiet  your  father 
stands,  though  it's  only  on  one  leg." 

"  We  are  very  much  afraid,"  said  the  young  Storks ; 
and  they  drew  their  heads  far  back  into  the  nest. 

Now  to-day,  when  the  children  came  out  again  to 
play  and  saw  the  Storks,  they  sang  their  song : 

♦•  The  first,  he  will  be  hanged, 
The  second  will  be  hit—'* 

^*  Shall  we  be  hanged  and  beaten  ? "  asked  the  young 
Storks. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  the  mother.  "  You  shall 
learn  to  fly ;  I'll  exercise  you ;  then  we  shall  fly  out 
into  the  meadows  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  frogs ;  they  will 
bow  before  us  in  the  water,  and  sing,  ^  Coax  !  coax  ! '  and 
then  we  shall  eat  them  up.    That  will  be  a  real  pleasure." 

"  And  what  then  ? "  asked  the  young  Storks. 

*'  Then  all  the  Storks  will  assemble,  all  that  are  here 
in  the  whole  country,  and  the  autumn  exercises  begin ; 
then  one  must  fly  well,  for  that  is  highly  important,  for 
whoever  cannot  fly  properly  will  be  thrust  dead  by  the 
general's  beak;  so  take  care  and  learn  well  when  the 
exercising  begins." 

"  But  then  we  shall  be  killed,  as  the  boys  say — and 
only  listen,  now  they're  singing  again." 

"  Listen  to  me,  and  not  to  them,"  replied  the  Mother- 
Stork.  "  After  the  great  review  we  shall  fly  away  to  the 
warm  countries,  far  away  from  here,  over  mountains  and 
forests.     We  shall  fly  to  Egypt,  where  there  are  three 
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covered  houses  of  stone,  which  curl  in  a  point  and  tower 
above  the  clouds ;  they  are  called  pyramids,  and  are 
older  than  a  stork  can  imagine.  There  is  a  river  in  that 
country,  which  runs  out  of  its  bed,  and  then  all  the  land 
is  turned  to  mud.  One  walks  about  in  the  mud,  and 
eats  frogs." 

"  Oh-h !  "  cried  the  young  ones. 

"  Yes  !  It  is  glorious  there  !  One  does  nothing  all 
day  long  but  eat;  and  while  we  are  so  comfortable 
over  there,  here  there  is  not  a  green  leaf  on  the  trees ; 
here  it  is  so  cold  that  the  clouds  freeze  to  pieces,  and  fell 
down  in  little  white  rags  !  " 

It  was  snow  that  she  meant,  but  she  could  not  explain 
it  in  any  other  way. 

"  And  do  the  naughty  boys  freeze  to  pieces  ? "  asked 
the  young  Storks. 

"  No,  they  do  not  freeze  to  pieces ;  but  they  are  not 
far  from  it,  and  must  sit  in  a  dark  room  and  cower.  You, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  fly  about  in  foreign  lands,  where 
there  are  flowers  and  the  sun  shines  warm." 

Now  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  nestlings  had 
grown  so  large  that  they  could  stand  upright  in  the  nest 
and  look  far  around ;  and  the  Father-Stork  came  every 
day  with  delicious  frogs,  little  snakes,  and  all  kinds  of 
stork-dainties  as  he  found  them.  Oh !  it  looked  funny 
when  he  performed  feats  before  them  !  He  laid  his  head 
quite  back  upon  his  tail,  and  clapped  with  his  beak  as  if 
he  had  been  a  little  clapper;  and  then  he  told  them 
stories,  all  about  the  marshes. 
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"  Listen  !  now  you  must  learn  to  fly,"  said  the  Mother- 
Stork,  one  day ;  and  all  the  four  young  ones  had  to  go 
out  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Oh,  how  they  tottered ! 
how  they  balanced  themselves  with  their  wings,  and  yet 
they  were  nearly  falling  down. 

"  Only  look  at  me,"  said  the  mother.  "  Thus  you 
must  hold  your  heads !  Thus  you  must  pitch  your  feet ! 
One,  two  !  one,  two !  That's  what  will  help  you  on  in 
the  world." 

Then  she  flew  a  little  way,  and  the  young  ones  made 
a  little  clumsy  leap.  Bump! — there  they  lay,  for  their 
bodies  were  too  heavy. 

"  I  will  not  fly  ! "  said  one  of  the  young  Storks,  and 
crept  back  into  the  nest ;  "  I  don't  care  about  getting  to 
the  warm  countries." 

"  Do  you  want  to  freeze  to  death  here  when  the  winter 
comes  ?  Are  the  boys  to  come  and  hang  you,  and  singe 
you,  and  roast  you  ?     Now  I'll  call  them." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  cried  the  young  Stork,  and  hopped  out 
on  to  the  roof  again  like  the  rest. 

On  the  third  day  they  could  actually  fly  a  little,  and 
then  they  thought  they  could  also  soar  and  hover  in  the 
air.  They  tried  it,  but — bump  ! — down  they  tumbled,  and 
they  had  to  flap  their  wings  again  quickly  enough.  Now 
the  boys  came  into  the  street  again,  and  sang  their  song : 

"  Storkf  stork,  fly  away  I " 

"  Shall  we  fly  down  and  pick  their  eyes  out  ? "  asked 
the  young  Storks. 
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"No,"  replied  the  mother;  "  let  them  alone.  Only 
listen  to  me,  that's  far  more  important.  One,  two,  three ! 
— now  we  fly  round  to  the  right.  One,  two,  three  ! — now 
to  the  left  round  the  chimney.  See,  that  was  very  good ! 
the  last  kick  with  the  feet  was  so  neat  and  correct  that 
you  shall  have  permission  to-morrow  to  fly  with  me  to 
the  marsh !  Several  nice  stork  families  go  there  with 
their  young ;  show  them  that  mine  are  the  nicest,  and 
that  you  can  start  proudjy ;  that  looks  well,  and  will  get 
you  consideration." 

"  But  are  we  not  to  take  revenge  on  the  rude  boys  ? " 
asked  the  young  Storks. 

"  Let  them  scream  as  much  as  they  like.  You  will 
fly  up  to  the  clouds,  and  get  to  the  land  of  the  pyramids, 
when  they  will  have  to  shiver,  and  not  have  a  green  leaf 
or  a  sweet  apple." 

**  Yes,  but  we  will  revenge  ourselves ! "  they  whis- 
pered to  one  another ;  and  then  the  exercising  went  on. 

Among  all  the  boys  down  in  the  street,  the  one  most 
bent  upon  singing  the  teasing  song  was  he  who  had  begun 
it,  and  he  was  quite  a  little  boy.  He  could  hardly  be  more 
than  six  years  old.  The  young  Storks  certainly  thought 
he  was  a  hundred,  for  he  was  much  bigger  than  their 
mother  and  father ;  and  how  should  they  know  how  old 
children  and  grown-up  people  can  be?  Their  revenge 
was  to  come  upon  this  boy,  for  it  was  he  who  had  begun, 
and  he  always  kept  on.  The  young  Storks  were  very 
angry,  and  as  they  grew  bigger  they  were  less  inclined  to 
bear  it ;  at  last  their  mother  had  to  promise  them  that 
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they  should  be  revenged,  but  not  till  the  last  day  of 
their  stay. 

"  We  must  first  see  how  you  behave  at  the  grand  re- 
view. If  you  get  through  badly,  so  that  the  general  stabs 
you  through  the  chest  with  his  beak,  the  boys  will  be 
right,  at  least  in  one  way.      Let  us  see." 

"  Yes,  you  shall  see !  "  cried  the  young  Storks ;  and 
then  they  took  all  imaginable  pains.  They  practiced 
every  day,  and  flew  so  neatly  and  so  lightly  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  them. 

Now  the  autumn  came  on ;  all  the  Storks  began  to 
assemble,  to  fly  away  to  the  warm  countries  while  it  is 
winter  here.  That  was  a  review.  They  had  to  fly  over 
forests  and  villages,  to  show  how  well  they  could  soar, 
for  it  was  a  long  journey  they  had  before  them.  The 
young  Storks  did  their  part  so  well  that  they  got  as  a 
mark : 

"  Remarkably  well,  with  frogs  and  snakes." 

That  was  the  highest  mark ;  and  they  might  eat  the 
frogs  and  snakes ;  and  that  is  what  they  did. 

"  Now  we  will  be  revenged  ! "  they  said. 

"  Yes,  certainly  !  "  said  the  Mother-Stork.  "What 
I  have  thought  of  will  be  the  best.  I  know  the  pond  in 
which  all  the  little  mortals  lie  till  the  Stork  comes  and 
brings  them  to  their  parents.  The  pretty  little  babies  lie 
there  and  dream  so  sweetly  as  they  never  dream  afterward. 
All  parents  are  glad  to  have  such  a  child,  and  all  children 
want  to  have  a  sister  or  a  brother.  Now  we  will  fly  to 
the  pond,  and  bring  one  for  each  of  the  children  who 
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have  not  sung  the  naughty  song  and  laughed  at  the 
Storks." 

"  But  he  who  began  to  sing — that  naughty,  ugly 
boy!"  screamed  the  young  Storks;  "what  shall  we  do 
with  him  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  little  dead  child  in  the  pond,  one  that 
has  dreamed  itself  to  death  ;  we  will  bring  that  for  him. 
Then  he  will  cry  because  we  have  brought  him  a  little 
dead  brother.  But  that  good  boy — you  have  not  for- 
gotten him,  the  one  who  said,  *  It  is  wrong  to  laugh  at 
animals  ! '  for  him  we  will  bring  a  brother  and  a  sister  too. 
And  as  his  name  is  Peter,  all  of  you  shall  be  called  Peter, 
too." 

And  it  was  done  as  she  said  ;  all  the  Storks  were 
named  Peter,  and  so  they  are  all  called  even  now. 
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THE  SILVER  SHILLING 

T^HERE  was  once  a  Shilling.  He  came  out  quite 
^  bright  from  the  Mint,  and  sprang  up,  and  rang  out, 
"  Hurrah  !  now  I'm  off  into  the  wide  world."  And  into 
the  wide  world  he  certainly  went. 

The  child  held  him  with  soft,  warm  hands  ;  the  miser 
clutched  him  in  a  cold,  avaricious  palm ;  the  old  man 
turned  him  goodness  knows  how  many  times  before 
parting  with  him  ;  while  careless  youth  rolled  him  lightly 
away.  The  Shilling  was  of  silver,  and  had  very  little 
copper  about  him ;  he  had  been  now  a  whole  year  in  the 
world — that  is  to  say,  in  the  country  in  which  he  had 
been  struck.  But  one  day  he  started  on  his  foreign 
travels :  he  was  the  last  native  coin  in  the  purse  borne 
by  his  travelling  master.  The  gentleman  himself  was 
not  aware  that  he  still  had  this  coin  until  he  came  across 
it  by  chance. 

"  Why,  here's  a  shilling  from  home  left  to  me,"  he 
said.    "  Well,  he  can  make  the  journey  with  me." 

And  the  Shilling  rattled  and  jumped  for  joy  as  it  was 
thrust  back  into  the  purse.  So  here  it  lay  among  strange 
companions,  who  came  and  went,  each  making  room  for 
a  successor ;  but  the  Shilling  from  home  always  remained 
in  the  bag,  which  was  a  distinction  for  it. 

Several  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  the  Shilling  had 
travelled  far  out  into  the  world  without  exactly  knowing 
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where  he  was,  though  he  learned  from  the  other  coins  that 
they  were  French  or  Italian.  One  said  they  were  in  such 
and  such  a  town,  another  that  they  had  reached  such  and 
such  a  spot;  but  the  Shilling  could  form  no  idea  of  all 
this.  He  who  has  his  head  in  a  bag  sees  nothing  ;  and 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Shilling.  But  one  day,  as  he 
lay  there,  he  noticed  that  the  purse  was  not  shut,  and  so 
he  crept  forward  to  the  opening,  to  take  a  look  around 
He  ought  not  to  have  done  so ;  but  he  was  inquisitive^ 
and  people  often  have  to  pay  for  that.  H^  slipped  out 
into  the  fob ;  and  when  the  purse  was  taken  out  at  night 
the  Shilling  remained  behind,  and  was  sent  out  into  the 
passage  with  the  clothes.  There  he  fell  upon  the  floor : 
no  one  heard  it,  no  one  saw  it. 

Next  morning  the  clothes  were  carried  back  into  the 
room ;  the  gentleman  put  them  on,  and  continued  his 
journey,  while  the  Shilling  remained  behind.  The  coin 
was  found,  and  was  required  to  go  into  service  again,  so 
he  was  sent  out  with  three  other  coins. 

"It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  about  one  in  the 
world,"  thought  the  Shilling,  "and  to  get  to  know 
strange  people  and  foreign  customs." 

And  now  began  the  history  of  the  Shilling,  as  told  by 
himself. 

"  *  Away  with  him,  he's  bad — no  use  ! '  These  words 
went  through  and  through  me,"  said  the  Shilling.  "  I 
knew  I  sounded  well  and  had  been  properly  coined. 
The  people  were  certainly  mistaken.  They  could  not 
mean  me !  but,  yes,  they  did  mean  me.     I  was  the  one 
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of  whom  they  said,  *  He's  bad — he's  no  good/  '  I  must 
get  rid  of  that  fellow  in  the  dark/  said  the  man  who  had 
received  me ;  and  I  was  passed  at  night  and  abused  in 
the  daytime.  *  Bad — no  good/  was  the  cry  ;  *  we  must 
make  haste  and  get  rid  of  him.' 

"  And  I  trembled  in  the  fingers  of  the  holder  each 
time  I  was  to  be  passed  on  as  a  coin  of  the  country. 

**  What  a  miserable  Shilling  I  am  !  Of  what  use  is 
my  silver  to  me,  my  value,  my  coinage,  if  all  these  things 
are  looked  on  as  worthless  i  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
one  has  only  the  value  the  world  chooses  to  put  upon 
one.  It  must  be  terrible  indeed  to  have  a  bad  con* 
science,  and  to  creep  along  on  evil  ways,  if  I,  who  am 
quite  innocent,  can  feel  so  badly  because  I  am  only 
thought  guilty. 

**  Each  time  I  was  brought  out  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  eyes  that  would  look  at  me,  for  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  rejected  and  flung  back  upon  the  table, 
like  an  impostor  and  a  cheat.  Once  I  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  poor  old  woman,  to  whom  I  was  paid  for  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  she  could  not  get  rid  of  me  at  all. 
No  pne  would  accept  me,  and  I  was  a  perfect  worry  to 
the  old  dame. 

"  *  I  shall  certainly  be  forced  to  deceive  some  one 
with  this  shilling,'  she  said  ;  '  for,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  I  can't  hoard  up  a  false  shilling.  The  rich 
baker  shall  have  him  ;  he  will  be  able  to  bear  the  loss — 
but  it's  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  after  all.' 

^*  *  And  1  must  lie  heavy  on  that  woman's  conscience, 
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too/  sighed  1.  '  Am  I  really  so  much  changed  in  my 
old  age  ? ' 

"  And  the  woman  went  her  way  to  the  rich  baker ; 
but  he  knew  too  well  what  kind  of  shillings  would  pass 
to  take  me,  and  he  threw  me  back  at  the  woman,  who 
got  no  bread  for  me.  And  1  felt  miserably  low  to  think 
that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  distress  to  others — I  who 
had  been  in  my  young  days  so  proudly  conscious  of  my 
value  and  of  the  correctness  of  my  mintage.  I  became 
as  miserable  as  a  poor  shilling  can  be  whom  no  one  will 
accept ;  but  the  woman  took  me  home  again,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  friendly,  hearty  face,  and  said : 

"  *  No,  I  will  not  deceive  any  one  with  thee.  I  will 
bore  a  hole  through  thee,  that  every  one  may  see  thou 
art  a  false  thing.  And  yet — it  just  occurs  to  me — per- 
haps this  is  a  lucky  shilling ;  and  the  thought  comes  so 
strongly  upon  me  that  I  am  sure  it  must  be  true !  I  will 
make  a  hole  through  the  shilling,  and  pass  a  string 
through  the  hole,  and  hang  the  coin  round  the  neck  of 
my  neighbor's  little  boy  for  a  lucky  shilling.* 

"  So  she  bored  a  hole  through  me.  It  is  certainly 
not  agreeable  to  have  a  hole  bored  through  one ;  but 
many  things  can  be  borne  when  the  intention  is  good. 
A  thread  was  passed  through  the  hole,  and  I  became  a 
kind  of  medal,  and  was  hung  round  the  neck  of  the 
little  child ;  and  the  child  smiled  at  me,  and  kissed  me, 
and  I  slept  all  night  on  its  warm,  innocent  neck. 

"  When  the  morning  came,  the  child's  mother  took 
me  up  in  her  fingers  and  looked  at  me,  and  she  had  her 
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own  thoughts  about  me :  I  could  feel  that  very  well. 
She  brought  out  a  pair  of  scissors^  and  cut  the  string 
through. 

"  *  A  lucky  shilling ! '  she  said.  *  Well,  we  shall 
soon  see  that.' 

"  And  she  laid  me  in  vinegar,  so  that  I  turned  quite 
green.  Then  she  plugged  up  the  hole,  and  carried  me, 
in  the  evening  twilight,  to  the  lottery  collector,  to  buy  a 
lottery  ticket  that  should  bring  her  luck. 

"  How  miserably  wretched  I  felt !  There  was  a 
stinging  feeling  in  me,  as  if  I  should  crumble  to 
bits.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  called  false  and  thrown 
down — and  before  a  crowd  of  shillings  and  other  coins, 
too,  who  lay  there  with  an  image  and  superscription  of 
which  they  might  be  proud.  But  I  escaped  that  dis- 
grace, for  there  were  many  people  in  the  collector's  room  : 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  I  went  rattling  down 
into  the  box  among  the  other  coins.  Whether  my 
ticket  won  anything  or  not,  I  don't  know ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  the  very  next  morning  I  was  recognized 
as  a  bad  shilling,  and  was  sent  out  to  deceive  and  deceive 
again.  That  is  a  very  trying  thing  to  bear  when  one 
knows  one  has  a  good  character,  and  of  that  I  am 
conscious. 

"  For  a  year  and  a  day  I  thus  wandered  from  house 
to  house  and  from  hand  to  hand,  always  abused,  always 
unwelcome  ;  no  one  trusted  me ;  and  I  lost  confidence 
in  the  world  and  in  myself.  It  was  a  heavy  time.  At 
last,  one  day  a  traveller,  a  strange  gentleman,  arrived, 
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and  I  was  passed  to  him,  and  he  was  polite  enough  to 
accept  me  for  current  coin ;  but  he  wanted  to  pass  me 
on,  and  again  I  heard  the  horrible  cry  :  '  No  use — false ! ' 

'^  ^  I  received  it  as  a  good  coin/  said  the  man,  and  he 
looked  closely  at  me :  suddenly  he  smiled  all  over  his 
face ;  and  I  had  never  seen  that  expression  before  on  any 
face  that  looked  at  me,  *  Why,  whatever  is  that  ? '  he 
said,  *  That's  one  of  our  own  country  coins,  a  good, 
honest  shilling  from  my  home,  and  they've  bored  a  hole 
through  him,  and  they  call  him  false.  Now,  this  is  a 
curious  circumstance.  I  must  keep  him  and  take  him 
home  with  me/ 

^^  A  glow  of  joy  thrilled  through  me  when  I  heard 
myself  called  a  good>  honest  shilling  ;  and  now  I  was  to 
be  taken  home,  where  each  and  every  one  would  know 
me,  and  be  sure  that  I  was  real  silver  and  properly 
coined.  I  could  have  thrown  out  sparks  for  very 
gladness ;  but,  after  all,  it's  not  in  my  nature  to  throw 
out  sparks,  for  that's  the  property  of  steel,  not  of  silver. 

"  I  was  wrapped  up  in  clean  white  paper,  so  that  I 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  coins  and 
spent ;  and  on  festive  occasions,  when  fellow-*countrymen 
met  together,  I  was  shown  about,  and  they  spoke  very 
well  of  me  :  they  said  I  was  interesting — and  it  is  won- 
derful how  interesting  one  can  be  without  saying  a  single 
word. 

*^  And  at  last  I  got  home  again.  AH  my  troubles 
were  ended,  joy  came  back  to  me,  for  I  was  of  good 
silver,  and  had  the  right  stamp,  and  I  had  no  more  di$* 
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agreeables  to  endure,  though  a  hole  had  been  bored 
through  me,  as  through  a  false  coin  ;  but  that  does  not 
matter  if  one  is  not  really  hlse.  One  must  wait  for  the 
end,  and  one  will  be  righted  at  last — that's  my  belief," 
said  the  Shilling. 
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THE  HARDY   TIN   SOLDIER 

T^HERE  were  once  five-and-twenty  tin  soldiers;  they 
^  were  all  brothers,  for  they  had  all  been  born  of 
one  old  tin  spoon.  They  shouldered  their  muskets,  and 
looked  straight  before  them ;  their  uniform  was  red  and 
blue,  and  very  splendid.  The  first  thing  they  had  heard 
in  the  world,  when  the  lid  was  taken  off  their  box,  had 
been  the  words  "  Tin  soldiers ! "  These  words  were  ut- 
tered by  a  little  boy,  clapping  his  hands :  the  soldiers 
had  been  given  to  him,  for  it  was  his  birthday ;  and  now 
he  put  them  upon  the  table.  Each  soldier  was  exactly 
like  the  rest ;  but  one  of  them  had  been  cast  last  of 
all,  and  there  had  not  been  enough  tin  to  finish  him ; 
but  he  stood  as  firmly  upon  his  one  leg  as  the  others  on 
their  two ;  and  it  was  just  this  Soldier  who  became  re- 
markable. 

On  the  table  on  which  they  had  been  placed  stood 
many  other  playthings,  but  the  toy  that  attracted  most 
attention  was  a  neat  castle  of  cardboard.  Through  the 
little  windows  one  could  see  straight  into  the  hall.  Be- 
fore the  castle  some  little  trees  were  placed  round  a  lit- 
tle looking-glass,  which  was  to  represent  a  clear  lake. 
Waxen  swans  swam  on  this  lake,  and  were  mirrored  in 
it.  This  was  all  very  pretty  ;  but  the  prettiest  of  all  was 
a  little  lady,  who  stood  at  the  open  door  of  the  castle ; 
she  was  also  cut  out  in  paper,  but  she  had  a  dress  of  the 
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clearest  gauze,  and  a  little  narrow  blue  ribbon  over  her 
shoulders  that  looked  like  a  scarf;  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  ribbon  was  a  shining  tinsel  rose  as  big  as  her  whole 
face. 

The  little  lady  stretched  out  both  her  arms,  for 
she  was  a  dancer ;  and  then  she  lifted  one  leg  so  high 
that  the  Tin  Soldier  could  not  see  it  at  all,  and  thought 
that,  like  himself,  she  had  but  one  leg. 

"  That  would  be  the  wife  for  me,"  thought  he ;  "  but 
she  is  very  grand.  She  lives  in  a  castle,  and  I  have  only 
a  box,  and  there  are  five-and-twenty  of  us  in  that.  It  is 
no  place  for  her.  But  I  must  try  to  make  acquaintance 
with  her." 

And  then  he  lay  down  at  full  length  behind  a  snuff- 
box which  was  on  the  table ;  there  he  could  easily  watch 
the  little  dainty  lady,  who  continued  to  stand  upon  one 
leg  without  losing  her  balance. 

When  the  evening  came,  all  the  other  tin  soldiers 
were  put  into  their  box,  and  the  people  in  the  house 
went  to  bed.  Now  the  toys  began  to  play  at  "  visiting," 
and  at  "  war,"  and  at  "  giving  balls."  The  tin  soldiers 
rattled  in  their  box,  for  they  wanted  to  join,  but  could 
not  lift  the  lid.  The  nut-cracker  threw  somersaults,  and 
the  pencil  amused  itself  on  the  table :  there  was  so  much 
noise  that  the  canary  woke  up  and  began  to  speak  too, 
and  even  in  verse.  The  only  two  who  did  not  stir  from 
their  places  were  the  Tin  Soldier  and  the  Dancing  Lady ; 
she  stood  straight  up  on  the  point  of  one  of  her  toes, 
and  stretched  out  both  her  arms ;  and  he  was  just  as 
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enduring  on  his  one  leg ;  and  he  never  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  her. 

Now  the  clock  struck  twelve — ^and,  bounce !  the  lid 
flew  off  the  snufF-box ;  but  there  was  no  snuff  in  it,  but 
a  little  black  Goblin.     You  see,  it  was  a  trick. 

"Tin  Soldier!"  said  the  Goblin,  "don't  stare  at 
things  that  don't  concern  you." 

But  the  Tin  Soldier  pretended  not  to  hear  him. 

"  Just  you  wait  till  to-morrow ! "  said  the  Goblin. 

But  when  the  morning  came,  and  the  children  got  up, 
the  Tin  Soldier  was  placed  in  the  window ;  and  whether 
it  was  the  Goblin  or  the  draught  that  did  it,  all  at  once 
the  window  flew  open,  and  the  Soldier  fell  head  over  heels 
out  of  the  third  story.  That  was  a  terrible  passage !  He 
put  his  leg  straight  up,  and  stuck  with  helmet  downward 
and  his  bayonet  between  the  paving-stones. 

The  servant-maid  and  the  little  boy  came  down  di- 
rectly to  look  for  him,  but  though  they  almost  trod  upon 
him,  they  could  not  see  him.  If  the  Soldier  had  cried 
out,  "  Here  I  am  !  "  they  would  have  found  him  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  fitting  to  call  out  loudly,  because  he  was 
in  uniform. 

Now  it  began  to  rain  ;  the  drops  soon  fell  thicker,  and 
at  last  it  came  down  into  a  complete  stream.  When  the 
rain  was  past,  two  street  boys  came  by. 

"  Just  look  ! "  said  one  of  them,  "  there  lies  a  Tin 
Soldier.     He  must  come  out  and  ride  in  the  boat." 

And  they  made  a  boat  out  of  a  newspaper,  and  put  the 
Tin  Soldier  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  so  he  sailed  down 
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the  gutter,  and  the  two  boys  ran  beside  him  and  clapped 
their  hands.  Goodness  preserve  us  !  how  the  waves  rose 
in  that  gutter,  and  how  fast  the  stream  ran  !  But  then  it 
had  been  a  heavy  rain.  The  paper  boat  rocked  up  and 
down,  and  sometimes  turned  round  so  rapidly  that  the 
Tin  Soldier  trembled ;  but  he  remained  firm,  and  never 
changed  countenance,  and  looked  straight  before  him,  and 
shouldered  his  musket. 

All  at  once  the  boat  went  into  a  long  drain,  and  it  be- 
came as  dark  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  box. 

"  Where  am  1  going  now  ? "  he  thought.  "  Yes,  yes, 
that's  the  Goblin's  fault.  Ah  !  if  the  little  lady  only  sat 
here  with  me  in  the  boat,  it  might  be  twice  as  dark  for 
what  I  should  care." 

Suddenly  there  came  a  great  Water  Rat,  which  lived 
under  the  drain. 

"  Have  you  a  passport?"  said  the  Rat.  "  Give  mc 
your  pas&port." 

But  the  Tin  Soldier  kept  silence,  and  held  his  mutket 
tighter  than  eVfer. 

The  boat  went  on,  but  the  Rat  came  after  it.  Hu ! 
how  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  called  out  to  the  bits  of 
straw  and  wood : 

"  Hold  him  !  hold  him !  He  hasn't  paid  toll — he 
hasn't  shown  his  passport !  " 

But  the  stream  became  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
Tin  Soldier  could  see  the  bright  daylight  where  the  arch 
ended ;  but  he  heard  a  roaring  noise  which  might  well 
frighten  a  bolder  man.     Only  think — just  where  the  tun- 
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nel  ended,  the  drain  ran  into  a  great  canal ;  and  for  him 
that  would  have  been  as  dangerous  as  for  us  to  be  carried 
down  a  great  waterfall. 

Now  he  was  already  so  near  it  that  he  could  not  stop. 
The  boat  was  carried  out,  the  poor  Tin  Soldier  stiffening 
himself  as  much  as  he  could,  and  no  one  could  say  that 
he  moved  an  eyelid.  The  boat  whirled  round  three  or 
four  times,  and  was  fiill  of  water  to  the  very  edge — it 
must  sink.  The  Tin  Soldier  stood  up  to  his  neck  in 
water,  and  the  boat  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  paper 
was  loosened  more  and  more ;  and  now  the  water  closed 
over  the  soldier's  head.  Then  he  thought  of  the  pretty 
little  Dancer,  and  how  he  should  never  see  her  again ; 
and  it  sounded  in  the  soldier's  ears : 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  thou  warrior  brave, 
For  this  day  thou  must  diel  '* 

And  now  the  paper  parted,  and  the  Tin  Soldier  fell 
out ;  but  at  that  moment  he  was  snapped  up  by  a  great 
fish. 

Oh,  how  dark  it  was  in  that  fish's  body !  It  was 
darker  yet  than  in  the  drain  tunnel ;  and  then  it  was  very 
narrow,  too.  But  the  Tin  Soldier  remained  unmoved, 
and  lay  at  full  length  shouldering  his  musket. 

The  fish  swam  to  and  fro ;  he  made  the  most  wonder- 
ful movements,  and  then  became  quite  still.  At  last 
something  flashed  through  him  like  lightning.  The  day- 
light shone  quite  clear,  and  a  voice  said  aloud,  "  The 
Tin  Soldier!"  The  fish  had  been  caught,  carried  to 
market,  bought,  and  taken  into  the  kitchen,  where  the 
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cook  cut  him  open  with  a  large  knife.  She  seized  the 
Soldier  round  the  body  with  both  her  hands,  and  carried 
him  into  the  room,  where  all  were  anxious  to  see  the  re- 
markable man  who  had  travelled  about  in  the  inside  of 
a  fish ;  but  the  Tin  Soldier  was  not  at  all  proud.  They 
placed  him  on  the  table,  and  there — no !  What  curious 
things  may  happen  in  the  world !  The  Tin  Soldier  was 
in  the  very  room  in  which  he  had  been  before !  he  saw 
the  same  children,  and  the  same  toys  stood  on  the  table ; 
and  there  was  the  pretty  castle  with  the  graceful  little 
Dancer.  She  was  still  balancing  herself  on  one  leg,  and 
held  the  other  extended  in  the  air.  She  was  hardy,  too. 
That  moved  the  Tin  Soldier ;  he  was  very  nearly  weep- 
ing tin  tears,  but  that  would  not  have  been  proper.  He 
looked  at  her,  but  they  said  nothing  to  each  other. 

Then  one  of  the  little  boys  took  the  Tin  Soldier  and 
flung  him  into  the  stove.  He  gave  no  reason  for  doing 
this.  It  must  have  been  the  fault  of  the  Goblin  in  the 
snufF-box. 

The  Tin  Soldier  stood  there  quite  illuminated,  and 
felt  a  heat  that  was  terrible ;  but  whether  this  heat  pro- 
ceeded from  the  real  fire  or  from  love,  he  did  not 
know.  The  colors  had  quite  gone  off  from  him ;  but 
whether  that  had  happened  on  the  journey,  or  had  been 
caused  by  grief,  no  one  could  say.  He  looked  at  the 
little  lady,  she  looked  at  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
melting ;  but  he  still  stood  firm,  shouldering  his  musket 
Then  suddenly  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  draught  of 
«r  caught  the  Dancer,  and  she  flew  like  a  sylph  just  into 
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the  stove  to  the  Tin  Soldier,  and  flashed  up  in  a  flame, 
and  she  was  gone.  Then  the  Tin  Soldier  melted  down 
into  a  lump ;  and  when  the  servant-maid  took  the  ashes 
out  next  day,  she  found  him  in  the  shape  of  a  little  tin 
heart.  But  of  the  Dancer  nothing  remained  but  the 
tinsel  rose,  and  that  was  burned  as  black  as  a  coal. 
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THE   FROG   WHO  WISHED   TO   BE    AS 

BIG  AS  AN   OX 

A  N  Ox,  grazing  in  a  meadow,  chanced  to  set  his  foot 
^^  on  a  young  Frog  and  crushed  him  to  death.  His 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  playing  near,  at  once  ran 
to  tell  their  mother  what  had  happened.  "  The  monster 
that  did  it,  mother,  was  such  a  size !  "  said  they.  The 
mother,  who  was  a  vain  old  thing,  thought  that  she  could 
easily  make  herself  as  large.  "  Was  it  as  big  as  this  ?  " 
she  asked,  blowing  and  puffing  herself  out.  ''  Oh,  much 
bigger  than  that,"  replied  the  young  Frogs.  "  As  this, 
then  ? "  cried  she,  puffing  and  blowing  again  with  all  her 
might.  "  Nay,  mother,"  said  they ;  "  if  you  were  to  try 
till  you  burst  yourself,  you  would  never  be  so  big."  The 
silly  old  Frog  tried  to  pufF  herself  out  still  more,  and 
burst  herself  indeed. 

"  Self-conceit  may  lead  to  self-destruction'* 


THE   MAN   AND   THE    LION 

A  MAN  and  a  Lion  were  discussing  the  relative 
^^  strength  of  men  and  lions  in  general.  The  Man 
contended  that  he  and  his  fellows  were  stronger  than 
lions  by  reason  of  their  greater  intelligence.  "Come 
now  with  me,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  will  soon  prove  that  I 
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am  right."  So  he  took  him  into  the  public  gardens  and 
showed  him  a  statue  of  Hercules  overcoming  the  Lion 
and  tearing  his  mouth  in  two. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  Lion,  "  but  proves 
nothing,  for  it  was  a  man  who  made  the  statue/' 

"  IVe  can  easily  represent  things  as  we  wish  them  to  be^ 


THE   WIND   AND   THE   SUN 

A  DISPUTE  once  arose  between  the  North  Wind 
^■^  and  the  Sun  as  to  which  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  Seeing  a  traveller  on  his  way,  they  agreed  to  try 
which  could  the  sooner  get  his  cloak  off  him.  The 
North  Wind  began,  and  sent  a  furious  blast,  which,  at 
the  onset,  nearly  tore  the  cloak  from  its  fastenings ;  but 
the  traveller,  seizing  the  garment  with  a  firm  grip,  held 
it  round  his  body  so  tightly  that  Boreas  spent  his  re- 
maining force  in  vain.  The  Sun,  dispelling  the  clouds 
that  had  gathered,  then  darted  his  most  sultry  beams  on 
the  traveller's  bead.  Growing  faint  with  the  heat,  the 
man  flung  off  his  cloak  and  ran  for  protection  to  the 
nearest  shade. 

"  Kindness  effects  more  than  severity^* 
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THE   SPENDTHRIFT   AND   SWALLOW 

A  PRODIGAL  young  fellow,  who  had  run  through 
^^  all  his  money,  and  even  sold  all  his  outer  clothes 
except  his  cloak,  seeing  a  Swallow  skimming  over  the 
meadows  one  fine  day  in  the  early  spring,  believed  that 
summer  was  really  come,  and  sold  his  cloak  too.  The 
next  morning  there  happened  to  be  a  severe  frost,  and, 
shivering  and  nearly  frozen  himself,  he  found  the  Swallow 
lying  stiff  and  dead  upon  the  ground.  He  thereupon 
upbraided  the  poor  bird  as  the  cause  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes. "  Stupid  thing,"  said  he,  "  had  you  not  come 
before  your  time,  I  should  not  now  be  so  wretched  as 
lam." 
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THE   JACKDAW   AND   THE    PIGEONS 

A  JACKDAW,  seeing  how  well  some  Pigeons  in  a 
^^  certain  dovecote  fed,  and  how  happily  they  lived 
together,  wished  much  to  join  them.  With  this  view 
he  whitened  his  feathers  and  slipped  in  one  evening  just 
as  it  was  getting  dark.  As  long  as  he  kept  quiet  he 
escaped  notice,  but  growing  bolder  by  degrees,  and  feel- 
ing very  jolly  in  his  new  quarters,  he  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  His  voice  betrayed  him.  The  Pigeons  set  upon 
him  and  drove  him  out.  When  he  would  afterward 
have  joined  the  Jackdaws  again,  his  discolored  feathers 
and  his  battered  state  drew  attention  to  him,  and  his  for- 
mer mates,  finding  out  what  he  had  been  at,  would  let 
him  have  no  further  part  with  them. 


THE    LION    IN   LOVE 

A  LION  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  daughter  of  a  For- 
ester, and  demanded  her  of  her  father  in  marriage. 
The  man  durst  not  refuse,  though  he  would  gladly  have 
done  so ;  but  he  told  the  Lion  that  his  daughter  was  so 
young  and  delicate  that  he  could  only  consent  upon  con- 
dition that  his  teeth  should  first  be  drawn  and  his  claws 
cut  off.  The  Lion  was  so  enslaved  by  love  that  he 
agreed  to  this  without  a  murmur,  and  it  was  accordingly 
done.  The  Forester  then  seized  a  club,  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  spot,  and  so  broke  off  the  match. 
"Love  can  tame  the  wildest.'* 
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THE   LION   AND   THE   MOUSE 

A  LION,  tired  with  the  chase,  lay  sleeping  at  full 
^^  length  under  a  shady  tree.  Some  Mice,  scram- 
bling over  him  while  he  slept,  awoke  him.  Laying  his 
paw  upon  one  of  them,  he  was  about  to  crush  him,  but 
the  Mouse  implored  his  mercy  in  such  moving  terms 
that  he  let  him  go.  Some  time  after,  the  Lion  was  caught 
in  a  net  laid  by  some  hunters,  and,  unable  to  free  himself, 
made  the  forest  resound  with  his  roars.  The  Mouse 
whose  life  had  been  spared  came,  and  with  his  little 
sharp  teeth  gnawed  the  ropes  asunder  and  set  the  Lion 
free. 

"  Little  friends  may  prove  great  friends** 
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THE  GOOSE  WITH  THE  GOLDEN  EGGS 

/'^NE  day  a  countryman  going  to  the  nest  of  his  Goose 
^^^  found  there  a  golden  egg  all  yellow  and  glittering. 
When  he  took  it  up  it  was  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  he  was 
going  to  throw  it  away,  because  he  thought  a  trick  had 
been  played  upon  him.  But  he  took  it  home  on  second 
thoughts,  and  soon  found  to  his  delight  that  it  was  an 
egg  of  pure  gold.  Every  morning  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred, and  he  soon  became  rich  by  selling  his  eggs.  As 
he  grew  rich  he  grew  greedy ;  and  thinking  to  get  at  once 
all  the  gold  the  Goose  could  give,  he  killed  it  and  opened 
it,  only  to  find — nothing. 

"  Greed  oft  oerreacbes  itself. ^^ 


THE   LION,  THE   ASS,   AND  THE  FOX 

THHE  Lion,  the  Ass,  and  the  Fox  went  hunting  to- 
-*•  gether,  and  it  was  agreed  that  whatever  was  taken 
should  be  shared  between  them.  They  caught  a  large 
fat  Stag,  which  the  Lion  ordered  the  Ass  to  divide.  The 
Ass  took  a  deal  of  pains  to  divide  the  Stag  into-  three 
pieces  which  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The 
Lion,  enraged  with  him  for  what  he  considered  a  want 
of  proper  respect  to  his  quality,  flew  upon  him  and  tore 
him  to  pieces.  He  then  called  on  the  Fox  to  divide. 
The  Fox,  nibbling  off  a  small  portion  for  himself,  left 
the  rest  for  the  Lion's  share.     The  Lion,  highly  pleased 
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by  this  mark  of  respect,  asked  the  Fox  where  he  had 
learned  such  politeness  and  good-breeding.  "To  tell 
the  truth,  Sire,"  replied  the  Fox, "  I  was  taught  it  by  the 
Ass  that  lies  dead  there." 

"  Tou  may  share  the  labors  of  the  greats  but  you  will 
not  share  the  spoil** 


THE  VAIN  JACKDAW 

A  JACKDAW,  having  dressed  himself  in  feathers 
^■^  which  had  fallen  from  some  Peacocks,  strutted 
about  in  the  company  of  these  birds,  and  tried  to  pass 
himself  off  as  one  of  them.  They  soon  found  him  out, 
and  pulled  their  feathers  from  him  so  roughly,  and  in 
other  ways  so  battered  him,  that  when  he  would  have  re- 
joined his  fellows  they,  in  their  turn,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  and  drove  him  from  their  society,  and 
told  him — 

"  //  is  not  only  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birds** 
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THE  ASS,  THE  LION,   AND  THE  COCK 

A  N  Ass  and  a  Cock,  feeding  in  the  same  meadow, 
^^  were  one  day  surprised  by  a  Lion.  The  Cock 
crowed  loudly,  and  the  Lion  (who  is  said  to  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock)  at  once  turned  tail 
and  ran  off  again.  The  Ass,  believing  that  it  was  from 
fear  of  him  that  the  Lion  fled,  pursued  him.  As  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  Cock,  the  Lion  turned 
round  upon  the  Ass  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  COUNTRYMAN 

A  FOX,  having  been  hunted  hard  and  chased  a  long 
-^^  way,  saw  a  Countryman  at  work  in  a  wood,  and 
begged  him  to  help  him  to  some  hiding-place.  The  man 
said  he  might  go  into  his  cottage,  which  was  close  by. 
He  was  no  sooner  in  than  the  huntsmen  came  up. 
"  Have  you  seen  a  Fox  pass  this  way  ? "  said  they.  The 
Countryman  said  "  No,"  but  pointed  at  the  same  time 
toward  the  place  where  the  Fox  lay.  The  huntsmen  did 
not  take  the  hint,  however,  and  made  off  again  at  full 
speed.  The  Fox,  who  had  seen  all  that  took  place 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  thereupon  came  out,  and 
was  walking  away  without  a  word.  "  Why,  how  now !  " 
said  the  man  ;  "  haven't  you  the  manners  to  thank  your 
host  before  you  go  ?  "  "  Yes,  yes,**  said  the  Fox ;  "  if 
you  had  been  as  honest  with  your  finger  as  you  were 
with  your  tongue,  I  shouldn't  have  gone  without  saying 
good-by." 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  STAG 

THHE  Horse,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Stag,  and 
^  being  unable  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  enemy, 
came  to  a  Man  and  begged  his  help.  He  allowed  the 
Man  to  saddle  and  bridle  him,  and  together  they  ran 
down  the  Stag  and  killed  him.  The  Horse  neighed  with 
joy,  and  thanking  his  rider  warmly,  asked  him  now  to 
remove  his  saddle  and  let  him  go.     "  No»  no/'  said  the 
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Man ;  "  you  are  much  too  useful  to  me  as  you  are." 
The  Horse  thenceforward  served  the  Man,  and  found 
that  he  had  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  cost  of  his 
liberty. 

"  If  you  allow  men  to  use  you  for  your  own  purposes y 
they  will  use  you  for  their s^ 


THE  POWER  OF  FABLES 

DEMADES,  a  famous  Greek  orator,  was  once  ad- 
dressing an  assembly  at  Athens  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  in  vain  tried  to  fix  the  attention 
of  his  hearers.  They  laughed  among  themselves,  watched 
the  sports  of  the  children,  and  in  twenty  other  ways 
showed  their  want  of  concern  in  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course. Demades,  after  a  short  pause,  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  Ceres  one  day  journeyed  in  company  with  a  Swallow 
and  an  Eel."  At  this  there  was  marked  attention,  and 
every  ear  strained  now  to  catch  the  words  of  the  orator. 
"  The  party  came  to  a  river,"  continued  he.  "  The  Eel 
swam  across,  and  the  Swallow  flew  over."  He  then  re- 
sumed the  subject  of  his  harangue.  A  great  cry,  how- 
ever, arose  from  the  people,  "  And  Ceres  ?  and  Ceres  ? " 
cried  they.  "  What  did  Ceres  do  ? "  "  Why,  the  god- 
dess was,  as  she  is  now,"  replied  he,  "  mightily  offended 
that  people  should  have  their  ears  open  to  any  sort  of 
foolery,  and  shut  to  words  of  truth  and  wisdom." 
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THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER 

A  DOG  was  lying  in  a  Manger  full  of  hay.  An  Ox, 
^^  being  hungry,  came  near  and  was  going  to  eat  of 
the  hay.  The  Dog,  getting  up  and  snarling  at  him, 
would  not  let  him  touch  it.  "  Surly  creature,"  said  the  Ox, 
"  you  cannot  eat  the  hay  yourself,  and  yet  you  will  let 
no  one  else  have  any." 

^^  People  often  grudge  others  what  they  cannot  enjoy 
themselves*^ 


THE  MICE  IN  COUNCIL 

A  CERTAIN  Cat  that  lived  in  a  large  country-house 
^^  was  so  vigilant  and  active  that  the  Mice,  finding 
their  numbers  grievously  thinned,  held  a  council,  with 
closed  doors,  to  consider  what  they  had  best  do.  Many 
plans  had  been  started  and  dismissed,  when  a  young 
Mouse,  rising  and  catching  the  eye  of  the  President, 
said  that  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  that  he  was  sure 
must  meet  with  the  approval  of  all.  "  If,"  he  said, 
"  the  Cat  wore  around  her  neck  a  little  bell,  every  step 
she  took  would  make  it  tinkle ;  then,  ever  forewarned  of 
her  approach,  we  should  have  time  to  reach  our  holes. 
By  this  simple  means  we  should  live  in  safety  and  defy 
her  power."  The  speaker  resumed  his  seat  with  a  com- 
placent air,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the 
audience.     An  old  gray  Mouse,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
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his  eye,  now  got  up,  and  said  that  the  plan  of  the  last 
speaker  was  an  admirable  one ;  but  he  feared  it  had  one 
drawback.  He  had  not  told  them  who  should  put  the 
bell  around  the  Cat's  neck. 

"  //  is  easy  to  propose  impossible  remedies'* 


THE  FROGS  DESIRING  A  KING 

T^HE  Frogs,  living  an  easy,  free  sort  of  life  among 
.  *  the  lakes  and  ponds,  once  prayed  Jupiter  to  send 
them  a  King.  Jove,  being  at  time  in  a  merry  mood, 
threw  them  a  Log,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  There,  then, 
is  a  King  for  you."  Awed  by  the  splash,  the  Frogs 
watched  their  King  in  fear  and  trembling,  till  at  last, 
encouraged  by  his  stillness,  one  more  daring  than  the 
rest  jumped  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  monarch.  Soon, 
many  others  followed  his  example,  and  made  merry  on 
the  back  of  their  unresisting  King.  Speedily  tiring  of 
such  a  torpid  ruler,  they  again  petitioned  Jupiter,  and 
asked  him  to  send  them  something  more  like  a  King. 
This  time  he  sent  them  a  Stork,  who  tossed  them  about 
and  gobbled  them  up  without  mercy.  They  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  beseeching  the  god  to  give  them  again 
their  former  state.  "  No,  no,"  replied  he,  "  a  King  that 
did  you  no  harm  did  not  please  you.  Make  the  best  of 
the  one  you  have,  or  you  may  chance  to  get  a  worse  in 
his  place." 

"  Better  no  rule  than  cruel  rule.'' 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  SONS 

A  N  Old  Man  had  many  Sons,  who  were  always  fkll- 
-^^  ing  out  with  one  another.  He  had  often  vainly 
exhorted  them  to  live  together  in  harmony.  One  day 
he  called  them  round  him,  and  producing  a  bundle  of 


The  bundle  resisted  all  thelt  efforts 
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sticks,  bade  them  each  in  turn  to  break  it  across.  Each 
put  forth  all  his  strength,  but  the  bundle  resisted  all 
their  efforts.  Then,  cutting  the  cord  which  bound  the 
sticks  together,  he  told  his  Sons  to  break  them  sepa- 
rately. This  was  done  with  the  greatest  ease.  "  See,  my 
Sons,"  exclaimed  he,  "  the  power  of  unity !  Bound 
together  by  brotherly  love,  you  may  defy  almost  every 
mortal  ill ;  divided,  you  will  fall  a  prey  to  your  enemies." 
"  Union  gives  strength.'* 


THE  MOUNTAINS  IN  LABOR 

ONE  day  the  Countrymen  noticed  that  the  Moun- 
tains were  in  labor  ;  smoke  came  out  of  their 
summits,  the  earth  was  quaking  at  their  feet,  trees  were 
crashing,  and  huge  rocks  were  tumbling.  They  felt  sure 
that  something  horrible  was  going  to  happen.  They  all 
gathered  together  in  one  place  to  see  what  terrible  thing 
this  would  be.  They  waited  until  there  was  a  still  more 
violent  earthquake,  and  a  huge  gap  appeared  in  the  side 
of  the  Mountains.  They  all  fell  down  upon  their  knees 
and  waited.  At  last,  and  at  last,  a  teeny,  tiny  mouse 
poked  its  little  head  and  bristles  out  of  the  gap  and 
came  running  down  toward  them ;  and  ever  after  they 
used  to  say : 

"  Much  outcry^  little  outcome.** 
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THE   LARK  AND   HER  YOUNG  ONES 

A  LARK  who  had  Young  Ones  in  a  field  of  corn 
-^^  which  was  almost  ripe  was  afraid  lest  the  reapers 
should  come  before  her  young  brood  were  fledged.  Every 
day,  therefore,  when  she  flew  away  to  look  for  food,  she 
charged  them  to  take  notice  of  what  they  heard  in  her 
absence,  and  to  tell  her  of  it  when  she  returned.  One 
day  when  she  was  gone  they  heard  the  master  of  the  field 
say  to  his  son  that  the  corn  seemed  ripe  enough  to  be  cut, 
and  tell  him  to  go  early  to-morrow  and  desire  their  friends 
and  neighbors  to  come  and  help  to  reap  it.  When  the  old 
Lark  came  home,  the  Little  Ones  fell  quivering  and  chirp- 
ing around  her,  and  told  her  what  had  happened,  begging 
her  to  remove  them  as  fast  as  she  could.  The  mother  bade 
them  to  be  easy,  "  for,"  said  she,  "  if  he  depends  upon 
his  friends  and  his  neighbors,  I  am  sure  the  corn  will  not 
be  reaped  to-morrow."  Next  day  she  went  out  again, 
and  left  the  same  orders  as  before.  The  owner  came, 
and  waited.  The  sun  grew  hot,  but  nothing  was  done, 
for  not  a  soul  came.  "  You  see,"  said  he  to  his  son, 
"  these  friends  of  ours  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  so 
run  off  at  once  to  your  uncles  and  cousins,  and  say  I  wish 
them  to  come  betimes  to-morrow  morning  and  help  us  to 
reap."  This  the  Young  Ones,  in  a  great  fright,  reported 
also  to  their  mother.  "  Do  not  be  frightened,  children," 
said  she ;  "  kindred  and  relations  are  not  always  very  for- 
ward in  helping  one  another;  but  keep  your  ears  open, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  hear  to-morrow."     The  owner 
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came  the  next  day,  and  finding  his  relations  a$  backward 
as  his  neighbors,  said  to  his  son,  "  Now,  George*  listen  to 
me.  Get  a  couple  of  good  sickles  ready  against  to-mor- 
row morning,  for  it  seems  we  must  reap  the  corn  by  our- 
selves." The  Young  Ones  told  this  to  their  mother. 
"  Then,  my  dears,"  said  she,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  go 
indeed,  for  when  a  man  undertakes  to  do  his  business 
himself,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  he  will  be  disappointed." 
She  removed  her  Young  Ones  immediately,  and  the  corn 
was  reaped  the  next  day  by  the  old  man  and  his  son. 


THE   HARE   AND   THE    TORTOISE 

THE  Hare,  one  day,  laughing  at  the  Tortoise  for  his 
slowness  and  general  unwieldiness,  was  challenged 
by  the  latter  to  run  a  race.  The  Hare,  looking  on  the 
whole  affair  as  a  great  joke,  consented,  and  the  Fox  was 
selected  to  act  as  umpire  and  hold  the  stakes.  The  rivals 
started,  and  the  Hare,  of  course,  soon  left  the  Tortoise  far 
behind-  Having  come  midway  to  the  goal,  she  began  to 
play  about,  nibble  the  young  herbage,  and  amuse  herself 
in  many  ways.  The  day  being  warm,  she  even  thought 
she  would  take  a  little  nap  in  a  shady  spot,  as,  if  the 
Tortoise  should  pass  her  while  she  slept,  she  could  easily 
overtake  him  again  before  he  reached  the  end.  The 
Tortoise  meanwhile  plodded  on,  unwavering  and  unrest- 
ing, straight  toward  the  goal.     The  Hare,  having  over- 
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slept  herself,  started  up  from  her  nap,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Tortoise  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Off  she 
went  at  full  speed,  but  on  reaching  the  winning-post 
found  that  the  Tortoise  was  already  there,  waiting  for 
her  arrival. 

"  Plodding  wins  the  race'* 


^£t^ 
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THE  TOWN    MOUSE  AND  THE  COUNTRY 

MOUSE 

A  COUNTRY  MOUSE,  a  plain,  sensible  sort  of 
^^  fellow,  was  once  visited  by  a  former  companion 
of  his  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  city.  The  Country 
Mouse  put  before  his  friend  some  fine  peas,  some  choice 
bacon,  and  a  bit  of  rare  old  Stilton,  and  called  upon  him 
to  eat  heartily  of  the  good  cheer.  The  City  Mouse 
nibbled  a  little  here  and  there  in  a  dainty  manner,  won- 
dering at  the  pleasure  his  host  took  in  such  coarse  and 
ordinary  fare.  In  the  after-dinner  chat  the  Town  Mouse 
said  to  the  Country  Mouse :  "  Really,  my  good  friend, 
that  you  can  koep  in  such  spirits  in  this  dismal,  dead- 
and-alive  kind  of  place  surprises  me  altogether.  You 
see  here  no  life,  no  gayety — no  society,  in  short — but  go 
on  and  on,  in  a  dull,  humdrum  sort  of  way,  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  Come  now  with  me,  this  very 
night,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes  what  a  life  I  lead." 
The  Country  Mouse  consented,  and  as  soon  as  it  fell 
dark,  ofF  they  started  for  the  city,  where  they  arrived 
just  as  a  splendid  supper,  given  by  the  master  of  the 
house  where  our  town  friend  lived,  was  over  and  the 
guests  had  departed.  The  City  Mouse  soon  got  together 
a  heap  of  dainties  on  a  corner  of  the  handsome  Turkey 
carpet.  The  Country  Mouse,  who  had  never  even 
heard  the  names  of  half  the  meats  set  before  him,  was 
hesitating  where  he  should  begin,  when  the  room-door 
creaked,  opened,  and  in  entered  a  servant  with  a  light. 
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The  companions  ran  off,  but  everything  soon  being 
quiet  again,  they  returned  to  their  repast,  when  once 
more  the  door  opened,  and  the  son  of  the  master  of 
the  house  came  in  with  a  great  bounce,  followed  by  his 
little  Terrier,  who  ran  sniffing  to  the  very  spot  where 
our  friends  had  just  been.  The  City  Mouse  was  by 
that  time  safe  in  his  hole — ^which,  by  the  way,  he  had 
not  been  thoughtful  enough  to  show  to  his  friend,  who 
could  find  no  better  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  a  sofa, 
^behind  which  he  waited  in  fear  and  trembling  till  quiet- 
ness was  again  restored.  The  City  Mouse  then  called 
upon  him  to  resume  his  supper,  but  the  Country  Mouse 
said :  **  No,  no ;  I  shall  be  off  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  would 
rather  have  a  crust  with  peace  and  quietness  than  all 
your  fine  things  in  the  midst  of  such  alarm  and  frights 
as  these." 

'*  Better  beans  and  bacon  in  peace^  than  cakes  and  ale 
in  fear.** 


THE   WOLVES   AND   THE  SHEEP 

'T^HE  Wolves  and  the  Sheep  once  made  a  treaty  of 
*  ^  peace.  The  Sheep  were  to  give  up  their  Dogs»  and 
the  Wolves  their  young  ones,  as  hos/tages  or  security  for 
its  due  observance.  The  young  Wolves  cried  for  their 
dams,  and  the  Wolves  thereupon  alleged  that  the  peace 
had  been  broken,  and  set  upon  the  Sheep,  who,  deprived 
of  their  defenders,  the  Dogs,  could  make  no  resistance. 
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THE   FOX   AND   THE 
GRAPES 


A     HUNGRY    Fox    one   day   saw 

^^  some  tempting  Grapes  hanging 
at  a  good  height  from  the  ground.  He 
made  many  attempts  to  reach  them,  but 
all  in  vain.  Tired  out  by  his  failures, 
he  walked  off,  grumbling  to  himself, 
"  Nasty,  sour  things,  I  know  you 
are,  and  not  at  all  fit  for  a 
gentleman's  eating." 

"  //  is  easy  to  despise  what 
you  cannot  get.** 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK 

A  FOX  one  day  invited  a  Stork  to  dine  with  him, 
"^^  and,  wishing  to  be  amused  at  his  expense,  put  the 
soup  which  he  had  for  dinner  in  a  large  flat  dish,  so  that, 
while  he  himself  could  lap  it  up  quite  well,  the  Stork 
could  only  dip  in  the  tips  of  his  long  bill.  Some  time 
after,  the  Stork,  bearing  his  treatment  in  mind,  invited 
the  Fox  to  take  dinner  with  him.  He,  in  his  turn,  put 
some  minced  meat  in  a  long  and  narrow-necked  vessel, 
into  which  he  could  easily  put  his  bill,  while  Master  Fox 
was  forced  to  be  content  with  licking  what  ran  down  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  The  Fox  then  remembered  his  old 
trick,  and  could  not  but  admit  that  the  Stork  had  well 
paid  him  off.  *^  I  will  not  apologize  for  the  dinner/' 
said  the  Stork. 

"  One  bad  turn  deserves  another.^* 


Fables 

THE  WOLF  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING 

A  WOLF,  wrapping  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  Sheep, 
"^^  by  that  means  got  admission  into  a  sheepfold, 
where  he  devoured  several  of  the  young  Lambs,  The 
Shepherd,  however,  soon  found  him  out  and  hung  him 
up  to  a  tree,  still  in  his  assumed  disguise.  Some  other 
Shepherds,  passing  that  way,  thought  it  was  a  sheep 
hanging,  and  cried  to  their  friend,  '*  What,  brother !  is 
that  the  way  you  serve  Sheep  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? " 
"No,  friends,"  cried  he,  ^ving  at  the  same  time  the 
carcass  a  swing  round,  so  that  they  might  see  what  it 
was,  **  but  it  is  the  way  to  serve  Wolves,  even  though 
they  be  dressed  in  Sheep's  clothing." 
**  Appearances  are  deceptive.*^ 


THE  SHEPHERD  BOY  AND  THE  WOLF 

A  MISCHIEVOUS  Lad,  who  was  sent  to  mind 
some  Sheep,  used,  in  jest,  to  cry  "Wolf!  Wolf!" 
When  the  people  at  work  in  the  neighboring  fields  came 
running  to  the  spot  he  would  laugh  at  them  for  their 
pains.  One  day  the  Wolf  came  in  reality,  and  the  Boy, 
this  time,  called  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  in  earnest;  but  the 
Men,  having  been  so  often  deceived,  disregarded  his 
cries,  and  the  Sheep  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Wolf. 
"^  liar  will  mi  be  believed^  even  when  be  speaks  the 
trutbr 
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THE  FROG  AND  THE  MOUSE 

A  FROG  and  a  Mouse,  who  had  long  been  rivals  for 
^^  the  sovereignty  of  a  certain  marsh,  and  had  many 
a  skirmish  and  running  fight  together,  agreed  one  day  to 
settle  the  matter,  once  for  all,  by  a  fair  and  open  combat 
They  met,  and  each,  armed  with  the  point,  of  a  bulrush 
for  a  spear,  was  ready,  if  need  be,  to  fight  to  the  death. 
The  fight  began  in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
it  might  have  ended  had  not  a  Kite,  seeing  them  fi-om 
afar,  pounced  down  and  carried  off  both  heroes  in  her 
talons. 
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THE  TWO  TRAVELLERS 

A  S  two  men  were  travelling  through  a  wood,  one  of 
^^  them  took  up  an  axe  which  he  saw  lying  upon  the 
ground.  "  Look  here,"  said  he  to  his  companion,  "  I 
have  found  an  axe."  "  Don't  say  *  I  have  found  it,' " 
says  the  other,  "  but  *  We  have  found  it.'  As  we  are 
companions,  we  ought  to  share  it  between  us."  The 
first  would  not,  however,  consent.  They  had  not  gone 
far  when  they  heard  the  owner  of  the  axe  calling  after 
them  in  a  great  passion.  "  We  are  in  for  it !  "  said 
he  who  had  the  axe.  "  Nay,"  answered  the  other,  "  say 
*  I'm  in  for  it ! ' — not  we.  You  would  not  let  me  share 
the  prize,  and  I  am  not  going  to  share  the  danger." 


THE   COCK  AND   THE    FOX 

A  COCK,  perched  among  the  branches  of  a  lofty  tree, 
^^  crowed  aloud.  The  shrillness  of  his  voice  echoed 
through  the  wood,  and  the  well-known  note  brought  a 
Fox,  who  was  prowling  in  quest  of  prey,  to  the  spot. 
Reynard,  seeing  the  Cock  was  at  a  great  height,  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  find  some  way  of  bringing  him  down. 
He  saluted  the  bird  in  his  mildest  voice,  and  said: 
"  Have  you  not  heard,  cousin,  of  the  proclamation  of 
universal  peace  and  harmony  among  all  kinds  of  beasts 
and  birds  ?  We  are  no  longer  to  prey  upon  and  devour 
one  another,  but  love  and  friendship  are  to  be  the  order 
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of  the  day.  Do  come  down,  and  we  will  talk  over  this 
great  news  at  our  leisure."  The  Cock,  who  knew  that 
the  Fox  was  only  at  his  old  tricks,  pretended  to  be 
watching  something  in  the  distance,  and  the  Fox  asked 
him  what  it  was  he  looked  at  so  earnestly.  "Why," 
said  the  Cock,  "  I  think  I  see  a  pack  of  Hounds  yon- 
der." "Oh,  then,"  said  the  Fox,  "your  humble  ser- 
vant ;  I  must  be  gone."  "  Nay,  cousin,"  said  the  Cock, 
"  pray  do  not  go  ;  I  am  just  coming  down.  You  are 
surely  not  afraid  of  Dogs  in  these  peaceable  times  !  " 
•*  No,  no,"  said  the  Fox ;  "  but  ten  to  one  whether  they 
have  heard  of  the  proclamation  yet." 
"  Cunning  often  outwits  itself.^* 


THE  MAID  AND  THE  PAIL  OF   MILK 

TROLLY,  the  Milkmaid,  having  been  a  good  girl  for 
^^  a  long  time,  and  careful  in  her  work,  her  mistress 
gave  her  a  Pail  of  New  Milk  for  herself.  With  the  Pail 
on  her  head,  she  was  tripping  gayly  along  to  the  house 
of  the  doctor,  who  was  going  to  give  a  large  party,  and 
wanted  the  Milk  for  a  junket.  "  For  this  Milk  I  shall 
get  a  shilling,"  said  Dolly,  "  and  with  that  shilling  I 
shall  buy  twenty  of  the  eggs  laid  by  our  neighbor's  fine 
fowls.  These  eggs  I  shall  put  under  mistress's  old  hen, 
and  if  only  half  of  the  chicks  grow  up  and  thrive  before 
the  next  fair  time  comes  round  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  them 
for  a  good  guinea.     Then  I  shall  buy  that  jacket  I  saw 
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in  the  village  the  other  day,  and  a  hat  and  ribbons,  too ; 
and  when  I  go  to  the  fair,  how  smart  I  will  be !  Robin 
will  be  there,  for  certain,  and  he  will  come  up  and  offer 
to  be  friends  again.  I  won't  come  round  so  easily, 
though ;  and  when  he  tries  to  kiss  me,  I  shall  just  toss 
up  my  head  and — "  Here  Dolly  gave  her  head  the 
toss  she  was  thinking  about.  Down  came  the  Pail,  and 
the  Milk  ran  out  on  the  ground  !  Good-by  now  to  ^gs, 
chickens,  jacket,  hat,  ribbons,  and  all  1 

"  Do  not  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched*^ 


iESOP  AND    HIS   FELLOW-SERVANTS 

A  MERCHANT,  who  was  at  one  time  -^op*s 
^^  master,  ordered  all  things  to  be  got  ready  for  an 
intended  journey.  When  the  burdens  were  divided  among 
the  Servants,  .£sop  asked  that  he  might  have  the  lightest. 
He  was  told  to  choose  for  himself,  and  he  took  up  the 
basket  of  bread.  The  other  Servants  laughed,  for  that 
was  the  lai^est  and  heaviest  of  all.  When  dinner-time 
came,  ^sop,  who  had  with  some  difficulty  sustained  his 
load,  was  told  to  distribute  an  equal  share  all  round.  He 
did  so,  and  this  lightened  his  burden  one-half,  and  when 
supper-time  arrived  he  got  rid  of  the  rest.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  he  had  nothing  but  the  empty 
basket  to  carry,  and  the  other  Servants,  whose  loads 
seemed  to  get  heavier  and  heavier  at  every  step,  could 
not  but  applaud  his  ingenuity. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  ELEPHANT 

T^HE  Lion  complained  most  sadly  that  a  beast  with 
^  such  claws,  teeth,  and  strength  as  he  possessed 
should  yet  be  moved  to  a  state  of  abject  terror  at  the 
crowing  of  a  Cock.  "  Can  life  be  worth  having,"  said 
he,  "  when  so  vile  a  creature  has  the  power  to  rob  it  of 
its  charms  ? "  Just  then  a  huge  Elephant  came  along, 
flapping  his  ears  quickly  to  and  fro,  with  an  air  of  great 
concern.  "  What  troubles  you  so  ? "  said  the  Lion  to 
the  Elephant.  *^  Can  any  mortal  thing  have  power  to 
harm  a  beast  of  your  tremendous  bulk  and  strength?" 
"  Do  you  see  this  little  buzzing  Gnat? "  replied  the  Ele- 
phant ;  "  let  him  but  sting  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  ear 
and  I  shall  go  mad  with  pain.'*  The  Lion  thereupon 
took  heart  again,  and  determined  not  to  let  troubles 
which  he  shared  in  common  with  all  created  things  blind 
him  to  what  was  pleasant  in  life. 


THE  WOLF  AND   THE   KID 

A  WOLF  spied  a  Kid  that  had  strayed  to  a  distance 
^^  from  the  herd,  and  pursued  him.  The  Kid,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  escape,  waited  till  the  Wolf  came 
up,  and  then,  assuming  a  cheerful  tone,  said :  "  I  see 
clearly  enough  that  I  must  be  eaten,  but  I  would  fain  die 
as^pleasantly  as  I  could.  Give  me,  therefore,  a  few  notes 
of  your  pipe  before  I  go  to  destruction."     It  seems  that 
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the  Wolf  was  of  a  musical  turn,  and  always  carried  his 
pipe  with  him.  The  Wolf  played  and  the  Kid  danced, 
and  the  noise  of  the  pipe  brought  the  Dogs  to  the  spot 
The  Wolf  made  off,  saying :  "  This  is  what  comes  when 
people  will  go  meddling  out  of  their  profession.  My 
business  was  to  play  the  butcher,  not  the  piper/' 


THE   FATHER  AND   HIS  TWO 
DAUGHTERS 

A  MAN  had  two  Daughters,  the  one  married  to  a 
Gardener,  and  the  other  to  a  Tile-maker.  After 
a  time  he  went  to  the  Daughter  who  had  married  the 
Gardener,  and  inquired  how  she  was,  and  how  all  things 
went  with  her.  She  said :  ^^  All  things  are  prospering 
with  me,  and  I  have  only  one  wish :  that  there  may  be  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
watered."  Not  long  after,  he  went  to  the  Daughter  who 
had  married  the  Tile-maker,  and  likewise  inquired  of  her 
how  she  fared ;  she  replied :  ''  I  want  for  nothing,  and 
have  only  one  wish :  that  the  dry  weather  may  continue, 
and  the  sun  shine  hot  and  bright,  so  that  the  bricks  may 
be  dried."  He  said  to  her :  "  If  your  sister  wishes  for 
rain,  and  you  for  dry  weather,  with  which  of  the  two  am 
I  join  my  wishes  ? " 
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THE  ASS  IN  THE    LION'S   SKIN 

A  N  Ass  finding  the  skin  of  a  Lion,  put  it  on,  and  in 
^^  that  disguise  spread  terror  through  all  the  neighbor- 
hood round.  His  master,  however,  spying  his  long  ears, 
and  recognizing  his  voice,  took  a  stout  cudgel,  and  soon 
made  him  sensible  that  he  was  no  more  than  an  Ass. 
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THE   TWO   FOXES 

^T^WO  Foxes  formed  a  plan  to  rob  a  hen-roost,  and 
^  succeeded  in  its  execution.  They  killed  the  cock, 
the  hens,  and  the  chickens,  and  then  began  to  eat  them 
with  great  delight.  One  of  the  FoxeSt  who  was  young 
and  inconsiderate,  was  for  devouring  them  all  at  once; 
the  other,  who  was  old  and  covetous^  proposed  to  save 
aome  of  them  for  another  time.  *'  For  experience,  child," 
said  he,  '^  has  made  me  wise,  and  I  have  seen  many  unex- 
pected events  since  I  came  into  the  world.  Let  us 
provide,  therefore,  against  what  may  happen,  and  not 
consume  all  our  stores  at  one  meal."  ^^  All  this  is  won- 
drous wise,"  replied  the  young  Fox,  "  but  for  my  part  I 
am  resolved  not  to  stir  until  I  have  eaten  as  much  as 
will  serve  me  a  whole  week ;  for  who  would  be  mad 
enough  to  return  hither,  where  it  is  certain  the  owner  of 
these  fowls  will  watch  for  us,  and  if  he  should  catch  us 
would  certainly  put  us  to  death  ? "  After  this  short  dis- 
course, each  pursued  his  own  scheme.  The  young  Fox 
ate  till  he  burst  himself,  and  had  scarcely  strength  to 
reach  his  hole  before  he  died.  The  old  one,  who  thought 
it  much  better  to  deny  his  appetite  for  the  present,  and 
lay  up  provision  for  the  future,  returned  the  next  day, 
and  was  killed  by  the  farmer.  Thus  every  age  has  its 
peculiar  vice :  the  young  suffer  by  their  insatiable  thirst 
after  pleasure,  and  the  old  by  their  incorrigible  and  inor- 
dinate avarice. 
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THE   CONCEITED  OWL 

YOUNG  Owl,  having  acd- 
dentally  seen  himself  in  a 
crystal  fountain,  conceived  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  person- 
al perifections.  "  *Tis  time,'* 
said  he,  '^  that  Hymen  should 
give  me  children  as  beautiful  as 
myself,  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
night  and  the  ornament  of  our 
groves.  What  a  pity  it  would 
be  if  the  race  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  birds  should 
become  extinct  for  my  want 
of  a  mate !  Happy  the  fe- 
male who  is  destined  to  spend  her  life  with  me !  *'  Full 
of  these  self-approving  thoughts,  he  entreated  the  Crow 
to  propose  a  match  between  him  and  the  royal  daughter 
of  the  Eagle.  "  Do  you  imagine,"  said  the  Crow, 
'^  that  the  noble  Eagle,  whose  pride  it  is  to  gaze  on  the 
brightest  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  will  consent  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  you,  who  cannot  so  much  as  open  your 
eyes  wliile  it  is  daylight  ?  *'  But  the  self-conceited  Owl 
was  deaf  to  all  that  his  friend  could  urge;  who,  after 
much  persuasion,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take the  commission.  His  proposal  was  received  in  the 
manner  that  might  be  expected  :  the  king  of  tnrds 
laughed  him  to  scorn.     However,  being  a  monarch  of 
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some  humor,  he  ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  Owi  that  if 
he  would  meet  him  the  next  morning  at  sunrise  in  the 
middle  of  the  sky  he  would  consent  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  presumptuous  Owl  under- 
took to  perform  the  condition  ;  but  being  dazzled  with 
the  sun,  and  his  head  growing  giddy,  he  fell  from  his 
height  upon  a  rock,  from  whence  being  pursued  by  a 
flock  of  birds,  he  was  glad  at  last  to  make  his  escape  into 
the  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  that  obscurity  for  which  nature  designed 
him. 


THE   LION   AND   THE  COUNCIL  OF 
BEASTS 

A  CERTAIN  lion,  who  reigned  the  absolute  tyrant 
^^  of  the  forest,  on  a  time  arbitrarily  proposed  to 
exact  from  his  slavish  subjects  a  suflicient  part  of  their 
daily  prey  for  his  own  maintenance,  that  he  might  not 
himself  toil  for  his  subsistence ;  and  that  every  Beast 
should  contribute  according  to  his  means  in  the  form  of 
a  tax ;  but  how  to  adjust  this  impost  was  the  difliculty. 
The  Tiger  was  the  first  who  gave  his  opinion  on  this 
knotty  point,  saying  that  the  properest  and  justest  way 
would  be  to  lay  a  tax  on  vice,  and  that  each  Beast  should 
settle  the  quantity  for  his  neighbor,  as  by  that  means  it 
would  prevent  any  selfish  partiality.  ''No,  no,"  said 
the  Elephant, ''  that  will  never  be  just,  as  it  will  give 
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power  to  ill-will  and  oppression.  The  best  manner,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  to  lay  a  tax  on  virtues,  and 
leave  it  to  every  one  to  give  in  a  catalogue  of  his  own, 
and  then  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  it  would  prove 
the  means  of  raising  a  most  ample  and  rich  exchequer." 


THE  LION,  THE   FOX,  AND  THE  ASS 

A  N  Ass  and  a  Fox  were  rambling  through  a  forest 
^^  one  day,  when  they  were  met  by  a  Lion.  The 
Fox  was  seized  with  great  fear,  and  taking  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  the  ear  of  the  Lion,  thought  to 
obtain  his  own  safety  at  the  expense  of  his  companion. 
"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  yon  same  Ass  is  young  and  plump, 
and  if  your  Majesty  would  care  to  make  a  dinner  off 
him,  I  know  how  he  might  be  caught  without  much 
trouble.  There  is  a  pitfall  not  far  away,  into  which  I  can 
easily  lead  him."  The  Lion  agreed,  and  seeing  the  Ass 
securely  taken,  he  began  his  dinner  by  devouring  the 
traitorous  Fox,  reserving  the  Ass  to  be  eaten  at  his 
leisure. 
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